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Thiri Is no grett and no smaO 
To the Soul that makech all : 
And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it Cometh every wncre. 



I am owner of the sphere. 

Of the seven stars and the solar year. 

Of Canards hand, and Plato's brain. 

Of Lord Christ's hearty and Shabpeare's strain. 
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^H rir^HERE is one mind common to all in- 

^1 A. dividual men. Every man is an inlet to 

^P the same ano. to all of the same. He that is 

once admitted to the right of reason is made a 

freeman of the whole estate. What Plato has 

^^ thought, he may think ; what a saint has felt, 

^H he may feel; what at any time has befallen any 

^H man, he can understand. Who hath access to 

^^ this universal mind is a party to all that is or 

can be done, for this is the only and sovereign 

agent. 

Of the works of this mind history is the 
record. Its genius is illustrated by the entire 
series of days. Man is explicable by nothing less 
than all his history. Without hurry, without 
rest, the human spirit goes forth from the be- 
ginning to etnbody every farnlty, fvpry thniight, V 

every emotion which belongs to it, in appro- 
priate events. But the thought is always prior 
to the fact ; all the facts of history preexist in 
the mind as laws. Each law in turn is made by 
circumstances predominant, and the limits of 
nature give power to but one at a rime. A man 
isthe whole encjrclopKdia of facts. The crearion 
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of a thousand forests is in one acorn, and Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded 
already in the first man. I Epoch after epoch, 
camp, kingdom, empire, republic, democracy, 
are merely the application of his manifold spirit 
to the manifold world. 

This human mind wrote history, and this 
must read it. The Sphinx must solve her own 
riddle. If the whole of history is in one man, 
it is all to be explained from individual expe- 
rience.' There is a relation between the hours 
of pur life and the centuries of time. As the 
air I breathe is drawn from the great repositories 
of nature, as the light on my book is yielded by 
8 star a hundred millions of miles distant, as the 
poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, so the hours 
should be instructed by the ages and the ages 
explained by the hours. Of the universal mind 
each individual man is one more incarnation. 
All its properties consist in him. Each new 
fact in his private experience flashes a light on 
what great bodies of men have done, and the 
crises of his life refer to national crises. Every 
revolution was first a thought in one man's 
mind, and when the same thought occurs to 
another man, it is the key to that era. Every 
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reform was once a private opinion, and when it 
shall be a private opinion again it will solve the 
problem of the age.' The fact narrated must 
correspond to something in mc to be credible 
or intelligible. We, as wc read, must become 
Greeks, Romans, Turks, priest and king, mar- 
tyr and executioner ; must fasten these images 
to some reality in our secret experience, or we 
shall learn nothing rightly. What befell As- 
drubat or Ccesar Borgia is as much an illus- 
tration of the mind's powers and depravations 
as what has befallen us. Each new law and 
political movement has a meaning for you. 
Stand before each of its tablets and say, ' Under 
this mask did my Proteus nature hide itself.* 
This remedies the defect of our too great near- 
ness to ourselves. This throws our actions into 
perspective, — and as crabs, goats, scorpions, 
the balance and the waterpot lose their mean- 
ness when hung as signs in the zodiac, so I 
can see my own vices without heat in the dis- 
tant persons of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Cati- 
line. 

It is the universal nature which gives worth 
to particular men and things. Human life, as 
containing this, is mysterious and inviolable, and 
we hedge it round with penalties and laws. All 



laws derive hence their ultimate reason ; all 
' express more or less distinctly some command 
uf this supreme, illimitabie essence. Property 
also holds of the soul, covers great spiritual 
facts, and instinctively we at first hold to it with 
swords and laws and wide and complex com- 
binations. The obscure consciousness of this 
fact is the light of all our day, the claim of 
claims ; the plea for education, for justice, for 
charity; the foundation of friendship and love 
and of the heroism and grandeur which belong 
to acts of self-reliance. It is remarkable that 
involuntarily we always read as superior beings. 
Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do 
not in their stateliest pictures, — in the sacer- 
dotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of 
will or of genius, — anywhere lose our ear, any- 
where malce us feel that we intrude, that this 
is for better men ; but rather is it true that in 
their grandest strokes we feel most at home. 
All that Shakspeare says of the king, yondet 
slip of a boy that reads in the corner feels to 
be true of himself," We sympathize in the great 
moments of history, in the great discoveries, 
the great resistances, the great prosperities of 
men; — because there law was enacted, the sea 
was searched, the land was found, or the blow 
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was struck, /or us, as we ourselves in that place 
would have done or applauded. 

We have the same interest in condition and I 
character. Wc honor the rich because they have 
externally the freedom, power, and grace which 
we feel to be proper to man, proper to us. So 
all that is said of the wise man by Stoic or Ori- 
ental or modern essayist, describes to each reader 
his own idea, describes his unattained but attain- 
able self. All literature writes the character of 
the wise man. Books, monuments, pictures, 
conversation, are portraits in which he finds the 
lineaments he is forming. The silent and the 
eloquent praise him and accost htm, and he is 
stimulated wherever he moves, as by personal 
allusions. A true aspirant therefore never needs 
look for allusions personal and laudatory in dis- 
course. He hears the commendation, not of 
himself, but, more sweet, of that character he 
seeks, in every word that is said concerning 
character, yea further in every fact and circum- 
sunce, — in the running river and the rustling 
com. Praise is looked, homage tendered, love 
flows, from mute nature, from the mountains 
and the lights of the firmament." 

These hints, dropped as it were from sleep 
and night, let us use in broad day. The stU' 
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dent is to read history actively and not pa»i 1 
sively ; to esteem his own life the text, and ] 
books the commentary. Thus compelled, the I 
Muse of history will utter oracles, as never to 
those who do not respect themselves. I have I 
no expectation that any man will read history I 
aright who thinks that what was done in a re- j 
mote age, by men whose names have resounded { 
far, has any deeper sense than what he is doing I 
to-day.' 

The world exists for the education of each j 
man. There is no age or state of society or.j 
mode of action in history to which there is not 
somewhat corresponding in his life, ^very 
thing tends in a wonderful manner jto abbre- 
viate itself and yield its own virtue to him. He 
dhould sec that he can live all history in his 
own person. He must sit solidly at home, and 
not suffer himself to be bullied by kings or em- 
pires, but know that he is greater than alt the 
geography and all the government of the world ; 
he must transfer the point of view from which 
history is commonly read, from Rome and Ath- 
ena and London, to himself, and not deny his 
conviction that he is the court, and if Eng- 
land or Egypt have anything to say to him he 
will try the case ; if not, let them forever bcw 
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lilent. He must attain and maintain thatjofty^ 
sight where facts yield their secret sense, and I 
poetry and annals are alike. The instinct of the 
mind, the purpose of nature, betrays itself in the 
use we make of the signal narrations of history. 
Time dissipates to shining ether the solid an- 
gularity of facts. No anchor, no cable, no fences 
avail to keep a fact a fact. Babylon, Troy, Tyre, 

Palestine, and even early Rome are passing al- 
ready into fiction. The Garden of Eden, the sun 
standing still in Gibeon, is poetry thenceforward 
to all nations. Who cares what the fact was, 
when wc have made a constellation of it to hang 
in heaven an immortal sign ? London and Paris 
and New York must go the same way. "What 
is history," said Napoleon, " but a fable agreed 
upon?" This life of ours is stuck round with 
Egypt, Greece, Gaul, England, War, Coloni- 
zation, Church, Court and Commerce, as with 
so many flowers and wild ornaments grave and 
gay. 1 will not make more account of them. I 
believe in Eternity.' I can find Greece, Asia, 
Italy, Spain and the Islands, — the genius and 
creative principle of each and of all 
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verifying them here. Ail history becomes sub- ' 
jective ; in other words there is properly no 
h istor y, only biography. Every mind must 
know the whole lesson for itself, — must go 
over the whole ground. What it does not see, 
what it does not live, it will not know. What 
the former age has epitomized into a formula 
or rule for manipular convenience, it will lose 
sll the good of verifying for itself, by means of 
the wal! of that rule. Somewhere, sometime, 
it wilt demand and find compensation for that 
loss, by doing the work itself Ferguson dis- 
covered many things in astronomy which had 
long been known. The better for him. 

History must be this or it is nothing. Every 
law wliich the state enacts indicates a fact in 
human nature ; that is all. Wc must in our- 
selves see the necessary reason of every fact, — 
see how it could and must be. So stand be- 
fore every public and private work ; before an 
oration of Burke, before a victory of Napo- 
leon, before a martyrdom of Sir Thomas More, 
of Sidney, of Marmaduke Kobinson ; ' before a 
French Reign of Terror, and a Salem hanging 
of witches ; before a fanatic Revival and the 
Animal Magnetism in Paris, or in Providence. 
We assume that we under like influence should 
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^^P be alike afFected, and should achieve the like; 

^* and we aim to master intellectually the steps 
and reach the same height or the same degrada- 
tion that our fellow, our proxy has done. 

All inquiry into antiquity, all curiosity re- 
specting the Pyramids, the excavated cities, 
Stonehenge, the Ohio Circles, Mexico, Mem- 
phis, — is the desire to do away this wild, 
Bavage, and preposterous There or Then,|and 
introduce in its place the Here and the Now."V^_ 
Belzoni digs and measures in the mummy-pits 
and pyramids of Thebes until he can sec the 
end of the difference between the monstrous 
work and himself. When he has satisfied him- 
self, in general and in detail, that it was made 
by such a person as he, so armed and so mo- 
tived, and to ends to which he himself should 
also have worked, the problem is solved ; his 
thought lives along the whole line of temples 
and sphinxes and catacombs, passes through 
them all with satisfaction, and they live again 
to the mind, or are now. 

A Gothic cathedral affirms that it was done 
by us and not done by us. Surely it was by 
man, but we find it not in our man. But we 
apply ourselves to the history of its production. 
We put ourselves into the place and state of 
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the builder. We remember the forest-dwellers, 
the first temples, the adherence to the first type, 
and the decoration of it as the wealth of the 
nation increased ; the value which is given to 
wood by carving led to the carving over the 
whole mountain of stone of a cathedral. When 
we have gone through this process, and added 
thereto the Catholic Church, its cross, its music, 
its processions, its Saints' days and image-wor- 
ship, we have as it were been the man that made 
the minster; we have seen how it could and 
must be. We have the sufficient reason." \ 

The difference between men is in their prin- 
ciple of association. Some men classify objects 
by color and size and other accidents of appear- 
ance ; others by intrinsic likeness, or by the re- 
lation of cause and effect. The progress of the 
intellect is to the clearer vision of causes, which 
neglects surface differences. To the poet, to the ■ 
philosopher, to the saint, alt things are friendly 1 
and sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, 
all men divine. For the eye is fastened on the 
life, and slights the circumstance. Every chem- 
ical substance, every plant, every animal in its .J 
growth, teaches the unity of cause, the variety | 
of appearance. 

Upborne and surrounded as we are by this ] 
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itl-creating nature, soft and fluid as a cloud or 
the air, why should we be such hard pedants, 
«nd magnify a few forms? Why should we makCi' 
account of time, or of magnitude, or of figure?. 
The soul knows them not, and genius, obeying 
its law, knows how to play with them as a young 
child plays with graybeards and in churches. 
Genius studies the causal thought, and far back 
in the womb of things sees the rays parting from 
one orb, that diverge, ere they fall, by infinite 
diameters. Genius watches the monad through 
all his masks as he performs the metempsychosis 
of nature. Genius detects through the fly, through 
the caterpillar, through the grub, through the 
egg, the constant individual ; through count- 
less individuals the fixed species; through many 
species the genus ; through all genera the stead- 
fast type; through all the kingdoms of organ- 
ized life the eternal unity. Nature is a mutable 
cloud which is always and never the same. She 
casts the same thought into troops of forms, as 
■ poet makes twenty fables with one moral. 
Through the bruteness and toughness of mat- 
ter, a subtle spirit bends all things to Its own 
will. The adamant streams into soft but precise 
I form before it, and whilst I look at it its outline 
|snd texture are changed again. Nothing is so 
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fleeting as form ; yet never does it quite deny 
itself. In man we still trace the remains or hints 
of all that we esteem badges of servitude in thi 
lower races ; yet in him they enhance his nobli 
ness and grace ; as lo, in ^schylus, transformed 
to a cow, offends the imagination ; but how 
changed when as Isis in Egypt she meets Osi- 
ris-Jove, a beautiful woman with nothing of the 
metamorphosis left but the lunar horns as the 
splendid ornament of her brows! 

The identity of history Is equally intrinsic, 
the diversity equally obvious. There is, at the 
surface, infinite variety of things ; at the centre 
there is simplicity of cause. How many ai«9 
the acts of one man in which we recognize the 
same character ! Observe the sources of our in- 
formation in respect to the Greek genius. We 
have the civti history of that people, as Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plutarch have 
given it ; a very sufficient account of what man- 
ner of persons they were and what they did. 
We have the same national mind expressed for 
us again in their Hierature, in epic and lyric 
poems, drama, and philosophy ; a very complete 
form. Then we have it once more in their 
architecture, a beauty as of temperance itself, 
limited to the straight line and the square, — a 
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huilded geometry. Then we have it once again 
in sculpture^ the " tongue on the balance of ex- 
pression," a multitude of forma in the utmost 
freedom of action and never transgressing the 
.deal serenity ; like votaries performing some 
religious dance before the gods, and, though in 
convulsive pain or mortal combat, never daring 
to break the figure and decorum of their dance. 
Thus of rhe genius of one remarkable people 
we have a fourfold representation : and to the 
senses what more unlike than an ode of Pindar, 
s marble centaur, the peristyle of the Parthenon, 
and the last actions of Phocion ? ' 

Every one must have observed faces and 
forms which, without any resembling feature, 
make a like impression on the beholder. A par- 
ticular picture or copy of verses, if it do not 
awaken the same train of images, will yet super- 
induce the same sentiment as some wild moun- 
tain walk, although the resemblance is nowise 
obvious to the senses, but is occult and out of 
the roach of the understanding. Nature is an 
endless combination and repetition of a very fev 
laws. She hums the old well-known air through 
innumerable variations.' 

Nature is full of a sublime family likeness 
throughout her works, and delights in startling 
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us with resemblances in the most unexpected 
quarters. I have seen the head of an old sachem 
of the forest which at once reminded the eye of 
a bald mountain summit, and the furrows of the 
brow suggested the strata of the rock. There 
are men whose manners have the same essential 
splendor as the simple and awful sculpture on 
the friezes of the Parthenon and the remains of 
the earliest Greek art. And there are composi- 
tions of the same strain to be found in the books 
of all ages. What is Guido's Rospigliosi Au- 
rora but a morning thought, as the horses in it 
arc only a morning cloud? ' If any one will but 
take pains to observe the variety of actions to 
which he is equally inclined in certain moods 
of mind, and those to which he is averse, he 
will see how deep is the chain of affinity. 

A painter told me that nobody could draw a 
tree without in some sort becoming a tree; or 
draw a child by studying the outlines of its form 
merely, — but by watching for a time his mo- 
tions and plays, the painter enters into his na- 
ture and can then draw him at will in every 
attitude. So Roos " entered into the inmost 
nature of a sheep." I knew a draughtsman cm- 
ployed in a public survey who found that he 
could not sketch the rocks until their geological 
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Structure was first explained to htm. In a cer> 
tain state of thought is the common origin ot" 
very diverse works, it is the spirit and not the 
fact that is identical. By a deeper apprehension, 
and not primarily by a painful acquisition of 
many manual skills, the artist attains the power 
of awakening other souls to a given activity. 

It has been said that " common souls pay with 
what they do, nobler souls with that which they 
are." And why? Because a profound nature 
awakens in us by its actions and words, by its 
very looks and manners, the same power and 
beauty that a gallery of sculpture or of pictures 
addresses. 

Civil and natural history, the history of art 
and of literature, must be explained from indi- 
vidual history, or must remain words. There 
is nothing but is related to us, nothing that 
does not interest us,- — kingdom, college, tree, 
horse, or iron shoe, — the roots of all things 
are in man. Santa Croce and the Dome of St. 
Peter's are lame copies after a divine model.' 
Strasburg Cathedral is a material counterpart 
of the soul of Krwin of Steinbach. The true 
poem is the poet's mind ; the true ship is the 
ship-builder. In the man, could we lay him 
opesi we should see the reason for the last 



flourish and tendril of hiawork; as every spine 
and tint in the sea-shell preexists in the secreting 
organs of the fish. The whole of heraldry and 
of chivalry is In courtesy. A man of fine man- 
pers shall pronounce your name with all the 
ornament that titles of nobility could ever add. 
The trivial experience of every day is always 
verifying some old prediction to us and con- 
verting into things the words and signs which 
we had heard and seen without heed. A lady 
with whom 1 was riding in the forest said to me J 
that the woods always seemed to her lo wail, asl 
if the genii who inhabit them suspended their' 
deeds until the wayfarer had passed onward ,' 
Ji thought which poetry has celebrated in the 
dance of the fairies, which breaks off on the ap- 
proach of human feet. The man who has seen 
the rising moon break out of the clouds at mid- 
night, has been present like an archangel at the 
creation of light and of the world. I remember 
one summer day in the fields my companion 
pointed out to me a broad cloud, which might 
extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the hori- 
zon, quite accurately in the form of a cherub as 
painted over churches, — a round block in the 
centre, which it was easy to animate with e 
And mouth, supported on either side by wi 
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stretched symmetrical wings. What appears 
once in the atmosphere may appear often, and 
it was undoubtedly the archetype of that famil- 
iar ornament. 1 have seen in the sky a chain 
of summer lightning which at once showed to 
me that the Greeks drew from nature when 
they painted the thunderbolt in the hand of 
Jove. I have seen a snow-drift along the sides 
of the stone wall which obviously gave the idea 
of the common architectural scroll to abut a 
tower.' 

By surrounding ourselves with the original 
circumstances we invent anew the orders and 
the ornaments of architecture, as we see how 
each people merely decorated its primitive 
abodes. The Doric temple preserves the sem- 
blance of the wooden cabin in which the Dorian 
dwelt. The Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tartar 
tent. The Indian and Egyptian temples still 
betray the mounds and subterranean houses 
of their forefathers. " The custom of making 
houses and tombs in the living rock," says 
Heeren in his Researches on the Ethiopians, 
"determined very naturally the principal char- 
acter of the Nubian Egyptian architecture to 
the colossal form which it assumed. In these 
caverns, already prepared by nature, the eye 
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was accustomed to dwell on huge shapes and 
masses, so that when art came to the assistance 
of nature it could not move on a small scale 
without degrading itself. What would statues 
of the usual size, or neat porches and wings 
have been, associated with those gigantic halls 
before which only Colossi could sit as watchmen 
or lean on the pillars of the interior? " 

The Gothic church plainly originated in 
rude adaptation of the forest trees, with all theil 
boughs, to a festal or solemn arcade; as the 
bands about the cleft pillars still indicate the 
green withes that tied them. No one can walk 
in a road cut through pine woods, without being 
struck with the architectural appearance of the 
grove, especially in winter, when the barren- 
ness of all other trees shows the low arch of the 
Saxons. In the woods in a winter afternoon 
one will see as readily the origin of the stained 
glass window, with which the Gothic cathedrals 
are adorned, in the colors of the western sky 
seen through the bare and crossing branches 
the forest. Nor can any lover of nature enter < 
the old piles of Oxford and the English cathi 
drals, without feeling that the forest overpow^' 
cred the mind of the builder, and that his chisel, 
his saw and plane still reproduced its ferns, its 
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spikes of flowers, its locust, elm, oak, pine, lir 
and spruce.' 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming In stone 
subdued by the insatiable demand of harmony 
in man. The mountain of granite blooms into 
an eternal flower, with the lightness and delicate 
finish as well as the aerial proportions and per- 
spective of vegetable beauty. 

In like manner all public facts are to be indi- 
vidualized, all private facts are to be general- 
ized. Then at once History becomes fluid and 
true, and Biography deep and sublime. As the 
Persian imitated in the slender shafts and capi- 
tals of his architecture the stem and flower of 
the lotus and palm, so the Persian court in its 
magnificent era never gave over the nomadism 
of its barbarous tribes, but travelled from Ec- 
batana, where the spring was spent, to Susa la 
summer and to Babylon for the winter. 

In the early history of Asia and Africa, No- 
madism and Agriculture are the two antago- 
nist facts. The geography of Asia and of Africa 
necessitated a nomadic life. But the nomads 
were the terror of all those whom the soil or the 
advantages of a market had induced to build 
towns. Agriculture therefore was a religious 
iojuQctioD, because of the perils of the stat« 
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nation and in the individual. The nomads of 
Africa were constrained to wander, by the at- 
tacks of the gad-fly, which drives the cattle mad> 
and so compels the tribe to emigrate in the 
rainy season and to drive off the cattle to the 
higher sandy regions. The nomads of Asia fol- j 
low the pasturage from month to month. In ' 
America and Europe the nomadism is of trade 
and curiosity ; a progress, certainly, from the 
gad-fly of Astaboras' to the Anglo and Italo- 
mania of Boston Bay.' Sacred cities, to which 
a periodical religious pilgrimage was enjoined, 
or stringent laws and customs tending to invig- 
orate the national bond, were the check on the 
old rovers ; and the cumulative values of long 
residence are the restraints on the itinerancy of 
the present day. The antagonism of the two 
tendencies is not less active in individuals, as 
the love of adventure or the love of repose hap- 
pens to predominate. A man of rude health and 
flowingspirits has the faculty of rapid domestica 
tion, lives in his wagon and roams through all lat- 
itudes as easily as a Calmuc.^ At 
forest, or in the snow, he sleeps a 
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^V with as good appetite, and associates as happtl; 

I ts beside his own chimneys. Or perhaps his 
facility is deeper seated, in the increased range 
of his faculties of observation, which yield him 
points of interest wherever fresh objects meet 
his eyes. The pastoral nations were needy and 
hungry to desperation; and this intellectual 
nomadism, in its excess, bankrupts the mind 
through the dissipation of power on a miscellany 
of objects. The home-keeping wit, on the other 
hand, is that continence or content which finds 

■ eII the elements of life in its own soil ; and 
which has its own perils of monotony and de- 
terioration, if not stimulated by foreign infu- 
sions.* 

Every thing the individual sees without him 
corresponds to his states of mind, and every 
thing is in turn intelligible to him, as his onward 
thinking leads him into the truth to which that 
fact or series belongs. 

The primeval world, — the Fore- World, as 
the Germans say, — I can dive to it in myself 
ts wcH as grope for it with researching fingers 
Jn catacombs, libraries, and the broken reliefs 
and torsos of ruined villas. 

What is the foundation of that interest all 
jnen feel in Greek history, letters, art and poetry, 
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in all its periods from the Heroic or Homeric 
age down to the domestic life of the Atheni- 
ans and Spartans, four or five centuries later? 
What but this, that every man passes personally 
through a Grecian period. The Grecian state is 
the era of the bodily nature, the perfection of 
the senses, — of the spiritual nature unfolded 
in strict unity with the body. In it existed those 
human forms which supplied the sculptor with 
his models of Hercules, Phcebus, and Jove; 
not like the forms abounding in the streets of 
modem cities, wherein the face is a confused 
blur of features, but composed of incorrupt, 
sharply defined and symmetrical features, whose 
eye-sockets are so formed that it would be im- 
possible for such eyes to squint and take fur- 
tive glances on this side and on that, but they 
must turn the whole head. The manners of 
that period are plain and fierce. The reverence 
exhibited is for personal qualities ; courage, ad* 
dress, self-command, justice, strength, swiftness, 
a loud voice, a broad chest. Luxury and ele- 
gance are not known. A sparse population and 
want make every man his own valet, cook, 
butcher and soldier, and the habit of supplying 
his own needs educates the body to wonderful 
performances. Such are the Agamemnon and 
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Diomed of Homer, and not far different is the 
picture Xenophon gives of himself and his com- 
patriots in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
" After the army had crossed the river Teleboas 
in Armenia, there fell much snow, and the troops 
lay miserably on the ground covered with it. 
But Xenophon arose naked, and taking an axe, 
began to split wood ; whereupon others rose 
and did the like." ' Throughout his army exists 
a boundless liberty of speech. They quarrel for 
plunder, they wrangle with the generals on each 
new order, and Xenophon is as sharpntongued 
as any and sharper-tongued than most, and so 
gives as good as he gets. Who does not see 
that this is a gang of great boys, with such a 
code of honor and such lax discipline as great 
hoys have ? 

The costly charm of the ancient tragedy, and 
indeed of all the old literature, is that the per- 
sons speak simply, — speak as persons who 
have great good sense without knowing it, be- 
fore yet the reflective habit has become the pre- 
dominant habit of the mind. Our admiration 
of the antique is not admiration of the old, but 
of the natural. The Greeks are not reflective, 
but perfect in their senses and in their health, 
with the iinest physical oi^nization in the 
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world. Adults acted with the simplicity ind 
grace of children. They made vases, tragedies 
and statues, such as healthy senses should,^ 
that is, in good taste. Such things have con- 
tinued to be made in all ages, and arc now, 
wherever a healthy physique exists ; but, as a 
class, from their superior organization, they have 
surpassed all. They combine the energy of 
manhood with the engaging unconsciousness of 
childhood. The attraction of these manners is 
that they belong to man, and are known to 
epery man in virtue of his being once a child; 
besides that there are always individuals who 
retain these characteristics. A person of child- 
like genius and inborn energy is still a Greek, 
and revives our love of the Muse of Hellas. I 
admire the love of nature in the Philoctetes. In 
reading those fine apostrophes to sleep, to the 
stars, rocks, mountains and waves, I feel time 
passing away as an ebbing sea. I feel the eter- 
nity of man, the identity of his thought. The 
Greek had, it seems, the same fellow-beings as I. 
The sun and moon, water and fire, met his heart 
precisely as they meet mine. Then the vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between 
Classic and Romantic schools, seems superficial 
tnd pedantic. When a thought of Plato be*. 
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^Vcomes a thought to me, — when a truth that fired 
the soul of Pindar fires mine, time is no more. 
When I feel that we two meet in a perception, 
that our two souls are tinged with the same 
hue, and do as it were run into one, why should 
I measure degrees of latitude, why should I 
count Egyptian years ? 

The student interprets the age of chivalry by 
his own age of chivalry, and the days of mari- 
time adventure and circumnavigation by quite 
parallel miniature experiences of his own. To 
the sacred history of the world he has the same 
key. When the voice of a prophet out of the 
deeps of antiquity merely echoes to him a sen- 
timent of his infancy, a prayer of his youth, he 
then pierces to the truth through all the confu- 
lion of rradttion and the caricature of institu- 
tions. 

Rare, extravagant spirits come by us at inter- 
vals, who disclose to us new facts in nature. I 
see that men of God have from time to time 
walked among men and made their commission 
felt in the heart and soul of the commonest 
hearer. Hence evidently the tripod, the priest, 
the priestess inspired by the divine afflatus. 

Jesus astonishes and overpowers sensual peo- 
ple. They cannot unite him to history, or re> 
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concile him with themselves. As they come 
revere their intuitions and aspire to live holily^ 
their own piety explains every fact, every word.: 

How easily these old worships of Moses, 
Zoroaster, of Menu, of Socrates, domesticate 
themselves in the mind. I cannot find any an- 
tiquity in them. They are mine as much as 
theirs. 

I have seen the first monks and anchorets, 
without crossing seas or centuries. More than 
once some individual has appeared to me with 
such negligence of labor and such commanding 
contemplation, a haughty beneficiary begging in 
the name of God, as made good to the nine- 
teenth century Simeon the Stylite, the ThebaJa, 
tnd the first Capuchins.' 

The priestcraft of the East and West, of tl 
Magian, Brahmin, Druid, and Inca, Is expounded 
in the individual's private life. The cramping 
influence of a "lard formalist on a young child, 
in repressing his spirits and courage, paralyzing 
the understanding, and that without producing 
indignation, but only fear and obedience, and 
even much sympathy with the tyranny, — is a] 
femiliar fact, explained to the child when he be-l 
comes a man, only by seeing that the oppressor 
of his youth is himself a child tyrannized over 
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by those names and words and forms of whose 
influence he was merely the organ to the youth. 
The fact teaches him how Belus was worshippea 
and how the Pyramids were built, better than 
the discovery by Champollion of the names of 
all the workmen and the cost of every tile. He 
finds Assyria and the Mounds of Cholula at 
his door, and himself has laid the courses. 

Again, in that protest which each considerate 
person makes against the superstition of his 
times, he repeats step for step the part of old 
reformers, and in the search after truth 6nds, 
like them, new perils to virtue. He learns again 
what moral vigor is needed to supply the girdle 
of a superstition. A great licentiousness treads 
on the heels of a reformation. How many times 
in the history of the world has the Luther of 
the day had to lament the decay of piety in his 
own household ! " Doctor," said his wife to 
Martin Luther, one day, " how is it that whilst 
subject to papacy we prayed so often and with 
«uch fervor, whilst now we pray with the utmost 
coldness and very seldom ? " ' 

The advancing man discovers how deep a 
property he has in literature, — in all fable as 
well as in all history. He finds that the poet 

I no odd fellow who described strange and 
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impossible situations, but that universal man 
wrote by his pen a confession true for one and 
true for all. His own secret biography he finds 
in lines wonderfully intelligible to him, dotted 
down before he was born. One after another he 
comes up in his private adventures with every 
fable of j^sop, of Homer, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, 
of Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies them iwith his 
own head and hands. 

The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being 
proper creations of the imagination and not of 
the fancy, are universal verities. What a range 
of meanings and what perpetual pertinence has 
the story of Prometheus ! Beside its primary 
value as the first chapter of the history of 
Europe, (the mythology thinly veiling authentic 
facts, the invention of the mechanic arts and 
the migration of colonies,) it gives the history 
of religion, with some closeness to the faith of 
later ages. Prometheus is the Jesus of the old 
mythology. He is the friend of man; stands 
between the unjust "justice" of the Eternal 
Father and the race of mortals, and readily suf- 
fers all things on their account.' But where itfl 
departs from the Calvinistic Christianity andF 
exhibits him as the dcfier of Jove, it representl 
■ state of mind which readily appears whereva 
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the doctrine of Theism is taught in a crude, 
objective form, and which seems the self-defence 
of man against this untruth, namely a discon- 
tent with the believed fact that a God exists, 
and a feeling tha' the obligation of reverence is 
onerous. It would steal if it could the fire of 
the Creator, and live apart from him and inde- 
pendent of him. The Prometheus Vinctus is 
the romance of skepticism. Not less true to all 
time are the details of that stately apologue. 
Apolio kept the Bocks of Admetus, said the 
poets. When the gods come among men, they 
sre not known. Jesus was not ; Socrates and 
Shakspeare were not. Antseus was suffocated 
by the gripe of Hercules, but every time he 
touched his mother-earth his strength was re- 
newed. Man is the broken giant, and tn all hts 
weakness both his body and his mind are invig- 
orated by habits of conversation with nature. 
The power of music, the power of poetry, to 
unfix and as it were clap wings to solid nature, 
interprets the riddle of Orpheus.' The philo- 
sophical perception of identity through endless 
mutations of form makes him know the Pro- 
teus. Wh:it else am I who laughed or wept yes- 
terday, who slept last night like a corpse, and 
this morning stood and raa i And what see I 
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on any side but the transmigrations of Pro- 
teus ? I can symbolize my thought by using 
the name of any creature, of any fact, because 
every creature is man agent or patient. Tanta- 
lus is but a name for you and me. Tantalus 
means the impossibility of drinking the waters 
of thought which are always gleaming and wav- 
ing within sight of the soul,' The transmigra- 
tion of souls is no fable. I would it were; but 
men and women are only half human. Every 
animal of the barn-yard, the field and the for- 
est, of the earth and of the waters that are 
under the earth, has contrived to get a footing 
and to leave the print of its features and form 
in some one or other of these upright, heaven- 
facing speakers. Ah ! brother, stop the ebb of 
thy soul, — ebbing downward into the forms 
into whose habits thou hast now for many years 
slid." As near and proper to us is also that old 
fable of the Sphinx, who was said to sit in the 
road-side and put riddles to every passenger. 
If the man could not answer, she swallowed him 
alive. If he could solve the riddle, the Sphinx 
was slain. What is our life but an endless flight 
of winged facts or events? In splendid variety 
these changes come, all putting questions to the 
human spirit. Those men who cannot answer 
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by a superior wisdom these facta or questions 
of time, serve them. Facts encumber them, 
tyrannize over them, and make the men of 
routine, the men of sense, in whom a literal obe- 
dience to facts has extinguished every spark of 
chat light by which man is truly man. But if 
the man is true to his better instincts or senti- 
ments, and refuses the dominion of facts, as one 
that comes of a higher race; remains fast by the 
Boul and sees the principle, then the facts fall 
aptly and supple into their places; they know 
their master, and the meanest of them glorifies 
him." 

See in Goethe's Helena the same desire that 
every word should be a thing. These figures, 
he would say, these Chirons, Griffins, Phorkyas, 
Helen and Leda, are somewhat, and do exert a 
specific influence on the mind. So far then are 
they eternal entities, as real to-day as in the 
first Olympiad. Much revolving them he writes 
out freely his humor, and gives them body to 
his own imagination. And although that poem 
be as vague and fantastic as a dream, yet is it 
much more attractive than the more regular 
dramatic pieces of the same author, for the rea- 
son that it operates a wonderful relief to the 
mind from the routine of customary images, — 



awakens the reader's invention and fancy by 
the wild freedom of the design, and by the un- 
ceasing succession of brisk shocks of surprise. 

The universal nature, too strong for the petty 
nature of the bard, sits on his neck and writes 
through his hand ; so that when he seems to 
vent a mere caprice and wild romance, the issue 
is an exact allegory. Hence Plato said that 
" poets utter great and wise things which they 
do not themselves understand." ' All the fic- 
tions of the Middle Age explain themselves as 
a masked or frolic expression of that which in 
grave earnest the mind of that period toiled to_ 
achieve. Magic and all that is ascribed to it I 
a deep presentiment of the powers of sciena 
The shoes of swiftness, the sword of sharpness, ' 
the power of subduing the elements, of using 
the secret virtues of minerals, of understand- 
ing the voices of birds, are the obscure efforts 
of the mind in a right direction. The preternat- 
ural prowess of the hero, the gift of perpetual 
youth, and the like, are alike the endeavor of 
the human spirit " to bend the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind." 

In Perceforest and Amadis de Gaul a garlai 
and a rose bloom on the head of her who i 
£uthiul, and fade on the brow of the inconstant 
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In the story of the Boy and the Mantle * even 
a mature reader may be surprised with a glow 
of virtuous pleasure at the triumph of the gen- 
tle Venelas ; and indeed all the postulates of 
elfin annals, — that the fairies do not like to 
be named; that their gifts are capricious and 
not to be trusted ; that who seeks a treasure 
must not speak; and the like, — I find true in 
Concord, however they might be in Cornwall 

Lor Bretagne. 

1 Is it otherwise in the newest romance? I read 
the Bride of Lammermoor. Sir William Ash- 
ton is a mask for a vulgar temptation, Ravei.s- 
wood Castle a fine name for proud poverty, and 
the foreign mission of state only a Bunyan dis- 
guise for honest industry. We may all shoot a 
wild bull that would toss the good and beauti- 
ful, by fighting down the unjust and sensual. 
Lucy Ashton is another name for fidelity, which 
is always beaudful and always liable Co caJamity 
in this world. 

But along with the civil and metaphysical 
history of man, another history goes daily for- 
ward, — that of the external world, — in which 
he is not less strictly implicated. He is the 
compend of time ; he is also the correlative oi 
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nature. His power consists in the multitude 
of his affinities, in the fact that his life is inter- 
twined with the whole chain of organic and in- 
organic being. In old Rome the public roads 
beginning at the Forum proceeded north, south, 
east, west, to the centre of every province of the 
empire, making each market -town of Persia, 
Spain and Britain pervious to the soldiers of 
the capital : so out of the human heart go as it 
were highways to the heart of every object in 
nature, to reduce it under the dominion of man. 
A man is a bundle of relations, a knot of roots, 
whose flower and fruitage is the world. His 
faculties refer to natures out of him and pre- 
dict the world he is to inhabit, as the fins of 
the fish foreshow that water exists, or the wings 
of an eagle in the egg presuppose air. He can- 
not live without a world." Put Napoleon in 
an island prison, let his faculties find no men 
to act on, no Alps to climb, no stake to play 
for, and he would beat the air, and appear stu- i 
pid. Transport him to large countries, dense i 
population, complex interests and antagonist 
power, and you shall see that the man Napo- 
leon, bounded that is by such a profile and out- 
line, is not the virtual Napoleon. This is bat ■ 
Talbot's shadow ; — 
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" His inbsiance i> nor here. 
For whit you icc ia but the smallest ptit 
And least proponion of humanity; 
But were the whole frame here. 
It ia of such a ipacioui, lofty pitch. 
Your roof were rot (ufficjeni to contun it. 
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Columbus needs a planet to shape his course 
upon. Newton and Laplace need myriads of 
age and thick-strewn celestial areas. One may 
say a gravitating solar system is already pro- 
phesied in the nature of Newton's mind. Not 
less docs the brain of Davy or of Gay-Lussac, 
from childhood exploring the affinities and 
repulsions of particles, anticipate the laws of 
organization. Does not the eye of the human 
embryo predict the light? the ear of Hande[ 
predict the witchcraft of harmonic sound ? Do 
not the constructive fingers of Watt, Fulton, 
Whittcmorc, Arkwright, predict the fusible, 
hard, and temperable texture of metals, the 
properties of stone, water, and wood ? Do not 
the lovely attributes of the maiden child predict 
the refinements and decorations of civil soci- 
ety? Here also we are reminded of the action 
of man on man. A mind might ponder its 
thoughts for ages and not gain so much self- 
knowledge as the passion of love shall teach it 
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in a day. Who knows himself before he has 
been thrilled with indignation at an outrage, or 
has heard an eloquent tongue, or has shared the 
throb of thousands in a national exultation or 
alarm? No man can antedate his experience, or 
guess what faculty or feeling a new object shall 
unlock:, any more than he can draw to-day the 
face of a person whom he shall see to-morrow 
for the first time. 

1 will not now go behind the general states 
mcnt to explore the reason of this correspon- 
dency. Let it suffice that in the light of these 
two facts, namely, that the mind is One, and 
that nature is its correlative, history is to be 
read and written. 

Thus in all ways does the soul concentrate 
and reproduce its treasures for each pupil. He 
too shall pass through the whole cycle of expe- 
rience. He shall collect into a focus the rays 
of nature. History no longer shall be a dull 
book. It shall walk incarnate in everv just and 
wise man. You shall not tell me by languages 
and titles a catalogue of the volumes you have 
read. You shall make me feel what periods you 
have lived. A man shall be the Temple of 
Fame. He shall walk, as the poets have de- 
scribed that goddess, in a robe painted all over 
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with wonderful events and experiences; — his 
own form and features by their exalted intelli- 
gence shall be that variegated vest. I shall find 
in him the Foreworld ; in his childhood the 
Age of Gold, the Apples of Knowledge, the 
Argonautic Expedition, the calling of Abra- 
ham, the building of the Temple, the Advent 
of Christ, Dark Ages, the Revival of Letters, 
the Reformation, the discovery of new lands, 
the opening of new sciences and new regions in 
man. He shall be the priest of Pan, and bring 
with him into humble cottages the blessing of 
the morning stars, and all the recorded benefits 
of heaven and earth. 

Is there somewhat overweening in this claim? 
Then I reject all I have written, for what is the 
use of pretending to know what we know not ? 
But it 18 the fault of our rhetoric that we can- 
not strongly state one fact without seeming to 
belie some other. I hold our actual knowledge 
very cheap. Hear the rats in the wall, see the 
lizard on the fence, the fungus under foot, the 
lichen on the log. What do I know sympa- 
thetically, morally, of either of these worlds of 
life ? As old as the Cauca-sian man, — perhaps 
older, — these creatures have kept their counsel 
beside him, and there is no record of any word 
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or sign that has passed from one to the other.* 
What connection do the books show between 
the fifty or sixty chemical elements and the his- 
torical eras? Nay, what does history yet re- 
cord of the metaphysical annals of man ? What , 
light does it shed on those mysteries which we 1 
hide under the names Death and Immortality? ^ 
Yet every history should be written in a wis- 
dom which divined the range of our affinities 
and looked at facts as symbols. I am ashamed 
to see what a shallow village tale our so-called 
History is. How many times we must say 
Rome, and Paris, and Constantinople ! What 
does Rome know of rat and lizard? What are 
Olympiads and Consulates to these neighbor- 
ing systems of being? Nay, what food or expe- 
rience or succor have they for the Esquimaux 
«eal-hunter, for the Kanaka in his canoe, for 
the fisherman, the stevedore, the porter? I 

Broader and deeper we must write our annals, ^ 
— from an ethical reformation, from an Influx 
of the ever new, ever sanative conscience, — if 
we would trulier express our central and wide- 
related nature, instead of this old chronology 
of selfishness and pride to which we have too 
long lent our eyes. Already that day exists for 
us, shines in on us at unawares, but the path of 
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tdence and of letters is not the way into nature. 
The idiot, the Indian, the child and unschooled 
farmer's boy stand nearer to the light by which 
nature is to be reads than the dissector or the 
antiquary.' 
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** Ne te quBttverit extra.** 



Man it his own tttr; tnd the soul thtt ctn 
Render an honest and a perfect man. 
Commands all light, all influence, all fiite; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Onr fiital shadows that walk by us still. 

EfiJtgm §9 Jkstammt mtd FUuktrU Huwi MamU Fftium 



Out the bantUng on the ro^. 
Suckle him with the the-wolf 's tett* 
Wmtered with the hawk and fox. 
Power and speed be hands and feec 
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I READ the other day some verses written 
by an eminent painter which were original 
' and not conventional." The soul always hears 
an admonition in such lines, let the subject be 
what it may. The sentiment they instil is of 
more value than any thought they may contain. 
To believe your own thought, to believe that 
what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men, — that is genius. Speak your latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal sense : 
for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, 
and our first thought is rendered back to us by 
the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar 
as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton is 
that they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men, but what Ihey thought. 
A man should team to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the lustre of the firmament 
of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought, because it is his. In every 
vork of genius wc recognize our own rejected 
hfaoughts; they come back to us with a certain 
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alienated majesty.' Great works of art have I 
more affecting lesson for us than this. The] 
teach us to abide by our spontaneous impres- 
sion with good-humored inflexibility then most 
when the whole cry of voices is on the other 
side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say with 
masterly good sense precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall be 
forced to take with shame our own opinion from 
another. 

There is a time in every man's education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is igno- 
rance ; that imitation is suicide; that he must 
take himself for better for worse as his portion ; 
that though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to hira 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till. The power 
which resides in him is new in nature, and none 
but he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried. Not for no- 
thing one face, one character, one fact, makes 
much impression on him, and another none. 
This sculpture in the memory is not withoiU 
preestablished harmony. The eye was placet 
where one ray should fall, that it might testify! 
of that particular ray. We but half express aur*« 
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selves, and are ashamed of that divine idea which 
each of us represents.' It may be safely trusted 
as proportionate and of good issues, so it be 
faithfully imparted, but God will not have his 
work made manifest by cowards. A man is re- 
lieved and gay when he has put his heart into 
his work and done his best ; but what he has 
laid or done otherwise shall give him no peace. 
It is a deliverance which docs not deliver. In 
the attempt his genius deserts him; no muse 
befriends; no Invention, no hope. 
■ Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. Accept the place the divine provi- 
dence has found for you, the society of your 
contemporaries, the connection of events. Great • 
men have always done so, and confided them- ' 
selves childlike to the genius of theirage, betray- • 
ing their perception that the absolutely trustwor- ■ 
thy was seated at their heart, working through ■ 
their hands, predominating in all their being. • 
And we are now men, and must accept in the 
highest mind the same transcendent destiny ; 
and not minors and invalids in a protected cor- • [i 
ncr, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but I 
guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying the 
Almighty effort and advancing on Chaos and the 
Duk. 
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What pretty oracles nature yields us on thk 
text in the face and behavior of children, babes, 
and even brutes! That divided and rebel mind, 
that distrust of a sentiment because our arith- 
metic has computed the strength and means 
opposed to our purpose, these have not. Their 
mind being whole, their eye is as yet uncon- 
quered, and when we look in their faces we are 
disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody ; all 
conform to it; so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults who prattle 
and play to it. So God has armed youth and 
pvberty and manhood no less with its own pi- 
quancy and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put bv, if it 
will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has 
no force, because he cannot speak to you and 
me. Hark! in the next room his voice is sutfi- 
ciently clear and emphatic. It seems he knows 
how to speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or 
bold then, he will know how to make us seniors 
very unnecessary.* 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a 
* dinner, and would disdain as much as a lord to 
. do or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy 
attitude of human nature. A boy is in the par- 
lor what the pit is in the playhouse; indepen- 
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dent, irresponsible, looking out from his comer 
on such people and facts as pass by, he tries and 
sentences them on their merits, in the swift, 
summary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, 
silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers him- 
self never about consequences, about interests; 
he gives an independent, genuine verdict. You 
must court him ; he does not court you. But 
the man is as it were clapped into jail by his 
consciousness. As soon as he has once acted 
or spoken with eclat he is a committed person, 
watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hun- 
dreds, whose affections must now enter into his 
account. There is no Lethe for this. Ah, that he 
could pass again into his neutrality! Who can 
thus avoid all pledges and, having observed, ob- 
serve again from the same unaffected, unbiased, 
unbribabte, unaffrlgKted Innocence, — must al- 
ways be formidable. He would utter opinions 
on all passing affairs, which being seen to be not 
private but necessary, would sink like darts into 
the ear of men and put them in fear." 

These are the voices which we hear in soli- 
tude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we 
enter into the world. Society everywhere Is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one 
of iti members. Society is a joint-stock, com- 
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pany, in which the members agree, for the bet- 
ter securing of his bread to each shareholder, to 
surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. 
The virtue in most request is conformity. Self- 
reliance is its aversion. It loves not realities 
and creators, but names and customs. i 

Whoso would be a man, must be a nonconJ 
formist. He who would gather immortal palms 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of your own 
mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall 
have the suffrage of the world. I remember 
answer which when quite young I was prompt! 
to make to a valued adviser who was wont 
importune me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, *' What have I to do 
with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within ?" my friend suggested, — "But 
these impulses may be from below, not from 
above," I replied, " They do not seem to me 
to be such; but if I am the Devil's child, I will 
live then from the Devil." No law can be sa- 
cred to me but that of my nature. Good and 
bad are but names very readily transferable to 
that or this ; the only right is what is after my 
constitution ; the only wrong what is against it. 
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A man is to carry himself in the presence of all 
opposition as if every thing were titular and 
ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to think how 
easily we capitulate to badges and names, to 
large societies and dead institutions. Every 
decent and well-spoken individual affects and 
sways me more than is right. I ought to go 
upright and vital, and speak the rude truth in 
all ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat of 
philanthropy, shall that pass ? If an angry bigot 
assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and 
comes to me with his last news from Barbadoes, 
why should 1 not say to him, ' Go love thy 
infiint ; love thy wood-chopper ; be good-na- 
tured and modest; have that grace; and never 
varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with 
this incredible tenderness for black folk a thou- 
sand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.' 
Rough and graceless would be such greeting, 
but truth is handsomer than the affectation of 
love. Your goodness must have some edge to 
it,' — else it is none. The doctrine of hatred 
must be preached, as the counteraction of the 
doctrine of love, when that pules and whines. 
I shun father and mother and wife and brother 
when my genius calls me. I would write on the 
lintcla of the door - post, ff^him. I hope it is 
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somewhat better than whim at last, but we can» 
not spend the day in explanation." Expect me 
not to show cause why I seek or why I exclude 
company. Then again, do not tell me, as a 
good man did to-day, of my obligation to put 
all poor men in good situations. Are they my 
poor ? I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, 
that 1 grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I 
give to such men as do not belong to me and 
to whom I do not belong. There is a class of 
persons to whom by all spiritual atHnity I am 
bought and sold ; for them I will go to prison 
if need be ; but your miscellaneous popular 
charities ; the education at college of fools ; 
the building of meeting-houses to the vain end 
to which many now stand ; alms to sots, and 
the thousand-fold Relief Societies; — though 
I confess with shame I sometimes succumb and 
give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, which by 
and by I shall have the manhood to with- 
hold.' 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather 
the exception than the rule. There "is the man 
anJ his virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or chanty, much 
as they would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
non-appearance on parade. Their works are 
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done as an apology or extenuation of their liv- 
ing in the world, — as invalids and the insane 
pay a high board. Their virtues are penances, 
do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life 
is for itself and not for a spectacle. I much 
prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so it 
be genuine and equal, than that it should be 
glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be sound 
and sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. 
1 aslc primary evidence that you are a man, and 
refuse this appeal from the man to his actions. 
I know that for myself it makes no difference 
whether I do or forbear those actions which arc 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for 
a privilege where I have intrinsic right. Few 
and mean as my gifts may be, I actually am, 
and do not need for my own assurance or the 
assurance of my fellows any secondary testi- 
mony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally ardu- 
ous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve 
for the whole distincdon between greatness and 
meanness. It is the harder because you will al- 
ways find those who think they know what is 
your duty better than you know It. It is casv 
in the world to live after the world's opinion ; 
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have become dead to you is that it scatters your 
force. It loses your time and blurs the impres- 
sion of your character. If you maintain a dead 
church, contribute to a dead Bible-society, vote 
with a great party either for the government or 
against it,' spread your table like base house- 
keepers, — under all these screens I have diffi- 
culty to detect the precise man you are : and of 
course so much force is withdrawn from your 
proper life. But do your work, and I shall know 
you. Do your work, and you shall reinforce 
yourself. A man must consider what a blind- 
man's-buff is this game of conformity, if I know 
your sect I anticipate your argument. I hear a 
preacher announce for his text and topic the ex- 
pediency of one of the institutions of his church. 
Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can 
he say a new and spontaneous word ? Do I not 
know that with all this ostentation of examin- 
ing the grounds of the institution he will do no 
such thing ? Do 1 not know that he is pledged 
to himself not to look but at one side> the 
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permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish 
minister? He is a retained attorney, and these 
airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. 
Well, most men have bound their eyes with one 
or another handkerchief, and attached them- 
selves to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them not false 
in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but 
false in all particulars. Their every truth is 
not quite true. Their two is not the real two, 
their four not the real four; so that every word 
they say chagrins us and we know not where to 
begin to set them right. Meantime nature is 
not slow to equip us in the prison-uniform of 
the party to which we adhere. We come to wear 
one cut of face and figure, and acquire by de- 
grees the gentlest asinine expression. There is 
a mortifying experience in particular, which does 
not fail to wreak itself also in the general his- 
tory ; I mean " the foolish face of praise," the 
forced smilcwhich we put on in company where 
we do not feel at ease, in answer to conversation 
which does not interest us. The muscles, not 
spontaneously moved but moved by a low usurp- 
ing wilfulness, grow tight about the outline of 
the face, with the most disagreeable sensation. 
For nonconformity the world whips you with 
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its displeasure. And therefore a man must know 
how to estimate a sour face. The by-standers 
look askance on him in the public street or iqJ 
the friend's parlor. If this aversion had its ori-M 
gin in contempt and resistance like his own he 
might well go home with a sad countenance ; but 
the sour faces of the multitude, like their sweet 
faces, have no deep cause, but are put on and 
off as the wind blows and a newspaper directs. 
Yet is the discontent of the multitude more for- 
midable than that of the senate and the college. 
It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the 
world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. 
Their rage is decorous and prudent, for they are 
timid, as being very vulnerable themselves. But 
when to their feminine rage the indignation of 
the people is added, when the ignorant and the 
poor are aroused, when the unintelligent brute 
force that lies at the bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magna- 
nimity and religion to treat it godlike as a trifle 
of no concernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust 
is our consistency ; a reverence for our past act 
or word because the eyes of others have no other 
data for computing our orbit than our past actSsJ 
and we are loth to disappoint them. 
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But why should you keep your head over 
your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of 
your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you 
have stated in this or that public place? Sup- 
pose you should contradict yourself; what then ? 
It seems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely 
on your memory alone, scarcely even in acts of 
pure memory, but to bring the past for judg- 
ment into the thousand-eyed present, and live 
ever in 8 new day. In your metaphysics you 
have denied personality to the Deity, yet when 
the devout motions of the soul come, yield to 
them heart and life, though they should clothe 
God with shape and color.' Leave your theory, 
as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, and 
flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of lit- 
tle minds, adored by little statesmen and philo- 
sophers and divines. With consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Speak what you think now in hard words and 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard 
words ^ain, though it contradict every thing you 
said to-day. — 'Ah, so you shall be sure to be 
misunderstood.' — Is it so bad then to be mis- 
understood i Pythagoras was misunderstood, 
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and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Coper» 
nicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure 
and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great 
is to be misunderstood.' 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All 
the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law 
of his being, as the inequalities of Andes and 
Himmaleh are insignificant in the curve of the 
sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and 
try him. A character is Hke an acrostic or Alex- 
andrian stanza ; — read it forward, backward, or 
across, it still spells the same thing. In this 
pleasing contrite wood-life which God allows me, 
let me record day by day my honest thought 
without prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot 
doubt, it will be found symmetrical, though I 
mean it not and see it not. My book should 
smell of pines and resound with the hum of 
insects.* The swallow over my window should 
interweave that thread or straw he carries in his 
bill into my web also. We pass for what wc 
are. Character teaches above our wills. Men 
imagine that they communicate their virtue or 
vice only by overt actions, and do not see that 
virtue or vice emit a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever vari- 
ety of actions, so they be each honest and natu- 
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ml in their hour. For of one will, the actions 
will be harmonious, however unlike they seem. 
These varieties are lost sight of at a little dis- 
tance, at a little height of thought. One ten- 
dency unites them all. The voyage of the best 
ship is a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. See the 
line from a sufficient distance, and it straightens 
itself to the average tendency. Your genuine I 
action will explain itself and will explain your 
Other genuine actions. Your conformity explains 
nothing. Act singly, and what you have already 
done singly will justify you now. Greatness 
appeals to the future. If I can be firm enough 
to-day to do right and scorn eyes, I must have 
done so much right before as to defend me 
now. Be it how it will, do right now. Always 
scorn appearances and you always may. The 
force of character is cumulative. AH the fore- 
gone days of virtue work their health into this. 
What makes the majesty of the heroes of the 
senate and the field, which so fills the imagi- 
nation ? The consciousness of a train of great 
days and victories behind. They shed a united 
light on the advancing actor. He is attended 
as by a visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham's voice, and dig- 
nity into Washington's port, and America into 
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it is no epiYemcra. It is always ancient v 
Wc worship it to-day because it is not of to- 
day. We love it and pay it homage because it 
is not a trap for our love and homage, but is 
self-dependent, self-derived, and therefore of 
an old immaculate pedigree, even if shown in a 
young person. J 

I hope in these days we have heard the last J 
of conformity and consistency. Let the words ' 
be gazetted and ridiculous henceforward. In- 
stead of the gong for dinner, let us hear a whis- 
tle from the Spartan fife. Let us never bow 
and apologize more. A great man is coming to 
eat at my house. I do not wish to please him ; 
I wish that he should wish to please me. I 
will stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make It kind, I would make it true. 
Let us aflront and reprimand the smooth me- 
diocrity and squalid contentment of the times, 
and hurl in the face of custom and trade and 
office, the fact which is the upshot of all history, 
that there is a great responsible Thinker and 
Actor working wherever a man works; that a 
true man belongs to no other time or place, 
but is the centre of things. Where he is, there 
is nature. He measures you and all men and 
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all events. Ordinarily, every body in sodetjr 
reminds us of somewhat else, or of some other 
person. Character, reality, reminds you of no- 
thing else; it takes place of the whole creation. 
The man must be so much that he must make 
all circumstances indifferent. Every true man 
is a cause, a country, and an age; requires infi- 
nite spaces and numbers and time fully to ac- 
complish his design; — and posterity seem to 
follow his steps as a train of clients. A man 
Cesar is born, and for ages after we have a 
Roman Empire. Christ is born, and millions 
of minds so grow and cleave to his genius that 
he is confounded with virtue and the possible of 
man. An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man; as, Monachbm, of the Hermit 
Antony; the Reformation, of Luther; Quaker- 
ism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley ; Aboli- 
tion, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called "the 
height of Rome ; " and all history resolves itself 
very easily into the biography of a few stout 
and earnest persons," 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things under his feet. Let him not peep or 
steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a 
charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in the 
world which exists for him. But the man in the 
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Street, finding no worth in himself which corre- 
iponds to the forcewhich built a tower or sculp- 
tured a marble god, feels poor when he looks 
on these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien and forbidding air, much 
like a gay equipage, and seem to say like that, 
" Who are you, Sir ? " Yet they alt arc his, suit- 
ors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties that 
they will come out and take possession. The 
picture waits for my verdict; it is not to com- 
mand me, but I am to settle its claims to praise> 
That popular fable of the sot who was picked 
up dead -drunk in the street, carried to the 
duke's house, washed and dressed and laid in 
the duke's bed, and, on his waking, treated with 
all obsequious ceremony like the duke, and as- 
sured that he had been insane, owes its popu- 
larity to the fact that it symbolizes so well the 
state of man, who is in the world a sort of sot, 
but now and then wakes up, exercises his reason 
and finds himself a true prince.' 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic 
In history our imagination plays us false. King- 
dom and lordship, power and estate, are a gau- 
dier vocabulary than private John and Edward 
in a small house and common day's work; 
the things of life are the same to both ; the suoft I 
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total of both is the same. Why all this defer- 
ence to Alfred and Scanderbeg and Gustavus? 
Suppose they were virtuous; did they wear out 
virtue ? As great a stake depends on your pri- 
vate act to-day as followed their public and 
renowned steps. When private men shall act 
with onginat views, the lustre will be transferred 
from the actions of kings to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by its kings, 
who have so magnetized the eyes of nations. 
It has been taught by this colossal symbol the 
mutual reverence that is due from man to man. 
The joyful loyalty with which men have every- 
where suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law of his 
own, make his own scale of men and things and 
reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money 
but with honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the hieroglyphic by which they ob- 
scurely signified their consciousness of their own 
right and comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action ex- 
erts is explained when wc inquire the reason of 
self-trust. Who is the Trustee ? What is the 
aboriginal Self, on which a universal reliance 
may be grounded? What is the nature and 
power of that science-baling star, without par- 
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allax, without calculable elements, which shoot 
8 ray of beauty even into trivial and impure 
actions, if the least mark of independence ap- 
pear? The inquiry leads us to that source, at 
once the essence of genius, of virtue, and of 
life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We 
denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst 
alt later teachings are tuitions.' In that deep 
i>rce, the last fact behind which analysis cannot 
go, all things find their common origin. For 
the sense of being which in calm hours rises, we 
know not how, in the soul, is not diverse from 
things, from space, from light, from time, from 
man, but one with them and proceeds obviously 
from the same source whence their life and being 
also proceed. We first share the life by which 
things exist and afterwards see them as appear- 
ances in nature and forget that we have shared 
their cause. Here is the fountain of action and 
of thought. Here are the lungs of that inspi- 
ration which giveth man wisdom and which 
cannot be denied without impiety and atheism. 
We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs of 
its activity. When we discern justice, when we 
discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but 
lilow a passage to its beams. If we ask whence 
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this comes, if we seek to pry into the sout 
that causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its pre- 
sence or its absence is all we can affirm. Every 
man discriminates between the voluntary acts 
of his mind and his involuntary perceptions, 
and knows that to his involuntary perceptions a 
perfect faith is due. He may err in the expres- 
sion of them, but he knows that these things 
are so, like day and night, not to be disputed. 
My wilful actions and acquisitions are but rov- 
ing; — the idlest reverie, the faintest native 
emotion, command my curiosity and respect. 
Thoughtless people contradict as readily the 
statement of perceptions as of opinions, or rather 
much more readily; for they do not distinguish 
between perception and notion. They fancy 
that I choose to see this or that thing. But 
perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If I see 
a trait, my children will see it after me, and in 
course of time all mankind, — although it may 
chance that no one has seen it before me. For 
my perception of it is as much a fact as the 
cun.' 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit 
are so pure that it is profane to seek to inter- 
pose helps. It must be that when God speak- 
eth he should communicate, not one thing, but 
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from the centre of the present thought; and 
new date and new create the whole. Whenever 
a mind is simple and receives a divine wisdom, 
old things pass away, — means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall ; it lives now, and absorbs past and 
future into the present hour. All things are 
made sacred by relation to if, — one as much as 
another. Ail things are dissolved to their centre 
by their cause, and in the universal miracle petty 
and particular miracles disappear. If therefore 
a man claims to know and speak of God and 
carries you backward to the phraseology of some 
old mouldered nation in another country, in 
another world, believe him not. Is the acorn 
better than the oak which is its fulness and com- 
pletion ? Is the parent better than the child int 
whom he has cast his ripened being ? Wheni 
then this worship of the past? The centuries 
are conspirators against the sanity and authority 
of the soul. Time and space are but physiolo- 
gical colors which the eye makes, but the soul is 
light : where it is, is day ; where it was, is night ; 
and history is an impertinence and an injury if 
it be any thing more than a cheerful apologue 
or parable of my being and becoming. 
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Man is timid and apologetic ; he is no longer 
upright ; he dares not say ' I think,' ' I ain," but 
quotes some saint or sage.' He is ashamed be- 
fore the blade of grass or the blowing rose. 
These roses under my window make no refer- 
ence to former roses or to better ones ; they are 
for what they are; they exist with God to-day. 
There is no time to them. There is simply the 
rose; it is perfect in every moment of its exist- 
ence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life 
acts; in the full-blown flower there is no more; 
in the leafless root there is no less, its nature 
is satisfied and it satisfies nature in all moments 
alike. But man postpones or remembers; he 
does not live In the present, but with reverted 
eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches 
that surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the fiiture. He cannot be happy and strong 
until he too lives with nature in the present, 
above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what 
strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself 
unless he speak the phraseology of I know not 
what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not 
always sec so great a price on a few texts, on a 
few lives. We are like children who repeat bv 
rote the sentences of grandames and tutors, and. 
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BS they grow older, of the men of talents Bill 
character they chance to see, — painfully recol-1 
lecting the exact words they spoke; afterwardSfJ 
when they come into the point of view whichJ 
those had who uttered these sayings, they un- j 
aerstand them and are willing to let the worda-l 
go ; for at any time they can use words as goodJ 
when occasion comes. If we live truly, we shallf 
see truly. It is as easy for the strong man to be I 
strong, as it is for the weak to be weak. Wheni 
we have new perception, we shall gladly disbur-fl 
den the memory of its hoarded treasures as oldl 
rubbish. When a man lives with God, his voin 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the brook^ 
and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this sub- 
ject remains unsaid ; probably cannot be said ; 
for all that we say is the far-off remembering of 
the intuition. That thought by what I can now 
nearest approach to say it, Is this. When good 
is near you, when you have life in yourself, it 
is not by any known or accustomed way ; you 
shall not discern the footprints of any other; 
you shall not see the face of man ; you shall not 
hear any name; — the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall ex- 
clude example and experience. You take the 
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way from man, not to man. All persons that 
ever existed are its forgotten ministers. Fear 
»nd hope are alike beneath it. There Is some- 
what low even in hope. In the hour of vision 
there is nothing that can be called gratitude, nor 
properly joy. The soul raised over passion be- 
holds identity and eternal causation, perceives 
the self-existence of Truth and Right, and calms 
itself with knowing that all things go well. Vast 
spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South 
Sea ; long intervals of time, years, centuries, arc 
of no account. This which I think and feel un- 
derlay every former state of life and circum- 
stances, as it does underlie my present, and what 
is called life and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 1 
ceases in the instant of repose; it resides in the ! 
moment of transition from a past to a new state^ i 
in the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an 1 
aim. This one fact the world hates ; that the ' 
soul becomes ; for that forever degrades the past, 
turns all riches to poverty, all reputation to a 
8hame,con founds the saint with the rogue.shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why then do we 
prate of self-reliance ? Inasmuch as the soul is 
present there will be power not confident but 
agent.' To talk of reliance is a poor external 
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•»ay of speaking. Speak rather of that which 
[■elies because it works and is. Who has more 
obedience than I masters me, though he should 
not raise his finger. Round him I must revolve 
by the gravitation of spirits. We fancy it rhe- 
toric when we speak of eminent virtue. We do 
not yet see that virtue is Height, and that a man 
or a company of men, plastic and permeable to 
principles, by the law of nature must overpower 
and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, poets, 
who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly 
reach on this, as on every topic, the resolution 
of all into the ever-blessed One. Self-existence 
is the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it 
constitutes the measure of good by the degree in 
which it enters into all lower forms. All things 
real are so by so much virtue as they contain. 
Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, 
eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, and 
engage my respect as examples of its presence 
and impure action. I see the same law working 
in nature for conservation and growth. Power 
is, in nature, the essential measure of right. Na- 
ture suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms 
which cannot help itself. The genesis and matu- 
ration of a planet, its potse and orbit, the bended 
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tree recovering itself from the strong wind, the 
vital resources of every animal and vegetable, are 
demonstrations of the self-sufficing and therefore 
self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove ; let us 
sit at home with the cause.' Let us stun and as- 
tonish the intruding rabble of men and books 
and institutions by a simple declaration of the 
divine fact. Bid the invaders take the shoes from 
off their feet, for God is here within. Let our 
simplicity judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of nature and 
fortune beside our native riches. 

Bur now we are a mob. Man does not stand 
in awe of man, nor is his genius admonished to 
Kay at home, to put itself in communication 
with the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to 
beg a cup of water of the urns of other men. 
We must go alone. I like the silent church be- 
fore the service begins, better than any preach- 
ing. How far off, how cool, how chaste the 
persons look, begirt each one with a precinct or 
sanctuary ! So let us always sit. Why should 
we assume the faults of our friend, or wife, or 
father, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the same blood ? All 
men have my blood and 1 all men's. Noe for 
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that will I adopt their petulance or folly, evenl 
to the extent of being ashamed of it.' But your 1 
isolation must not be mechanical, but spirit-] 
ual, that is, must be elevation. At times the | 
whole world seems to be in conspiracy to im- 
portune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, cli- ] 
ent, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock J 
at once at thy closet door and say, — ' Come J 
out unto us,' But keep thy state ; come not j 
into their confusion. The power men possess J 
to annoy me I give them by a weak curiosity. 
No man can come near me but through my act. J 
" What we love that we have, but by desire s 
bereave ourselves of the love." 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of 
obedience and faith, let us at least resist our 
temptations; let us enter into the state of war 
and wake Thor and Woden, courage and con- 
stancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done 
in our smooch rimes by speaking the truth. 
Check this lying hospitality and lying aflfec- 
rion. Live no longer to the expectarion of these 
deceived and deceiving people with whom we 
converse. Say to them, ' O father, O mother, 

wife, O brother, O friend, I have lived with 
you after appearances hitherto. Henceforward 

1 am the truth's. Be it known unto you that 
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henceforward I obey no law less than ihe eter- 
nal law. I will have no covenants but proximi- 
ties. I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, 
to support my family, to be the chaste husband 
of one wife, — but these relations I must fill 
after a new and unprecedented way. I appeal 
from your customs. I must be myself. 1 can- 
not break myself any longer for you, or you. 
If you can love me for what 1 am, we shall be 
the happier. If you cannot, I will still seek to 
deserve that you should. I will not hide my 
tastes or aversions. I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy, that I will do strongly before the 
sun and moon whatever inly rejoices me and 
the heart appoints. Ifyou are noble, I will love 
you ; if you are not, I will not hurt you and 
myself by hypocritical attentions. If you arc 
true, but not in the same truth with me, cleave 
to your companions ; I will seek my own. I 
do this not selfishly but humbly and truly. It 
is alike your interest, and mine, and all men's, 
however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in 
truth. Does this sound harsh to-day ? You 
will soon love what is dictated by your nature 
as well as mine, and if we follow the truth it 
will bring us out safe at last.' — But so may 
you give these friends pain. Yes, but 1 cannot 
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sell my liberty and my power, to save their 
sensibility. Besides, all persons have their mo- 
ments of reason, when they look out into the 
region of absolute truth ; then will they justify 
me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of 
popular standards is a rejection of all standard, 
and mere antinomianism ; and the bold sensu- 
alist will use the name of philosophy to gild 
his crimes. But the law of consciousness abides. 
There are two confessionals, in one or the other 
of which we must be shriven. You may fulfil 
your round of duties by clearing yourself in the 
direct, or in the reflex way. Consider whether 
you have satisfied your relations to father, mo- 
ther, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and dog — 
whether any of these can upbraid you. But I 
may also neglect this reflex standard and absolve 
me to myself. I have my own stern claims and 
perfect circle. It denies the name of duty to 
many offices that are called duties. But if I can 
discharge its debts it enables me to dispense 
with the popular code. If any one imagines 
that this law is lax, let him keep its command- 
ment one day.' 

And truly it demands something godlike in 
him who has cast off the common motives of 
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humanity and has ventured to trust himself for 
a taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful his 
■will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest 
be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a simple 
purpose may be to him as strong as iron neces- 
lity is to others ! ^ 

If any man consider the present aspects of 
what is called by distinction society, he will see 
the need of these ethics. The sinew and heart 
of man seem to be drawn out, and we are be- 
come timorous, desponding whimperers. We 
tre afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of 
death, and afraid of each other. Our age yields 
no great and perfect persons. We want men and 
women who shall renovate life and our social 
state, but we see that most natures are insol- 
vent, cannot satisfy their own wants, have an 
ambition out of all proportion to their practical 
force and do lean and beg day and night con- 
tinually. Our housekeeping is mendicant, our 
arts, our occupations, our marriages, our religion 
we have not chosen, but society has chosen for 
u>. We are parlor soldiers. Weshun therugged 
battle of fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in their first en- 
terprises they lose all heart. If the young mer- 
chant fails, men say he is ruined. If the 6nest 
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genius studies ar one of our colleges and is nt 
installed in an office within one year aftcrwardi 
in the cities or suburbs of Boston or New York, 
it seems to his friends and to himself that he is 
right in being disheartened and in complaining 
the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from Ni 
Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries 
the professions, who learns it, /arms it, peddles, 
keeps a school, preaches, edits a newspaper, 
goes to Congress, buys a township, and so forth, 
in successive years, and always like a cat falls on 
his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls.' 
He walks abreast with his days and feels no 
shame in not 'studying a profession,' for he 
does not postpone his life, but lives already. 
;ie has not one chance, but a hundred chances. 
^ Let a Stoic open the resources of man and tell 
men they are not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves ; that with the exercise 
of self-trust, new powers shall appear; that a 
man is the word made flesh, bom to shed heal- 
ing to the nations ; that he should be ashamed 
of our compassion, and that the moment he 
acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatries and customs out of the window, we 
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him no more but thank and revere him ; — , 



and that teacher shall restore the life of man'i 
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^H to splendor and make his name dear to all 
^H history. 

^V It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
^* must work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men ; in their religion ; in their 
education ; tn their pursuits ; their modes of 
living; their association ; in their property; in 
their speculative views. 

»t. In what prayers do men allow themselves I 
That which they call a holy office is not so 
much as hrave and manly. Prayer looks abroad 
and asks for some foreign addition to come 
through some foreign virtue, and loses itself in 
endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and 
mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer that craves 
a particular commodity, anything less than all 
good, is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of 
the facts of life from the highest point of view. 
It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing his 
works good. But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is meanness and theft. It supposes 
dualism and not unity in nature and conscious- 
ness. As soon as the man is at one with God, 
he will not beg. He will then sec prayer in all 
action. The prayer of the farmer kneeling in 
his field to weed it, the prayer of the rover 
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kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true 
prayers heard throughout nature, though for 
cheap ends.' Caratach, in Fletcher's " Bon- 
duca," when admonished to inquire the mind 
of the god Audate, replies, — J 

Hii hidden meaning liei in our enileavort ; H 

Our valors are our bcii godi, I 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance: it is in- 
firmity of will. Regret calamities if you can 
thereby help the sufferer ; if not, attend your 
own work and already the evil begins to be re- 
paired. Our sympathy is just as base. We come 
to them who weep foolishly and sit down and 
cry for company, instead of imparting to them 
truth and health in rough electric shocks, put- 
ting them once more in communication with 
their own reason. The secret of fortune is joy 
in our hands. Welcome evermore to gods and 
men is the self-helping man. For him all doors 
are flung wide ; him all tongues greet, all honors 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 
goes out to him and embraces him because he 
did not need it. We solicitously and apologeti- 
cally caress and celebrate him because he held 
on his way and scorned our disapprobation. 
The gods love him because men hated him. 
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" To the persevering mortal," said Zoroaster, 
" the blessed Immortals are swift." 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so 
are their creeds a disease of the intellect. They 
say with those foolish Israelites, ' Let not God 
speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak any 
man with us, and we will obey.' Everywhere 
1 am hindered of meeting God in my brother, 
because he has shut his own temple doors and 
recites fables merely of his brother's, or his 
brother's brother's God. Every new mind is a 
new classification. If it prove a mind of uncom- 
mon activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, 
a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier, it imposes its 
classification on other men, and lo ! a new sys- 
tem. In proportion to the depth of the thought, 
and so to the number of the objects It touches 
and brings within reach of the pupil, Is his 
complacency. But chiefly is this apparent in 
creeds and churches, which are also classifications 
of some powerful mind acting on the elemen- 
tal thought of duty and man's relation to the 
Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Swe- 
denborgism. The pupil takes the same delight 
in subordinating every thing to the new termi- 
nology as a girl who has just learned botany In 
seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby. 
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It will happen for a time that the pupil 
find his intellectual power has grown by th< 
study of his master's mind. But in all unbs 
anced minds the classification is idolized, p; 
for the end and not for a speedily exhaustibi 
means, so that the walls of the system blend 
their eye in the remote horizon with the walls 
the universe; the luminaries of heaven seem 
them hung on the arch their master built. Th< 
cannot imagine how you aliens have any rigl 
to see, — how you can see; ' It must be 
how that you stole the light from U8.' Th( 
do not yet perceive that light, unsystematic, 
domicable, will break into any cabin, even ini 
theirs.' Let them chirp awhile and call it theii 
own. If they are honest and do well, presentl] 
their neat new pinfold will be too strait and low, 
will crack, will lean, will rot and vanish, and 
the immortal light, all young and joyful, million- 
orbed, million-colored, will beam over the uni- 
verse as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the 
perstition of Travelling, whose idols are Italy, 
England, Egypt, retains its fascination for all 
educated Americans. They who made Eng- 
land, Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagina- 
tion, did so by sticking fast where they were. 
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like an axis of the earth. In manly hours we 
feel that duty is our place. The soul is no trav- 
eller; the wise man stays at home, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is at 
home still and shall make men sensible by the 
expression of his countenance that he goes, the 
missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities 
■nd men like a sovereign and not like an inter- 
loper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circum- 
navigation of the globe for the purposes of art, 
of study, and benevolence, so that the man is 
firet domesticated, or does not go abroad with 
the hope of finding somewhat greater than he 
knows. He who travels to be amused, or to get 
somewhat which he does not carry, travels away 
from himself, and grows old even in youth 
among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his 
will and mind have become old and dilapidated 
as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool's paradise. Our first jour- 
neys discover to us the indifference of places. 
At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I 
can be intoxicated with beauty and lose my sad- 
ness. 1 pack my trunk, embrace my friends, em- 
bark on the sea and at last wake up in Naples, 
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and there beside me is the stern fact, the sad 
self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled from. I 
seek the Vatican and the palaces. I affect to be 
intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but 
am not intoxicated. My giant goes with me 
wherever I go.' 

3. But the rage of travelling is a symptom 
of a deeper unsoundness affecting the whole 
intellectual action. The intellect is vagabond, 
and our system of education fosters restlessness. 
Our minds travel when our bodies are forced to 
stay at home. We Imitate ; and what is imita- 
tion but the travelling of the mind? Our houses 
are built with foreign taste; our shelves are gar- 
nished with foreign ornaments; our opinions, 
our tastes, our faculties, lean, and follow the 
Past and the Distant. The soul created the arta 
wherever they have flourished. It was in his 
own mind that the artist sought his model. It 
was an application of his own thought to the 
thing to be done and the conditions to be ob- 
served. And why need we copy the Doric or the 
Gothic model ? Beauty, convenience, grandeur 
of thought and quaint expression are as near to 
us as to any, and If the American artist will 
study with hope and love the precise thing to 
be done by him, considering the climate, the soil| 
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the length of the day, the wants of the people, 
the habit and form of the government, he will 
create a house in which all these will find them- 
selves fitted, and taste and sentiment wUl be 
satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
gift you can present every moment with the 
cumulative force of a whole life's cultivation; 
but of the adopted talent of another you have 
only .an extemporaneous half possession. That 
which each can do best, none but his Maker can 
teach him. No man yet knows what it is, nor 
can, till that person has exhibited it. Where is 
the master who could have taught Shakspeare ? 
Where is the master who could have instructed 
Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or New- 
ton ? Every great man is a unique. The Scip- 
ionism of Scipio is precisely that part he could 
not borrow." Shakspeare will never be made by 
the study of Shakspeare. Do that which is as- 
signed you, and you cannot hope too much or 
dare too much. There is at this moment for 
you an utterance brave and grand as that of the 
colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyp- 
tians, or the pen of Moses or Dante, but differ- 
ent from all these. Not possibly will the soul, 
sll rich, all eloquent, with thousand - cloven 
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tongue, deign to repeat Itself; but if you cafl 
hear what these patriarchs say, surely you can 
reply to them in the same pitch of voice ; for 
the ear and the tongue are two organs of one 
nature. Abide in the simple and noble regions 
of thy life, obey thy heart, and thou shalt repro- 
duce the Foreworld again. 

4, As our Religion, our Education, our Art 
loot abroad, so does our spirit of society. All 
men plume themselves on the improvement of 
society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on 
one side as it gains on the other. It undergoes 
continual changes; it is barbarous, it is civilized, 
it is christianized, it is rich, it is scientific ; but 
this change is not amelioration. For every thing 
that is given something is taken. Society ac- 
quires new arts and loses old instincts. What a 
contrast between the well-clad, reading, writing, 
thinking American, with a watch, a pencil and a 
bill of exchange in his pocket, and the naked 
New Zealander, whose property is a club, a 
spear, a mat and an undivided twentieth of a 
shed to sleep under ! But compare the health 
of the two men and you shall see that the white 
man has lost his aboriginal strength. If the 
traveller tell us truly, strike the savage with ■ 
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broad-axe and in a day or two the flesh shall 
unite and heal as If you struck the blow into 
soft pitch, and the same blow shall send the 
white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has 
lost the use of his feet. He is supported on 
crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. 
He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the 
skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of 
the information when he wants it, the man in 
the street does not know a star in the sky. The 
solstice he does not observe ; the equinox he 
knows as little ; and the whole bright calendar 
of the year is without a dial in his mind. His 
note-books impair his memory; his libraries 
overload his wit; the insurance-office increases 
the number of accidents; and it may be a ques- 
tion whether machinery does not encumber; 
whether we have not lost by refinement some 
energy, by a Christianity, entrenched in estab- 
lishments and forms, some vigor of wild virtue.' 
For every Stoic was a Stotc ; but in Christen- 
dom where is the Christian ? 

There is no more deviation in the moral 
standard than in the standard of height or bulk. 
No greater men are now than ever were. A 
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singular equality may be observed between the 
great men of the first and of tKe last ages; nor 
can all the science, art, religion, and philosophy 
of the nineteenth century avail to educate greater 
men than Plutarch's heroes, three or four and 
twenty centuries ago. Not in time is the race pro- 
gressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, Dioge- 
nes, are great men, but they leave no class. He 
who is really of their class will not be called by .] 
their name, but will be his own man, and in hia 
turn the founder of a sect. The arts and inven- 
tions of each period are only its costume and do 
not invigorate men. The harm of the improved 
machinery may compensate its good. Hudson 
and Behring accomplished so much in their 
fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and Frank- 
lin, whose equipment exhausted the resources 
of science and art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, 
discovered a more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. Columbus 
found the New World in an undecked boat. 
It is curious to see the periodical disuse and 
perishing of means and machinery which were 
introduced with loud laudation a few years or 
centuries before. The great genius returns to 
essential man. We reckoned the improvements 
of the art of war among the triumphs of science. 
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and yet Napoleon conquered Europe by the 
bivouac, which consisted of falling back on 
naked valor and disencumbering it of all aids. 
The Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says Las Cases, " without abolish- 
ing our arms, magazines, commissaries and car- 
riages, untili in imitation of the Roman custom, 
the soldier should receive his supply of corn, 
grind it in his hand-mill and bake his bread 
himself." 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, 
but the water of which it is composed does not. 
The same particle does not rise from the valley 
to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. 
The persons who make up a nation to-day, 
next year die, and their experience dies with 
them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including 
the reliance on governments which protect it, 
is the want of self-reliance. Men have looked 
away from themselves and at things so long 
that they have come to esteem the religious, 
learned and civil institutions as guards of pro- 
perty, and they deprecate assaults on these, be- 
cause they feel them to be assaults on property. 
They measure their esteem of each other by 
what each has, and not by what each is. But a 
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cultivated man becomes ashamed of his pro* 
perty, out of new respect for his nature. Espi 
daily he hates what he has if he see that it is 
accidental, — came to him by inheritance, or 
gift, or crime ; then he feels that it is not hav- 
ing; it does not belong to him, has no root in 
him and merely lies there because no revolution 
or no robber takes it away. But that which a 
man is, does always by necessity acquire ; and 
what the man acquires, is living property, which 
does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, 
but perpetually renews itself wherever the man 
breathes. "Thy lot or portion of life," said the 
Caliph Ali, " is seeking after thee ; therefore 
be at rest from seeking after it."' Our depen- 
dence on these foreign goods leads us to our 
slavish respect for numbers. The political par- 
ties meet in numerous conventions; the greater 
the concourse and with each new uproar of an- 
nouncement, The delegation from Essex ! The 
Democrats from New Hampshire! The Whigs 
of Maine ! the young patriot feels himself 
stronger than before by a new thousand of eyes 
and arms. In like manner the reformers sum- 
mon conventions and vote and resolve in mul- 
titude. Not so, O friends! will the God deign 
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to enter and inhabit you, but by a method pre^ 
cisely the reverse. It is only as a man puts off 
all foreign support and stands alone that 1 sec 
him to be strong and to prevail. He is weaker 
by every recruit to his banner. Is not a man 
better than a town ? Ask nothing of men, 
and, in the endless mutation, thou only firm 
column must presently appear the upholder of 
alt that surrounds thee. He who knows that 
power is inborn, that he is weak because he has 
looked for good out of him and elsewhere, and, 
so perceiving, throws himself unhesitatingly on 
his thought, instantly rights himself, stands in 
the erect position, commands his limbs, works 
miracles ; just as a man who stands on his 
feet is stronger than a man who stands on 
his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men 
gamble with her, and gain all, and lose all, as 
her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful 
the«c winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, 
the chancellors of God. In the Will work and 
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re, and thou hast chained the wheel of 



Chance, and shall sit hereafter out of fear from 
her rotations. A political victory, a rise of 
rents, the recovery of your sick or the return 
of your absent friend, or some other favorable 
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event raises your spirits, and you think good 
days are preparing for you. Do not believe 
it. Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph 
of principles. 
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The wingt of Time tre black and whiter 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Moontain taU and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 
In changing moon, in tidal wave, 
Glowt the feud of Want and Have. 
Gauge of more and lest through apace 
Electric star and pencil plays. 
The lonely Earth amid the balls 
That hurry through the eternal hallsi 
A makeweight flying to the yM, 
Supplemental uteroid. 
Or compensatory spark. 
Shoots across the neutral Dark, 



Mtn *• the elm, tnd Wetlth the vim^ 
Stanch ud strong the tendrils twine : 
Though the frail ringlets thee decdve^ 
None from its stock that vine can reafC 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm. 
There *$ no god dare wrong a worm* 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts 
And power to him who power ezerta | 
Hut not thy share ? On winged feet^ 
Lo ! It rushes thee to meet ; 
And all that Nature made thy own, 
Floatmg in air or pent in stone. 
Will rive the hills and swim the tea 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 
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EVER since I was a boy I have wished to 
write a discourse on Compensation ; for it 
seemed to me when very young that on this 
subject life was ahead of theology and the peo- 
ple knew more than the preachers taught. The 
documents too from which the doctrine Is to be 
drawn, charmed my fancy by their endless vari- 
ety, and lay always before me, even in sleep; for 
they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our 
basket, the transactions of the street, the farm 
and the dwelling-house; greetings, relations, 
debts and credits, the influence of character, the 
nature and endowment of aJI men. It seemed 
to me also that in it might be shown men a ray 
of divinity, the present action of the soul of this 
world, clean from all vestige of tradition ;' and 
■o the heart of man might be bathed by an in- 
undation, of eternal love, conversing with that 
which he knows was always and always must be, 
because it really is now. It appeared moreover 
that if this doctrine could be stated in terms 
with any resemblance to those bright intuitions 
in which this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it 
would be a star in many dark hours and crooked 
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us to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by 
hearing a sermon at church. The preacher, a 
man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the 
ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last Judg- 
ment. He assumed that judgment is not ex- 
ecuted in this world ; that the wicked are suc- 
cessful ; that the good arc miserable ; ' and then 
urged from reason and from Scripture a com- 
pensation to be made to both parties in the next 
life. No offence appeared to be taken by the 
congregation at this doctrine. As far as I could 
observe when the meeting broke up they sepa- 
rated without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaching ? 
"What did the preacher mean by saying that the 
good are miserable in the present life? Was it 
that houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, 
luxury, are had by unprindpled men, whilst the 
saints are poor and despised ; and that a con»- 
pensation is to be made to these last hereafter, 
by giving them the like gratifications another 
day, — bank-stock and doubloons, venison and 
champagne? This must be the compensation 
intended ; for what else? Is it that they are to 
have leave to pray and praise ? to love and serve 
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men ? Why, that they can do now. The legiti- 
mate inference the disciple would draw was, — 
' We are to have such a good time as the sinners 
have now ; ' — or, to push it to its extreme im- 
port, — 'You sin now, we shall sin by and by; 
we would sin now, if we could ; not being suc- 
cessful wc expect our revenge to-morrow.' 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession 
that the bad are successful ; that justice is not 
done now. The blindness of the preacher con- 
sisted in deferring to the base estimate of the 
market of what constitutes a manly success, in- 
stead of confronting and convicting the world 
from the truth ; announcing the presence of the 
soul ; the omnipotence of the will ; and so estab- 
lishing the standard of good and ill, of success 
and falsehood. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular reli- 
gious works of the day and the same doctrines 
assumed by the literary men when occasionally 
they treat the related topics. 1 think that our 
popular theology has gained in decorum, and 
not in principle, over the superstitions it has dis- 
placed. But men are better than their theology. 
Their daily life gives it the lie. Every ingenu- 
ous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine behind 
him in bis own experience, and all men feel 
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sometimes the falsehood which they cannot do. 
monstrate. For men are wiser than they know.' 
That which they hear in schools and pulpit* 
without afterthought, if said in conversation 
would probably be questioned in silence. If a| 
man dogmatize in a mixed company on Pro 
vidence and the divine laws, he is answered by^ 
a silence which conveys well enough to an ob- 
server the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but his 
incapacity to make his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chap- 
ter ' to record some facts that indicate the path 
of the law of Compensation ; happy beyond my 
expectation If I shall truly draw the smallest arc 
of this circle. 



Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in 
every part of nature ; in darkness and light ; in 
heat and cold; in the ebb and flow of waters; 
in male and female ; in the inspiration and expi- 
ration of plants and animals ; in the equation of 
quantity and quality in the fluids of the animal 
body ; in the systole and diastole of the heart ; 
in the undulations of fluids and of sound ; in 
the centrifugal and centripetal gravity; in elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. Super- 
nduce magnetism at one end of a needle, the 
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opposite magnetism takes place at the other 
end. If the south attracts, the north repels. To 
empty here, you must condense there. An in- 
evitable dualism bisects nature, so that each 
thing is a half, and suggests another thing to 
make it whole ; as, spirit, matter ; man, woman ; 
odd, even ; subjective, objective; in. out ; upper, 
under; motion, rest; yea, nay.' 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one 
of its parts. The entire system of things gets 
represented in every particle. There is some- 
what that resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, 
day and night, man and woman, in a single 
needle of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each 
individual of every animal tribe. The reaction, 
so grand in the elements, is repeated within 
these small boundaries. For example, in the 
animal kingdom the physiologist has observed 
that no creatures are favorites, but a certain 
compensation balances every gift and every de- 
fect. A surplusage given to one part is paid out 
of a reduction from another part of the same 
creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, 
the trunk and extremities are cut short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another 
example. What we gain in power is lost in 
tiine, and the converse. The periodic or com- 
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pensating errors of the planets is another in- 
stance. The inl^uences of climate and soil in 
political history is another. The cold climate 
invigorates. The barren soil does not breed 
fevers, crocodiles, tigers or scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and 
condition of man. Every excess causes a defect ; 
every defect an excess. Every sweet hath its 
sour; every evil its good. Every faculty which 
is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put 
on its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation I 
with its life. For every grain of wit there is ■ I 
grain of folly. For every thing you have missed, 
you have gained something else; and for every 
thing you gain, you lose something. If riches 
increase, they are Increased that use them. If 
the gatherer gathers too much, Nature takes out 
of the man what she puts into his chest ; swella 
the estate, but kills the owner. Nature hates 
monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the 
sea do not more speedily seek a level from their 
loftiest tossing than the varieties of condition 
tend to equalize themselves. There is always 
some levelling circumstance that puts down thfc 
overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate^ 
substantially on the same ground with all others. 
Is a man too strong and fierce for society and 
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by temper and position a bad citizen, — a mo- 
rose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in him ? — 
Nature sends him a troop of pretty sons and 
daughters who are getting along tn the dame's 
classes at the village school, and love and feat 
for them smooths his grim scowl to courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite and 
felspar, takes the boar out and puts the lamb in 
and keeps her balance true,' 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine 
things. But the President has paid dear for his 
White House. It has commonly cost him all 
his peace, and the best of his manly attributes. 
To preserve for a short time so conspicuous an 
appearance before the world, he is content to eat 
dust before the real masters who stand erect 
behind the throne. Or do men desire the more 
substantial and permanent grandeur of genius P 
Neither has this an immunity. He who by force 
of will or of thought is great and overlooks 
thousands, has the charges of that eminence. 
With every influx of light conies new danger. 
Has he light ? he must bear witness to the light, 
iind always outrun that sympathy which gives 
him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to new 
revelations of the incessant soul. He must hate 
father and mother, wife and child. Has he all 
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that the world loves and admires and covets ?— "I 
he must cast behind him their admiration and'^ 
afflict them by faithfulness to his truth and be- 1 
come a byword and a hissing. 

This law writes the laws of cities and nations. 
It is in vain to build or plot or combine against 
it. Things refuse to be mismanaged long. Res 
rtolunt diu male administrari. Though no checks 
to a new evil appear, the checks exist, and will 
appear. If the government is cruel, the gov- 
ernor's life is not safe. If you tax too high, the 
revenue will yield nothing. If you make the 
criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
If the law is too mild, private vengeance comea 
in. If the government is a terrific democracy, 
the pressure is resisted by an over-charge of en- 
ergy in the citizen, and life glows with a fiercer 
flame. The true life and satisfactions of man 
seem to elude the utmost rigors or felicities of 
condition and to establish themselves with great 
indifFerency under all varieties of circumstances. 
Under all governments the influence of charac- 
ter remains the same, — in Turkey and in New 
England about alike. Under the primeval des- 
pots of Egypt, history honestly confesses that 
man must have been as free as culture could J 
make him. 
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These appearances indicate the fact that the 
nniverse is represented in every one of its par- 
ticles. Every thing in nature contains all the 
powers of nature. Every thing is made of one 
hidden stuff*; as the naturalist sees one type 
under every metamorphosis, and regards a horse 
as a running man, a fish as a swimming man, a 
bird as a flying man, a tree as a rooted man. 
Each new form repeats not only the main char- 
acter of the type, but part for part all the details, 
ftll the aims, furtherances, hindrances, energies 
and whole system of every other. Every occu- 
pation, trade, art, transaction, is a compend of 
the world and a correlative of every other. Each 
one is an entire emblem of human life; of its 
good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its course and 
its end. And each one must somehow accom- 
modate the whole man and recite all his destiny. 
The world globes itself in a drop of dew.' 
The microscope cannot find the animalcule which 
is less perfect for being little. Eyes, ears, taste, 
smell, motion, resistance, appetite, and organs 
of reproduction that take hold on eternity, — 
all find room to consist in the small creature. 
So do we put our life into every act. The tnie 
doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears 
with all his parts in every moss and cobweU 
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The value of the universe contrives to throw I 
itself into every point. If the good is there, so i 
is the evil ; if the affinity, so the repulsi 
the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are 
moral. That soul which within us is a senti- 
ment, outside of us Is a law. We feel its inspi- 
ration ; but there in history we can see its fatal 
strength. " It is in the world, and the world was 
made by it." Justice is not postponed. A per- 
fect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of life, 
'AcI yap €v Trtirrovatv ol Aios Kv0oi,' — The 
dice of God are always loaded. The world looks 
like a multiplication-table, or a mathematical 
equation, which, turn it how you will, balances 
itself. Take what figure you will, its exact 
value, nor more nor less, still returns to you. 
Every secret is told, every crime is punished, ■ 
every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, | 
in silence and certainty. What we call retribu- 
tion is the universal necessity by which the 
whole appears wherever a part appears. If you 
see smoke, there must be fire. If you see a hand 
or a limb, you know that the trunk to which it 
belongs is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or in other words 
integrates itself, in a twofold manner; first in 
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the thing, or in real nature ; and secondly in the 
circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call 
the circumstance the retribution. The causal 
retribution is in the thing and is seen by the 
soul. The reiribution in the circumstance is seen 
by the understanding ; it is inseparable from the 
thing, but is often spread over a long time and 
to does not become distinct until after many 
years. The specific stripes may follow late after 
the offence, but they follow because they accom- 
pany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one 
stem. Punishment is a fruit that unsuspected 
ripens within the flower of the pleasure which 
concealed it. Cause and effect, means and ends, 
teed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the effect 
already blooms in the cause, the end preexists in 
the means, the fruit in the seed.' 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and re- 
fuses to be disparted, we seek to act partially, 
to sunder, to appropriate; for example, — to 
gratify the senses we sever the pleasure of the 
senses from the needs of the character. The in- 
genuity of man has always been dedicated to the 
solution of one problem, — how to detach the 
sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual 
bright, etc., from the moral sweet, the moral 
deep> the moral fair; that is, again, to contrive 
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leave it bottomless ; to get a one end, without an ' 
ofherend. The soul says, 'Eat;' the body would 
feast. The soul says, ' The man and woman 
shall be one flesh and one soul ; ' the body would 
join the flesh only. The soul says, ' Have do- 
minion over all things to the ends of virtue;' 
the body would have the power over things toj 
its own ends. V 

The soul strives amain to live and work 
through all things. It would be the only fact. 
All things shall be added unto it, — power, plea- 
sure, knowledge, beauty. The particular man 
aims to be somebody ; to set up for himself; to 
truck and higgle for a private good ; and, in 
particulars, to ride that he may ride; to dress 
that he may be dressed ; to eat that he may eat ; 
and to govern, that he may be seen. Men seek 
to be great ; they would have offices, wealth, 
power, and fame. They think that to be great 
is to possess one side of nature, — the swee^ 
without the other side, the bitter. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily coun- 
teracted. Up to this day it must be owned no 
projector has had the smallest success. The 
parted water reunites behind our hand. Plea- 
Sure is taken out of pleasant things, profit out 
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r of profitable things, power out of strong things, 
as soon as wc seek to separate them from the 
whole. We can no more Kalve things and get 
the sensual good, by itself, than we can get an 
inside that shall have no outside, or a light 
without a shadow. " Drive out Nature with a 
fork, she comes running back." ' 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, 
which the unwise seek to dodge, which one and 
another brags that he does not know, that they 
do not touch him; — but the brag is on his lips, 
the conditions are in his soul. If he escapes 
them in one part they attack him in another 
more vital part. If he has escaped them in 
form and in the appearance, it is because he has 
resisted his life and fled from himself, and the 

■ retribution is so much death. So signal is the 
failure of all attempts to make this separation 
of the good from the tax, that the experiment 
would not be tried, — since to try it is to be 
mad, — but for the circumstance that when the 
disease began in the will, of rebellion and sepa- 
ration, the intellect is at once infected, so that 
the man ceases to see God whole in each object, 
but is able to see the sensual allurement of an 
object and not see the sensual hurt ; he sees the 
mermaid's head but not the dragon's tail, and 
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thinks he can cut off that which he would harel 
from that which he would not have. " How * 
cret art thou who dwellest in the highest heavens 
in silence, O thou only great God, sprinkling 
with an unwearied providence certain penal blind- 
nesses upon such as have unbridled desires!"' 
The human soul is true to these facts in the 
painting of fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, 
of conversation. It finds a tongue in literature 
unawares. Thus the Greeks called Jupiter, Su- 
preme Mind ; but having traditionally ascribed 
to him many base actions, they involuntarily 
made amends to reason by tying up the hands 
of so bad a god. He ts made as helpless as a 
king of England. Prometheus knows one secret 
which Jove must bargain for ; Minerva, another. 
He cannot get his own thunders ; Minerva 
keeps the key of them : — 

•• Of all the gods, I only know the teyi 

That ope the solid doon within whoK viultt 

His thunden sleep." * 

A plain confession of the in-working of the 
and of its moral aim. The Indian mythology 
ends in the same ethics ; and it would seem im- 
possible for any fable to be invented and get 
any currency which was not moral. Aurora for- 
got to ask youth for her lover, and though Ti' 
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thonus is immortal, he is old. Achilles is not 
quite invulnerable; the sacred waters did not 
wash the heel by which Thetis held him. Sieg- 
fried, in the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal, 
for a leaf fell on his back whilst he was bathing 
in the dragon's blood, and that spot which it 
covered is mortal. And so it must be. There is 
a crack in every thing God has made. It would 
seem there is always this vindictive circumstance 
stealing in at unawares even into the wild poesy 
in which the human fancy attempted to make 
bold holiday and to shake itself free of the old 
laws, — this back-stroke, this kick of the gun, 
certifying that the law is fatal ; that in nature 
nothing can be given, all things arc sold. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who 
keeps watch in the universe and lets no offence 
go unchastised. The Furies, they said, are at- 
tendants on justice, and if the sun in heaven 
should transgress his path they would punish 
him. The poets related that stone walls and iron 
■words and leathern thongs had an occult sym- 
pathy with the wrongs of their owners ; that the 
belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged the Tro- 
jan hero over the field at the wheels of the car 
of Achilles, and the sword which Hector gave 
Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. They 
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It is thus written, because it is thus in lifWg 
Our action is overmastered and character!; 
above our will by the law of nature. We aim at 
a petty end quite aside from the public good, 
but our act arranges Itself by irresistible mag 
netism in a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himseU 
With his will or against his will he draws his 
portrait to the eye of his companions by every 
word. Every opinion reacts on him who ut- 
ters it. It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but 
the other end remains in the thrower's bag. Or 
rather it is a harpoon hurled at the whale, un- 
winding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the boat, 
and, if the harpoon is not good, or not well 
thrown, it will go nigh to cut the steersman in J 
twain or to sink the boat.' I 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 
" No man had ever a point of pride that was not 
injurious to him," said Burke. The exclusive 
in fashionable life does not see that he excludes 
himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to ap- 
propriate it. The exclusionist in religion doe. 
not see that he shuts the door of heaven on 
himself, in striving to shut out others. Treat 
men as pawns and ninepins and you shall s 
fer as well as they. If you leave out their hearty 1 
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you shall /ose your own. The senses would 
make things of all persons; of women, of chil- 
dren, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, " I will 
get it from his purse or get it from his skin," is 
sound philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social 
relations arc speedily punished. They are pun- 
ished by fear. Whilst I stand in simple relatiom 
to my fellow-man, I have no displeasure in meet- 
ing him. We meet as water meets water, or as 
two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion 
and interpenetration of nature. But as soon as 
there is any departure from simplicity and at- 
tempt at halfness, or good for me that is not 
good for him, my neighbor feels the wrong ; he 
shrinks from me as far as I have shrunk from 
him ; his eyes no longer seek mine ; there is war 
between us ; there is hate in him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, universal and 
particular, all unjust accumulations of property 
and power, are avenged in the same manner 
Fear is an Instructor of great sagacity and the 
herald of all revolutions. One thing he teachef 
that there is rottenness where he appears. Hl 
is a carrion crow, and though you see not well 
what he hovers for, there is death somewhere. 
Our property is timid, our laws are timid, oui 
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Cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ^es has 
boded and mowed and gibbered over govern- 
ment and property. That obscene bird is not 
there for nothing. He indicates great wrongs 
which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is that expectation of chanj 
which instantly follows the suspension of oi 
voluntary activity. The terror of cloudless noon, 
the emerald of Polycrates,' the awe of prosperity, 
the instinct which leads every generous soul to 
impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
vicarious virtue, are the tremblings of the balance 
of justice through the heart and mind of man. 

Experienced men of the world know very well 
that it is best to pay scot and lot as they go 
along, and that a man often pays dear for a small 
frugality. The borrower runs in his own debt. 
Has a man gained any thing who has received 
a hundred favors and rendered none ? Has he 
gained by borrowing, through indolence or cun- 
ning, his neighbor's wares, or horses, or money ? 
There arises on the deed the instant acknow- 
ledgment of benefit on the one part and of debt 
on the other; that is, of superiority and inferi- 
ority. The transacrion remains in the memory 
of himself and his neighbor; and every new 
transaction alters according to its nature theit 
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relation to each other. He may soon come to 
see that he had better have broken his own bones 
than to have ridden in his neighbor's coach, and 
that " the highest price he can pay for a thing is 
to ask for it." ' 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts 
of life, and know that it is the part of prudence 
to face every claimant and pay every just de- 
mand on your time, your talents, or your heart. 
Always pay ; for first or last you must pay your 
entire debt. Persons and events may stand for 
a time between you and justice, but it is only a 
postponement. You must pay at last your own 
debt. If you are wise you will dread a prosper- 
ity which only loads you with more. Benefit is 
the end of nature. But for every benefit which 
you receive, a tax is levied. He is great who 
confers the most benefits. He is base, — and 
that is the one base thing in the universe, — to 
receive favors and render none. In the order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those from 
whom we receive them, or only seldom. But 
the benefit we receive must be rendered again, 
line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to 
somebody. Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm wormsi 
Pay it away quickly in some sore 
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Labor is watched over by the same pitiless 
laws. Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest 
labor. What we buy in a broom, a mat, a wagon, 
8 knife, is some application of good sense to a 
common want. It is best to pay in your land 
a skilful gardener, or to buy good sense applied 
to gardening ; in your sailor, good sense applied 
to navigation; in the house, good sense ap- 
plied to cooking, sewing, serving ; in your agent, 
good sense applied to accounts and affairs. So 
do you multiply your presence, or spread your- 
self throughout your estate. But because of the 
dual constitution of things, in labor as in life 
there can be no cheating. The thief steals from 
himself. The swindler swindles himself. For 
the real price of labor is knowledge and vir- 
tue, whereof wealth and credit are signs. These 
signs, like paper money, may be counterfeited 
or stolen, but that which they represent, namely, 
knowledge and virtue, cannot be counterfeited 
or stolen. These ends of labor cannot be an- 
swered but by real exertions of the mind, and in 
obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the de- 
faulter, the gambler, cannot extort the know- 
ledge of material and moral nature which his 
honest care and pains yield to the operative. 
The law of nature is. Do the thing, and you 
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•hall have the power; but they who do not the 
thing have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from 
the sharpening of a stake to the construction 
of a city or an epic, is one immense illustration 
of the perfect compensation of the universe. 
The absolute balance of Give and Take, the 
doctrine that every thing has its price, — and 
if that price is not paid, not that thing but 
something else is obtained, and that it is im- 
possible to get anything without its price, — is 
not less sublime in the columns of a leger than 
in the budgets of states, in the laws of light and 
darkness, in all the acrion and reaction of na- 
ture. I cannot doubt that the high laws which 
each man sees implicated in those processes with 
which he is conversant, the stern ethics which 
sparkle on his chisel-edge, which are measured 
out by his ptumb and foot-rule, which stand as 
manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as in the 
history of a state, — do recommend to him his 
trade, and though seldom named, exalt his busi' 
ness to his imaginarion.' 

The league between virtue and nature engages 
all things to assume a hostile front to vice. The 
beautiful laws and substances of the world per- 
Mcute and whip the traitor. He finds that 
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things are arranged for truth and benefit, botl 
there is no den in the wide world to hide a | 
rogue. Commit a crime, and the earth is made I 
of giass. Commit a crime, and it seems as if ' 
a coat of snow fell on the ground, such as re- 
veals in the woods the track of every partridge 
and fox and squirrel and mole. You cannot re- 
call the spoken word, you cannot wipe out the 
foot-track, you cannot draw up the ladder, so 
as to leave no inlet or clew. Some damning 
circumstance always transpires. The laws and 
substances of nature, — water, snow, wind, grav- 
itation, — become penalties to the thief. 

On the other hand the law holds with equal 
sureness for all right action. Love, and you 
shall be loved. All love is mathematically just, 
as much as the two sides of an algebraic equa- 
tion. The good man has absolute good, which 
like fire turns every thing to its own nature, so 
that you cannot do him any harm ; but as the 
royal armies sent against Napoleon, when he 
approached cast down their colors and from 
enemies became friends, so disasters of all kinds, 
as sickness, offence, poverty, prove benefac- 
tors : — 

" Windi blow and wicen roH 

Strength to the brave and power and iAff 

Yci in tbenuelvei ore nothing." ■ 
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The good are befriended even by weakness 
and defect. As no man had ever a point of 
pride that was not injurious to him, so no man 
had ever a defect that was not somewhere made 
useful to him. The stag in the fable admired 
his horns and blamed his feet, but when the 
hunter came, his feet saved him, and afterwards, 
caught in the thicket, his horns destroyed him. 
Every man in his lifetime needs to thank his 
faults." As no man thoroughly understands a 
truth until he has contended against it, so no 
man has a thorough acquaintance with the hin- 
drances or talents of men until he has suffered 
from the one and seen the triumph of the other 
over his own want of the same. Has he a de- 
fect of temper that unfits him to live in society ? 
Thereby he is driven to entertain himself alone 
and acquire habits of self-help ; and thus, like 
the wounded oyster, he mends his shell with 
pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. 
The indignation which arms itself with secret 
forces does not awaken until we are pricked and 
stung and sorely assailed. A great man is always 
wiUing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cush- 
ion of advantages, he goes to sleep. When he 
ii pushed, tormented, defeated, he has a chance 
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to learn something; he has been put on httl 
wits, on his manhood; he has gained facts; 
learns his ignorance ; is cured of the insanity 
of conceit; has got moderation and real skilL 
The wise man throws himself on the side of 
his assailants. It is more his interest than it 
is theirs to find his weak point. The wound 
cicatrizes and falls off from him like a dead 
skin, and when they would triumph, lo 1 he has 
passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer than 
praise. I hate to be defended in a newspaper.' 
As long as all that is said is said against me, I 
feel a certain assurance of success. But as soon 
as honeyed words of praise are spoken for me 
I feel as one that lies unprotected before his 
enemies. In general, every evil to which we do 
not succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and valor of 
the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 

The same guards which protect us from dis» i 
aster, defect and enmity, defend us, if we will, I 
from selfishness and fraud. Bolts and bars art 
not the best of our institutions, nor is shrewd- 
ness in trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all 
their life long under the foolish superstition 
that they can be cheated. But it is as Impossk* 
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ble for a man to be cheated by any one but 
himself, as for a thing to be and not to be at 
the same time. There is a third silent party to 
all our bargains. The nature and soul of thingf 
takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfilment ol 
every contract, so that honest service cannot 
come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful mas- 
ter, serve him the more. Put God in your debt.' 
Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer the 
payment is withholden, the better for you ; for 
compound interest on compound interest is the 
rate and usage of this exchequer, 

The history of persecution is a history of en- 
deavors to cheat nature, to make water run up 
hill, to twist a rope of sand. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the actors be many or one, a 
tyrant or a mob. A mob is a society of bodies 
voluntarily bereaving themselves of reason and 
traversing its work. The mob is man volunta- 
rily descending to the nature of the beast. Its 
fit hour of activity is night. Its actions arc in- 
sane, like its whole constitution. It persecutes 
a principle; it would whip a right j it would 
tar and feather justice, by inflicting fire and out- 
rage upon the houses and persons of those who 
have these. It resembles the prank of boys, 
who run with fire-engines to put out the mddy 
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aurora streaming to the stars. The inviolate 
spirit turns their spite against the wrongdoers. 
The martyr cannot be dishonored. Every lash 
inflicted is a tongue of fame ; every prison a 
more illustrious abode ; every burned book or 
house enlightens the world ; every suppressed 
or expunged word reverberates through the 
earth from side to side.' Hours of sanity and 
consideration are always arriving to communi- 
ties, as to individuals, when the truth is seen 
and the martyrs are justified. 

Thus do all things preach the indifFerencf 
of circumstances. The man is all. Everything 
has two sides, a good and an evil. Every ad- 
vantage has its tax. I learn to be content. But 
the doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine 
of indifferency. The thoughtless say, on hear- 
ing these representations, — What boots it to 
do well? there is one event to good and evil; 
if I gain any good I must pay for it ; if I lose 
any good I gain some other ; all actions are 
indifferent. 

There is a deeper fact in the sou! than coni- 
pensation, to wit, its own nature. The soul ii 
cot a compensation, but a life. The soul is. 
Under alt this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance 
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Ges the aboriginal abyss of real Being. Essence, 
or God, is not a relation or a part, but the 
whole.' Being is the vast affirmative, excluding 
n^ation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all 
relations, parts and times within itself. Nature, 
truth, virtue, are the inBux from thence. Vice 
u the absence or departure of the same. No- 
thing, Falsehood, may indeed stand as the great 
Night or shade on which as a background the 
living universe paints itself forth, but no fact 
is begotten by it ; it cannot work, for it is not. 
It cannot work any good; it cannot work any 
harm. It is harm inasmuch as it is worse not 
to be than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to 
evil acts, because the criminal adheres to his 
vice and contumacy and does not come to a 
crisis or judgment anywhere in visible nature. 
There is no stunning confutation of his non- 
sense before men and angels. Has he therefore 
outwitted the law i Inasmuch as he carries the 
malignity and the lie with him he so far de- 
ceases from nature. In some manner there will 
be a demonstration of the wrong to the under- 
Standing also ; but, should we not see it, this 
deadly deduction makes square the eternal ac 
count. 
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Neither can it be said, on the other hant^ 
that the gain of rectitude must be bought by 
any loss. There is no penalty to virtue ; no 
penalty to wisdom ; they are proper additions 
of being. In a virtuous action I properly am; 
in a virtuous act I add to the world; I plant 
into deserts conquered from Chaos and Nothing 
and see the darkness receding on the limits of 
the horizon. There can be no excess to love, 
none to knowledge, none to beauty, when these 
attributes are considered in the purest sense. 
The soul refuses limits, and always affirms an 
Optimism, never a Pessimism, 

His life is a progress, and not a station. Hia 
instinct is trust. Our instinct uses " more " and 
"less" in application to man, of the prfsence of 
the soul, and not of its absence; the brave man 
is greater than the coward ; the true, the bene- 
volent, the wise, is more a man and not less, 
than the fool and knave. There is no tax on 
the good of virtue, for that is the incoming of 
God himself, or absolute existence, without any 
comparative. Material good has its tax, and if 
it came without desert or sweat, has no root in 
me, and the next wind will blow it away. But 
all the good of nature is the soul's, and may be 
had if paid for in nature's lawful coin, that i% 
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by labor which the heart and the head allow. I 
d6 longer wish to meet a good 1 do not earn, 
ibr example to hnd a pot of buried gold, know- 
ing that it brings with it new burdens. I do not 
wish more external goods, — neither posses- 
sions, nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. 
The gain is apparent ; the tax Is certain. But 
there is no tax on the knowledge that the com- 
pensation exists and that it is not desirable to 
dig up treasure.' Herein I rejoice with a serene 
eternal peace. I contract the boundaries of pos- 
sible mischief. I learn the wisdom of St. Ber- 
nard, — " Nothing can work me damage except 
myself; the harm that I sustain I carry about 
with me, and never am a real suiferer but by 
my own fault." 

In the nature of the soul is the compensation 
for the inequalities of condition. The radical 
tragedy of nature seems to be the distinction of 
More and Less. How can Less not feel the 
pain ; how not feel indignation or malevolence 
towards More ? Look at those who have less 
faculty, and one feels sad and knows not well 
what to make of it. He almost shuns thar 
eye; he fears they will upbraid God. What 
should they do? It seems a great injustice. 
But see the facts nearly and these mountainous 
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inequalities vanish. Love reduces them as tht I 
sun melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart] 
and soul of all men being one, this bitteraess I 
of His and Mine ceases. His is mine. I am my I 
brother and my brother is me. If I feel over- 
shadowed and outdone by great neighbors, I 
can yet love; I can still receive; and he that 
loveth maketh his own the grandeur he loves. 
Thereby I make the discovery that my brother 
is my guardian, acting for me with the friend- 
liest designs, and the estate I so admired and 
envied is my own. It is the nature of the soul 
to appropriate all things. Jesus and Shakspeare 
are fragments of the soul, and by love I con- 
quer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain. His virtue, — is not that mine? HnJ 
wit, — if it cannot be made mine, it is not wit. 1 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. 
The changes which break up at short intervals 
the prosperity of men are advertisements of a 
nature whose law is growth. Every soul is by 
this intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system 
of things, its friends and home and laws and 
faith, as the shell-fish crawls out of its beautiful 
but stony case, because it no longer admits of 
Its growth, and slowly forms a new house. la 
proportion to the vigor of the individual these 
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revolutions are frequent, until in some happier 
mind they are incessant and all worldly rela- 
tions hang very loosely about him, becoming as 
it were a transparent fluid membrane through 
which the living form is seen, and not, as in 
most men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of 
many dates and of no settled character, in which 
the man is imprisoned. Then there can be en- 
largement, and the man of to-day scarcely recog- 
nizes the man of yesterday. And such should 
be the outward biography of man in time, a put- 
ting oflFof dead circumstances day by day, as he 
renews his raiment day by day. But to us, in 
our lapsed estate, resting, not advancing, resist- 
ing, not cooperating with the divine expansion, 
this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends. We cannot 
let our angels go. We do not see that they only 
go out that archangels may come in." We arc 
idolaters of the old. We do not believe in the 
riches of the soul, in its proper eternity and om- 
nipresence. We do not believe there is any force 
in to-day to rival or recreate that beautiful yes- 
terday. Wc linger in the ruins of the old tent 
where once we had bread and shelter and organs, 
nor believe that the spirit can feed, cover, and 
Dcrvc us again. We cannot again find aught so 
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dear, so sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep 
in vain. The voice of the Almighty saith, * Up 
and onward for evermore ! ' We cannot stay 
amid the ruins. Neither will we rely on the 
new ; and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, 
like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are 
made apparent to the understanding also, after 
long intervals of time. A fever, a mutilation, a 
cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a loss 
of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, 
and unpayable. But the sure years reveal the 
deep remedial force that underlies all facts. The 
death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which 
seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later 
assumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for it 
commonly operates revolutions in our way of 
life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a 
wonted occupation, or a household, or style of 
living, and allows the formation of new onesJ 
more friendly to the growth of character. It per»l 
mits or constrains the formation of new acquaint- 
ances and the reception of new influences that 
prove of the first importance to the next years ; 
and the man or woman who would have re- 
mained a sunny garden-flower, with no room for 
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its roots and too much sunshine for its head, by 
the falling of the walls and the neglect of the 
gardener is made the banian of the forest, yield- 
ing shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of 
metu 
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Thb living Hetven thy prayen retpectf 
House at once and architect^ 
Quarrying man's rejected hourt^ 
Builds there with eternal towers ; 
Sole and self-commanded works. 
Fears not undermining days. 
Grows by decays. 

And, by the fiunous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil. 
Makes flame to freeze and ice to boil; 
Forg^g, through swart arms of Oflfenc^ 
The silver seat of Innocence. 
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WHEN the act of reflection takes place in 
the mind, when we look at ourselves in 
the light of thought, we discover that our life ia 
embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all 
things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far 
off. Not only things familiar and stale, but even 
the tragic and terrible are comely as they take 
their place in the pictures of memory. The 
river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the old 
house, the foolish person, however neglected in 
the passing, have a grace in the past. Even the 
corpse that has lain in the chambers has added 
a solemn ornament to the house.' The soul will 
not know either deformity or pain. If in the 
hours of clear reason we should speak the sever- 
est truth, we should say that we had never made 
a sacriflce. In these hours the mind seems so 
great that nothing can be taken from us that 
seems much. All loss, all pain, is particular ; the 
universe remains to the heart unhurt." Neither 
vexations nor calamities abate our trust. No 
man ever stated his griefs as lightly as he might. 
Allow for exaggeration in the most patient ar.d 
sorely ridden hack that ever was driven. For it 
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is only the finite that has wrought and suflered( i 
the infinite lies stretched in smiling repose. 

The intellectual life may be kept dean and 
healthful if man will live the life of nature and 
not import into his mind difficulties which are 
none of hts. No man need be perplexed in his 
speculations. Let him do and say what strictly 
belongs to him, and though very ignorant of i 
books, his nature shall not yield him any intel- | 
lectual obstructions and doubts. Our young peo- 
ple are diseased with the theological problems 
of original sin, origin of evil, predestination and 
the like. These never presented a practical dlf- ■ 
ficulty to any man, — never darkened across any | 
man's road who did not go out of his way to 
sjek them. These are the soul's mumps and 
measles and whooping-coughs, and those who 
have not caught them cannot describe their 
health or prescribe the cure. A simple mind will 
not know these enemies.' It is quite another 
thing that he should be able to give account o( 
his faith and expound to another the theory of 
his self-union and freedom. This requires rare 
gifts. Yet without this self-knowledge there 
may be a sylvan strength and integrity in that 
which he is. " A few strong instincts and a few i 
plain rules" sufHce us.* 
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My will never gave the images in m/ mind 
the rank they now take. The regular course of 
studies, the years of academical and professional 
education have not yielded me better facts than 
some idle books under the bench at the Latin 
School. What we do not call education is more 
precious than that which we call so. We form 
no guess, at the time of receiving a thought, 
of its comparative value. And education oft^ 
wastes its effort in attempts to thwart and balk 
Jiis natural magnetism, which is sure to select 
what belongs to it." 

In like manner our moral nature is vitiated 
by any interference of our will. People repre- 
sent virtue as a struggle, and take to themselves 
great airs upon their attainments, and the ques- 
tion is everywhere vexed when a noble nature is 
commended, whether the man is not better who 
■trives with temptation. But there is no merit 
in the matter. Either God is there or he is not 
there. We love characters in proportion as they 
Are impulsive and spontaneous. The less a man 
thinks or knows about his virtues the better -we 
like him. Timoleon's victories are the best 
victories, which ran and flowed like Homer's 
verses, Plutarch said. When we see a soul 
whose acts are all regal, graceful and pleasant u 
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roses, we must thank God that such things can 
be and are, and not turn sourly on the angel and 
say ' Crump is a better man with his grunting 
resistance to all his native devils." 

Not less conspicuous is the preponderance 
of nature over will in all practical life. There is 
less intention in history than we ascribe to it. 
We impute deep-laid far-sighted plans to Ccesar 
and Napoleon ; but the best of their power was 
in nature, not in them. Men of an extraordi- 
nary success, in their honest moments, hsve 
always sung ' Not unto us, not unto us.' Ac- 
cording to the faith of their times they have 
built altars to Fortune, or to Destiny, or to St. 
Julian. Their success lay in their parallelism to 
the course of thought, which found in them an 
unobstructed channel ; and the wonders of which 
they were the visible conductors seemed to the 
eye their deed. Did the wires generate the gal- 
vanism ? It is even true that there was less in 
them on which they could reflect than in an- 
other; as the virtue of a pipe is to be smooth 
and hollow.' That which externally seemed will 
and immovableness was willingness and self-an- 
nihilation. Could Shakspeare give a theory of 
Shakspeare ? Could ever a man of prodigious 
D".athcmatical genius convey to others any in- 
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sight into his methods ? If he could communi- 
catc that secret it would instantly lose its exag- 
gerated value, blending with the daylight and the 
vital energy the power to stand and to go. 

The lesson is forcibly taught by these obser- 
vations that our life might be much easier and 
simpler than we make it; that the world might 
be a happier place than it is ; that there is no 
need of struggles, convulsions, and despairs, of 
the wringing of the hands and the gnashing of 
the teeth ; that we miscreate our own evils. We 
interfere with the optimism of nature ; for when- 
ever we get this vantage-ground of the past, or 
of a wiser mind in the present, we are able to 
discern that we are begirt with laws which exe- 
cute themselves. 

The face of external nature teaches the same 
lesson. Nature will not have us fret and fume. 
She does not like our benevolence or our learn- 
ing much better than she likes our frauds and 
wars. When we come out of the caucus, or the 
bank, or the Abolition-convention, or the Tem- 
perance-meeting, or the Transcendental club 
into the fields and woods, she says to us, * So 
hot ? my little Sir.' ' 

We are full of mechanical actions. We must 
needs intermeddle and have things in our own 
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way, until the sacrifices and virtues of society I 
are odious. Love should make joy ; but our 
benevolence is unhappy. Our Sunday-schools 
and churches and pauper-societies are yokes 
to the neck. We pain ourselves to please no- 
body. There are natural ways of arriving at the 
same ends at which these aim, but do not arrive. 
Why should all virtue work in one and the 
same way ? Why should all give dollars ? It is 
very inconvenient to us country foJk, and we 
do not think any good will come of it. We 
have not dollars, merchants have ; let them 
give them. Farmers will give corn ; poets will 
sing; women will sew; laborers will lend a 
hand ; the children will bring flowers. And why 
drag this dead weight of a Sunday-school over 
the whole Christendom ? It is natural and beau- 
tiful that childhood should inquire and maturity 
should teach ; but it is rime enough to answer 
questions when they are asked. Do not shut 
up the young people against their will in a pcw 
and force the children to ask them questions 
for an hour against their will. 

If we look wider, things are all alike; laws 
and letters and creeds and modes of living seem 
a travesty of truth. Our society is encumbered 
by ponderous machinery, which resembles the 
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endless aqueducts which the Romans built over 
hill and dale and which are superseded by the 
discovery of the law that water rises to the level 
of its source. It is a Chinese wall which anv 
nimble Tartar can leap over. It is a standing 
army, not so good as a peace. It is a graduated, 
titled, richly appointed empire, quite superflu- 
ous when town-meetings are found to answer 
just as well. 

Let us draw a lesson from nature, which al- 
ways works by short ways. When the fruit is 
ripe, it falls. When the fruit is despatched, the 
leaf falls. The circuit of the waters is mere fall- 
ing. The walking of man and all animals is a 
falling forward. All our manual labor and works 
of strength, as prying, splitting, digging, rowing 
and so forth, arc done by dint of continual fall- 
ing, and the globe, earth, moon, comet, sun, 
ttar, fall for ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe is very differ- 
ent from the simplicity of a machine. He who 
sees moral nature out and out and thoroughly 
knows how knowledge is acquired and charac< 
ter formed, is a pedant. The simplicity of na- 
ture is not that which may easily be read, but 
is inexhaustible. The last analysis can no wise 
be made. We judge of a man's wisdom by hit 
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hope, knowing that the perception of the mcx* 
haustibleness of nature is an immortal youth. 
The wild fertility of nature is felt in comparing 
our rigid names and reputations with our fluid 
consciousness. We pass in the world for sects 
and schools, for erudition and piety, and we 
are all the time jejune babes. One sees very 
well how Pyrrhonism grew up.' Every man 
sees that he is that middle point whereof every 
thing may be affirmed and denied with equal 
reason. He is old, he is young, he is very wise, 
he is altogether ignorant. He hears and feels 
what you say of the seraphim, and of the tin- 
peddler. There is no permanent wise man ex- 
cept in the figment of the Stoics. We side with 
the hero, as we read or paint, against the cow- 
ard and the robber ; but we have been ourselves 
that coward and robber, and shall be again, — 
not in the low circumstance, but in comparison 
with the grandeurs possible to the soul. 

A little consideration of what takes place 
around us every day would show us that a 
higher law than that of our will regulates events ; 
that our painful labors are unnecessary and 
fruitless ; that only in our easy, simple, spon- 
taneous action are we strong, and by contenting 
ourselves with obedience we become divine. 
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Belief and love, — a believing love will relieve 
us of a vast load of care, O my brothers, God 
exists. There is a soul at the centre of nature 
and over the will of every man, so that none 
of us can wrong the universe. It has so infused 
its strong enchantment into nature that we pros- 
per when we accept its advice, and when we 
struggle to wound its creatures our hands are 
glued to our sides, or they beat our own breasts. 
The whole course of things goes to teach us 
feith. We need only obey. There is guidance 
for each of us, and by lowly listening we shall 
hear the right word. Why need you choose so 
painfully your place and occupation and assod- 
Ktcs and modes of action and of entertainment ? 
Certainly there is a possible right for you that 
precludes the need of balance and wilful elec- 
tion. For you there is a reality, a fit place and 
congenial duties. Place yourself in the middle 
of the stream of power and wisdom which ani- 
mates all whom it floats, and you are without 
effort impelled to truth, to right and a perfect 
contentment. Then you put all gainsayers in 
the wrong. Then you are the world, the mea- 
sure of right, of truth, of beauty. If we would 
not l>c mar-plots with our miserable interfer- 
ences, the work, the society, letters, srts, sd' 
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ence, religion of men would go on 
than now, and the heaven predictec 
beginning of the world, and still predicted from 
the bottom of the heart, would organize itsell^ 
as do now the rose and the air and the sun. 

I say, do not choose; but that is a figure of 
speech by which I would distinguish what is 
commonly called choice among men, and which 
is a partial act, the choice of the hands, of the 
eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole act of 
the man." But that which I call right or good- 
ness, is the choice of my constitution ; and that 
which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire after, is 
the state or circumstance desirable to my consti- 
tution ; and the action which I In all my years 
tend to do, is the work for my faculties. We 
must hold a man amenable to reason for the 
choice of his daily craft or profession. It is ni 
sn excuse any longer for his deeds that they 
the custom of his trade. What business has 
with an evil trade? Has he not a tailing 
his character? 

Each man has his own vocation. The talent 
is the call. There is one direction in which all 
space is open to him. He has faculties silently 
inviting him thither to endless exertion. He is 
fike a ship in a river ; he runs against obstmc* 
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tions on every side but one, on that side sill ob- 
struction ia taken away and he sweeps serenely 
over a deepening channel into an infinite sea. 
This talent and this call depend on his organiza- 
tion, or the mode in which the general soul in- 
carnates itself in him. He inclines to do some- 
thing which is easy to him and good when it is 
done, but which no other man can do. He has 
no rival. For the more truly he consults his 
own powers, the more difference will his work 
exhibit from the work of any other. His ambi- 
tion is exactly proportioned to his powers. The 
height of the pinnacle is determined by the 
breadth of the base. Every man has this call 
of the power to do somewhat unique, and no 
man has any other call. The pretence that he 
has another call, a summons by name and per- 
sonal election and outward " signs that mark 
him extraordinary and not in the roll of com- 
mon men," ' is fanaticism, and betrays obtuse- 
ness to perceive that there is one mind in all the 
individuals, and no respect of persons therein. 

By doing his work he makes the need felt 
which he can supply, and creates the taste by 
which he is enjoyed. By doing his own work 
he unfolds himself. It is the vice of our public 
speaking that it has not abandonment Some* 
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where, not only every orator but < 
should let out all the length of all 
should find or make a frank and hearty expres- 
sion of what force and meaning is in him. The 
common experience is that the man fits himself 
as well as he can to the customary details of that 
work or trade he falls into, and tends it as a dog 
turns a spit. Then is he a part of the machine 
he moves; the man is lost. Until he can man- 
age to communicate himself to others in his full 
stature and proportion, he does not yet find his 
vocation. He must find in that an outlet for 
his character, so that he may justify his work to 
their eyes. If the labor is mean, let him by hii 
thinking and character make it liberal.' What- 
ever he knows and thinks, whatever in 
apprehension is worth doing, that let him com- 
municate, or men will never know and honor 
him aright. Foolish, whenever you take the 
meanness and formality of that thing you do,,., 
instead of converting it into the obedient spii 
cle of your character and aims. 

Wc like only such actions as have already 
long had the praise of men, and do not perceive 
that any thing man can do may be divinely 
done. We think greatness entailed or organ- 
ized in some places or duties, in certain office* 
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or occasions, and do not sec that Paganini can 
extract rapture from a catgut, and Eulenstein 
from a jews-harp, and a nimble- fingered lad out 
of shreds of paper with his scissors, and Land- 
seer out of swine, and the hero out of the piti- 
ful habitation and company in which he was 
hidden. What we call obscure condition or vul- 
gar society is that condition and society whose 
poetry is not yet written, but which you shall 
presently make as enviable and renowned as 
any. In our estimates let us take a lesson from 
kings. The parts of hospitality, the connection 
of families, the impressiveness of death, and a 
thousand other things, royalty makes its own 
estimate of, and a royal mind will. To make 
habitually a new estimate, — that is elevation. 

What a man does, that he has. What has he 
to do with hope or fear? In himself is his 
might. Let him regard no good as solid but 
that which is in his nature and which must grow 
out of him as long as he exists. The goods of 
fortune may come and go like summer leaves ; ' 
let him scatter them on every wind as the mo- 
mentary signs of his infinite productiveness. 

He may have his own. A man's genius, the 
quality that differences him from every other, 
ihe susceptibility to one class of intluencesi the 
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selection of what is fit for him, the rejection of 
what is unfit, determines for him the character 
of the universe. A man is a method, a progres- 
sive arrangement ; a selecting principle, gather- 
ing his like to him wherever he goes. He takes 
only his own out of the multiplicity that sweeps 
and circles round Him. He is like one of those 
booms which are set out from the shore on 
rivers to catch drift-wood, or like the loadstone 
amongst splinters of steel. Those facts, words, 
persons, which dwell in his memory without his 
being able to say why, remain because they have 
a relation to him not less real for being as yet 
unapprehended. They are symbols of value to 
him as they can interpret parts of his conscious- 
ness which he would vainly seek words for in 
the conventional images of books and other 
minds. What attracts my attention shall have 
it, as I will go to the man who knocks at my 
door, whilst a thousand persons as worthy go 
by it, to whom I give no regard. It is enough 
that these particulars speak to me. A few anec- 
dotes, a few traits of character, manners, face, a 
few incidents, have an emphasis in your mem- 
ory out of all proportion to their apparent sig- 
nificance if you measure them by the ordinary 
Standards. They relate to your gift. Let them 
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have their weight, and do not rqect them and 
cast about for illustration and facts more usual 
in literature. What your heart thinks great, ia 
great. The soul's emphasis is always right. 

Over all things that arc agreeable to his na- 
ture and genius the man has the highest right. 
Everywhere he may take what belongs to his 
spiritual estate, nor can he take anything else 
though alt doors were open, nor can all the force 
of men hinder him from taking so much. It is 
vain to attempt to keep a secret from one who 
has a right to know it. It will tell itself. That 
mood into which a friend can bring us is his do- 
minion over us. To the thoughts of that state 
of mind he has a right. All the secrets of that 
state of mind he can compel. This is a law which 
statesmen use in practice. All the terrors of the 
French Republic, which held Austria in awe, were 
unable to command her diplomacy. But Napo- 
leon sent to Vienna M, dc Narbonne, one of 
the old noblesse, with the morals, manners and 
name of that interest, saying that it was indis- 
pensable to send to the old aristocracy of Europe 
men of the same connection, which in fact con- 
stitutes a sort of free-masonry. M.dc Narbonne 
m less than a fortnight penetrated all the secrets 
ot the imperial cabinet. 
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Nothing Geems so easy as to speak and to be 
understood. Yet a man may come to find that 
the strongest of defences and of ties, — that he 
has been understood ; and he who has received 
an opinion may come to find it the most incon- 
venient of bonds. 

If a teacher have any opinion which he wisht 
to conceal, hts pupils will become as fully in- 
doctrinated into that as into any which he pub- 
lishes. If you pour water into a vessel twisted 
into coils and angles, it is vain to say, I will 
pour it only into this or that ; — it will find its 
level in all. Men feel and act the consequences 
of your doctrine without being able to show how 
they follow. Show us an arc of the curve, and 
a good mathematician will find out the whole 
figure. We are always reasoning from the seen 
to the unseen. Hence the perfect intelligence 
that subsists between wise men of remote ages, 
A man cannot bury his meanings so deep in 
his book but time and like-minded men will 
find them. Plato had a secret doctrine, had he? 
What secret can he conceal from the eyes of 
Bacon? of Montaigne? of Kant? Therefore 
Aristotle said of his works, " They are published 
and not published." 
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don for learning, however near to his eyes is the 
object. A chemist may tc^i his most precious 
secrets to a carpenter, and he shall be never the 
wiser, — the secrets he would not utter to a 
chemist for an estate. God screens us evermore 
from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden that 
we cannot see things that stare us in the face, 
until the hour arrives when the mind is ripened ; 
then we behold them, and the time when we saw 
them not is like a dream. 

Not in nature but in man is all the beauty and 
worth he sees. The world is very empty, and 
is indebted to this gilding, exalting soul for all 
its pride. " Earth fills her lap with splendors " 
not her own.' The vale of Tempe, Tivoli and 
Rome are earth and water, rocks and sky. There 
are as good earth and water in a thousand places, 
yet how unaffecting ! 

People are not the better for the sun and 
moon, the horizon and the trees ; as it is not 
observed that the keepers of Roman galleries 
or the valets of painters have any elevation of 
thought, or that librarians are wiser men than 
others. There arc graces in the demeanor of a 
polished and noble person which are lost upon 
the eye of a churl. These are like the stars 
whose light has not yet reached us. 
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He may see what he maketh. Our dreams I 
are the sequel of our waking knowledge." The I 
visions of the night bear some proportion to 1 
the visions of the day. Hideous dreams are ex- 
aggerations of the sins of the day. We see our 
evil affections embodied in bad physiognomies. 
On the Alps the traveller sometimes beholds his 
own shadow magnified to a giant, so that every 
gesture of his hand is terrific. " My children," 
said an old man to his boys scared by a figure 
in the dark entry, " my children, you will never 
see anything worse than yourselves." As in 
dreams, so in the scarcely less fluid events of the i 
world every man sees himself in colossal, with- ] 
out knowing that it is himself. The good, com- 
pared to the evil which he sees, is as his own 
good to his own evil. Every quality of his mind 
is magnified in some one acquaintance, and every 
emotion of his heart in some one. He is like 
a quincunx of trees, which counts five, — cast, 
west, north, or south ; or an initial, medial, and 
terminal acrostic. And why not? He cleaves 
to one person and avoids another, according to 
their likeness or unlikeness to himself, truly 
seeking himself in his associates and moreover 
in his trade and habits and gestures and meats 
and drinks, and comes at last to be faithfully 
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represented by every view you take of his cir- 
01 instances. 

He may read what he writes. What can wc 
see or acquire but what we are? You have ob- 
served a skilful man reading Virgil. Well, that 
author is a thousand books to a thousand per- 
sons. Take the book into your two hands and 
read your eyes out, you will never find what I 
find. If any ingenious readerwould have a mo- 
nopoly of the wisdom or delight he gets, he is 
as secure now the book is EngHshed, as if it 
were imprisoned in the Pelews' tongue. It is 
with a good book as it is with good company. 
Introduce a base person among gentlemen, it is 
all to no purpose; he is not their fellow. Every 
society protects itself. The company is perfectly 
safe, and he is not one of them, though his body 
is in the room. 

What avails It to fight with the eternal laws 
of mind, which adjust the relation of all persons 
to each other by the mathematical measure of 
their havings and beings ? Gertrude is enamored 
of Guy ; how high, how aristocratic, how Ro- 
man his mien and manners ! to live with him 
were life indeed, and no purchase is too great; 
and heaven and earth are moved to that end. 
WelL Gertrude has Guy ; but what now avails 
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how high, how aristocratic, how Roman his mien 
and matiners, if his heart and aims are in the 
senate, in the theatre and in the billiard-room, 
and she has no aims, no conversation that can 
enchant her graceful lord ? 

He shall have his own society. We can love 
nothing but nature. The most wonderful tal- 
ents, the most meritorious exertions really avail 
very little with us ; but nearness or likeness of 
nature, — how beautiful is the ease of its vic- 
tory! Persons approach us, famous for their 
beauty, for their accomplishments, worthy of all 
wonder for their charms and gifts; they dedicate 
their whole skill to the hour and the company, 
— with very imperfect result. To be sure it 
would be ungrateful in us not to praise them 
loudly. Then, when all is done, a person of re-, 
lated mind, a brother or sister by nature, comes 
to us so softly and easily, so nearly and inti- 
mately, as if it were the blood in our proper 
veins, that we feel as if some one was gone, in- 
stead of another having come ; we are utterly 
relieved and refreshed ; it is a sort of joyful soli- 
tude. We foolishly think in our days of sin that 
we must court friends by compliance to the cus- 
toms of society, to its dress, its breeding, and 
its estimates. But only that soul can be 017 
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friend which I encounter on the line of my own 
nurch, chat soul to which I do not decline and 
which does not decline to me, but, native of 
the same celestial latitude, rrpeats in its own all 
my experience. The scholar forgets himself and 
ipcs the customs and costumes oi the man of 
the world to deserve the smile of beauty, and 
follows some giddy girl, not yet taught by reli- 
gioas passion to know the noble woman with 
all that is serene, oracular and beautiful in her 
soul. Let him be great, and love shall follow 
him. Nothing is more deeply punished than tne 
neglect of the affinities by which alone soci- 
ety should be formed, and the insane levity of 
choosing associates by others' eyes.' 

He may set his own rate. It is a maxim wor- 
thy of all acceptation that a man may have that 
allowance he takes. Take the place and attitude 
which belong to you, and all men acquiesce. 
The world must be just. It leaves every man, 
with profound unconcern, to set his own rate. 
Hero or driveller, it meddles not in the matter. 
It will certainly accept your own measure of your 
doing and being, whether you sneak about and 
deny your own name, or whether you see your 
work produced to the concave sphere of the 
heavens, one with the revolution of the stars. 
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The same reality pervades all teaching. Thsl 
man may teach by doing, and not otherwise f 
If he can communicate himself he can teach. 1 
but not by words. He teaches who gives, and ' 
he learns who receives. There is no teaching 
until the pupil is brought into the same state 
or principle in which you are ; a transfusion 
takes place ; he is you and you are he ; then t9 
8 teaching, and by no unfriendly chance or bad 
company can he ever quite lose the benefit 
But your propositions run out of one ear as 
they ran in at the other. We see it advertised 
that Mr. Grand will deliver an oration on the 
Fourth of July, and Mr. Hand before the Me- 
chanics' Association, and we do not go thither, 
because we know that these gentlemen will not 
communicate their own character and experience 
to the company. If we had reason to expect 
such a confidence we should go through all in- 
convenience and opposition. The sick would 
be carried in litters. But a public oration is an 
escapade, a non-committal, an apology, a gag, 
and not a communication, not a speech, not a 
man. 

A like Nemesis presides over all intellectual I 
works. ^Ve have yet to learn that the thing 
Uttered in words is not therefore alarmed- It 1 
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must affirm itself, or no forms of logic or of 
oath can give it evidence. The sentence must 
also contain its own apology for being spoken.' 
The effect of any writing on the public mind 
is mathematically measurable by its depth of 
thought. How much water docs it draw ? If 
it awaken you to think, if it lift you from your 
feet with the great voice of eloquence, then the 
effect is to be wide, slow, permanent, over the 
minds of men ; if the pages instruct you not, 
they will die like flies in the hour. The way to 
speak and write what shall not go out of fashion 
is to speak and write sincerely. The argument 
which has not power to reach my own practice, 
] may well doubt will fail to reach yours. But 
take Sidney's maxim: — "Look in thy heart, 
and write." He that writes to himself writes to 
an eternal public. That statement only is fit 
to be made public which you have come at in 
attempting to satisfy your own curiosity. The 
writer who takes his subject from his ear and 
not from his heart, should know that he has 
lost as much as he seems to have gained, and 
when the empty book has gathered all its praise, 
and half the people say, ' What poetry I what 
genius!' it still needs fuel to make fire. That 
«Mly proliu which is profitable. Life alone caa 
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impart life; and though we should burst we I 
can only be valued as we make ourselves valu- 
able. There is no luck in literary reputation. 
They who make up the final verdict upon every 
book are not the partial and noisy readers of 
the hour when it appears, but a court as of an- 
gels, a public not to he bribed, not to be en- 
treated and not to be overawed, decides upon | 
every man's title to fame. Only those books i 
come down which deserve to last. Gilt edges, 
vellum and morocco, and presentation - copies 
to all the libraries will not preserve a book in 
circulation beyond its intrinsic date. It must go 
with all Walpole's Noble and Royal Authors 
to its fate. Blackmore, Kotzebue or Pollok 
may endure for a night, but Moses and Homer 
stand for ever. There are not in the world at 
any one time more than a dozen persons who 
read and understand Plato, — never enough to 
pay for an edition of his works ; yet to every 
generation these come duly down, for the sake 
of those few persons, as if God brought them in 
his hand. " No book," said Bentley, "was ever 
written down by any but itself." The perma- 
nence of all books is fixed by no effort, friendly 
or hostile, but by their own specific gravity, or 
the intrinsic importance of their contents to the 
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constant mind of man. " Do not trouble vour- 
self too much about the light on your statue," 
said Michel Angelo to the young sculptor; "the 
light of the public square will test its value." 

In like manner the effect of every action is 
measured by the depth of the sentiment from 
which it proceeds. The great man knew not 
that he was great. It took a century or two for 
that fact to appear. What he did, he did be- 
cause he must; it was the most natural thing in 
the world, and grew out of the circumstances of 
the moment. But now, every thing he did, even 
to the lifting of his finger or the eating of bread, 
looks large, all-related, and is called an institu- 
tion. 

These arc the demonstrations in a few par- 
ticulars of the genius of nature ; they show the 
direction of the stream. But the stream is blood; 
every drop is alive. Truth has not single victo- 
ries ; all things are its organs, — not only dust 
and stones, but errors and lies. The laws of dis- 
ease, physicians say, are as beautiful as the laws 
of health. Our philosophy is affirmative and 
readily accepts the testimony of negative facts, 
IS every shadow points to the sun. By a divine 
necessity every fact in nature is constrained to 
ofier its testimony. 
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Human character evermore publishes itsel 
The most fugitive deed and word, the mere wr 
of doing a thing, the intimated purpose, ex- 
presses character. If you act you show charac- 
ter; if you sit still, if you sleep, you show it. 
You think because you have spoken nothing 
when others spoke, and have given no opinion 
on the times, on the church, on slavery, on mar- 
riage, on socialism, on secret societies, on the 
college, on parties and persons, that your ver- 
dict is still expected with curiosity as a reserved 
wisdom. Far otherwise ; your silence answers 
very loud. You have no oracle to utter, and 
your fellow-men have learned that vou cannot 
help them; for oracles speak. Doth not Wis- 
dom cry and Understanding put forth her' 
voice ? 

Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers 
of dissimulation. Truth tyrannizes over the un- 
willing members of the body. Faces never lie, 
it is said. No man need be deceived who wtl) 
study the changes of expression. When a man 
speaks the truth in the spirit of truth, his eye is 
as clear as the heavens. When he has base ends 
and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy and some- 
times asquint. 

I have heard an experienced counsellor' say 
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that he never feared the effect upx>n a jury of a 
lawyer who does not believe in his heart that his 
client ought to have a verdict. If he doe$ not 
believe it his unttelief will appear to the jury, 
despite all his protestations, and wilt become 
their unbelief. This is that law whereby a work 
of art, of whatever kind, sets us in the same 
state of mind wherein the artist was when he 
made it. That which wc do not believe we 
cannot adequately say, though we may repeat 
the words never so often. It was this con- 
viction which Swedenborg expressed when he 
described a group of persons in the spiritual 
world endeavoring in vain to articulate a pro- 
position which they did not believe; but they 
could not, though they twisted and folded their 
lips even to indignation. 

A man passes for that he is worth. Very idle 
is all curiosity concerning other people's esti- 
mate of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is 
not less so. If a man know that he can do any 
thing, — that he can do It better than any one 
else, — he has a pledge of the acknowledgment 
of that fact by all persons. The world ts full of 
judgment-days, and into every assembly that 
a man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 
g^u^ed and stamped. In every troop of boyi 
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that whoop and run in each yard and square, ■ 
new-comer is as well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days and stamped with his J 
right number, as If he had undergone a fop>l 
mal trial of his strength, speed and temper. A 
stranger comes from a distant school, with better 
dress, with trinkets in his pockets, with airs and 
pretensions; an older boy says to himself, ' It's 
of no use ; we shall find him out to-morrow.* 
* What has he done?' is the divine question 
which searches men and transpierces every false 
reputation. A fop may sit in any chair of the 
world nor be distinguished for his hour from 
Homer and Washington ; but there need never 
be any doubt concerning the respective ability 
of human beings. Pretension may sit still, but 
cannot act. Pretension never feigned an act of 
real greatness. Pretension never wrote an Iliad, 
nor drove back Xerxes, nor christianized the 
world, nor abolished slavery. 

As much virtue as there is, so much appears ; 
as much goodness as there is, so much rever- 
ence it commands. All the devils respect vir- 
tue. The high, the generous, the self-devoted 
sect will always instruct and command mantdnd. 
Never was a sincere word utterly lost. Never 
a magnanimity fell to the ground, but there is 
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tome heart to greet and accept it unexpectedly. 
A man passes for that he is worth. What he is 
engraves itself on his face, on his form, on his 
fortunes, in letters of light. Concealment avails 
him nothing, boasting nothing. There is con- 
fession in the glances of our eyes, in our smiles, 
in salutations, and the grasp of hands. His sin 
bedaubs him, mars all his good impression. 
Men know not why they do not trust him, but 
they do not trust him, His vice glasses his eye, 
cuts lines of mean expression in his cheek, 
pinches the nose, sets the mark of the beast on 
the back of the head, and writes O fool ! fool ! 
on the forehead of a king. 

If you would not be known to do any thing, 
never do it. A man may play the fool in the 
drifts of a desert, but every grain of sand shall 
seem to see. He may be a solitary eater, but 
he cannot keep his foolish counsel. A broken 
complexion, a swinish look, ungenerous acts 
and the want of due knowledge, — all blab. 
Can a cook, a ChifHnch, an lachimo be mistaken 
for Zeno or Paul? Confucius exclaimed, — 
"How can a man be concealed? How can a 
man be concealed ? " 

On the other hand, the hero fears not that 
if ht withhold the avowal of a just and brave 
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house, his religious forms, his society, his mirth, 
his vote, his opposition. Now he is not homo* 
geneous, but heterogeneous, and the ray does 
not traverse; there are no thorough lights, but 
the eye of the beholder is puzzled, detecting 
many unlike tendencies and a life not yet at 
one. 

Why should we make it a point with our 
Bdse modesty to disparage that man we are and 
that form of being assigned to us ? A good 
man is contented. I love and honor Eparai- 
nondas, but I do not wish to be Epaminondas. 
I hold it more just to love the world of thi 
hour than the world of his hour. Nor can yoi 
if I am true, excite me to the least uneasin< 
by saying, ' He acted and thou sittest still, 
see action to be good, when the need is, and 
sitting still to be also good. Epaminondas, if 
he was the man I take him for, would have sat 
still with joy and peace, if his lot had been mine. 
Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes 
of love and fortitude. Why should we be busy- 
bodies and superserviceable ? Action and inac- 
tion are alike to the true. One piece of the tree 
is cut for a weathercock and one for the sleeper 
of a bridge ; the virtue of the wood is appara 
in both. 
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I desire not to disgrace the soul. The feet 
that I am here certainly shows me that the soul 
had need of an organ here. Shall I not assume 
the post? Shall I skulk and dodge and duck 
with my unseasonable apologies and vain mod- 
esty and imagine my being here impertinent ? 
less pertinent than Epaminondas or Homer be- 
ing there ? and that the soul did not know its 
own needs? Besides, without any reasoning on 
the matter, I have no discontent. The good 
soul nourishes me and unlocks new magazines 
of power and enjoyment to me every day. 1 
will not meanly decline the immensity of good, 
because I have heard that it has come to others 
in another shape. 

Besides, why should we be cowed by the 
name of Action ? 'T is a trick of the senses, — 
no more. We know that the ancestor of every 
action is a thought. The poor mind does not 
seem to itself to be any thing unless it have an 
outside badge, — some Gentoo diet, or Quaker 
coat, or Calvinistic prayer-meeting, or philan- 
thropic society, or a great donation, or a high 
office, or, any how, some wild contrasting action 
to testify that it is somewhat. The rich mind 
lies in the sun and sleepis, and is Nature. To 
think is to act. 
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Let us, if we must have great actions, make 
our own so. All action is of an infinite elasti- 
city, and the least admits of being inflated with 
the celestial air until it eclipses the sun and 
moon. Let us seek one peace by fidelity. Let 
me heed my duties. Why need I go gadding 
into the scenes and philosophy of Greek and 
Italian history before I have justified myself to 
my benefactors? How dare I read Washing- 
ton's campaigns when I have not answered the 
letters of my own correspondents? Is not that 
a just objection to much of our reading? It is 
a pusillanimous desertion of our work to gaze 
after our neighbors. It is peeping. Byron says 
of Jack Bunting, — 

He knew not wh« to lay, »nd to he »wore.' I 

I may say it of our preposterous use of books, 
■ — ■ He knew not what to do, and so he read. I 
can think of nothing to fill my time with, and 
I find the Life of Brant. It is a very extrava- 
gant compliment to pay to Brant, or to General 
Schuyler, or to General Washington. My time 
should be as good as their time, — my facts, my 
net of relations, as good as theirs, or either of 
theirs. Rather let me do my work so well that 
other idlers if they choose may compare my top 
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hire with the texture of these and find it identi- 
cal with the best. 

This over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul 
and Pericles, this under-estimate of our own, 
comes from a neglect of the fact of an identical 
nature. Bonaparte knew but one merit, and re- 
warded in one and the same way the good sol- 
dier, the good astronomer, the good poet, the 
good player. The poet uses the names of Cssar, 
of Tamerlane, of Bonduca,' of Belisarius ; the 
painter uses the conventional story of the Vir- 
gin Mary, of Paul, of Peter. He does not there- 
fore defer to the nature of these accidental men, 
of these stock heroes. If the poet write a true 
drama, then he is Ctesar, and not the player of 
Cssai : then the selfsame strain of thought, 
emotion as pure, wit as subtle, motions as swift, 
mounting, extravagant, and a heart as great, self- 
sufficing, dauntless, which on the waves of its 
love and hope can uplift all that is reckoned solid 
and precious in the world, — palaces, gardens, 
money, navies, kingdoms, — marking its own 
incomparable worth by the slight it casts on 
these gauas of men; — these all are his, and by 
the power of these he rouses the nations. Let 
a man believe in God, and not in names and 
places and persons. Let the great soul incat^ 
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nated in some woman's form, poor and sad and 
single, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service 
and sweep chambers and scour floors, and its 
effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled or hid, 
but to sweep and scour will instantly appear 
supreme and beautiful actions, the top and radi- 
ance of human life, and all people will get mops 
and brooms; until, lo! suddenly the great soul 
has enshrined itself in some other form and done 
some other deed, and that is now the flower and 
head of all living nature.' 

We are the photometers, we the irritable gold- 
leaf and tinfoil that measure the accumulations 
of the subtle element. We know the authentic 
effects of the true fire through every one of its 
million disguises. 
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'I WAi ti t gem concetled; 
Me my barning ray reretled." 
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EVERY promise of the soul has innumer* 
able fulfilments; each of its joys ripens 
into a new want. Nature, un containable, flow- 
ing, forelooking, in the first sentiment of kind- 
ness anticipates already a benevolence which 
shall lose al) particular regards in its general 
light. The introduction to this felicity is in a 
private and tender relation of one to one, which 
is the enchantment of human life; which, like 
a certain divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on 
man at one period and works a revolution in his 
mind and body ; unites him to his race, pledges 
him to the domestic and civic relations, carries 
him with new sympathy into nature, enhances 
the power of the senses, opens the imagination, 
adds to his character heroic and sacred attri- 
butes, establishes marriage and gives perma- 
nence to human society. 

The natural association of the sentiment of 
love with the heyday of the blood seems to re- 
quire that in order to portray it in vivid tints, 
which every youth and maid should confess to 
be true to their throbbing experience, one must 
not be too old. The delicious fancies of youth 
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reject the Icasi 'avor of a mature philosophy, 
as chilling with age and pedantry their purple 
bloom. And therefore 1 know I incur the im- 
putation of unnecessary hardness and stoicism 
from those who compose the Court and Par- 
liament of Love. But from these formidable 
censors I shall appeal to my seniors. For it is 
to be considered that this passion of which we 
speak, though it begin with the young, yet for- 
sakes not the old, or rather suffers no one who 
is its servant to grow old, but makes the aged 
participators of it not less than the tender maiden, 
though in a different and nobler sort. For it is 
a fire that kindling its first embers in the narrow 
nook of a private bosom, caught from a wander- 
ing spark out of another private heart, glows 
and enlarges until it warms and beams upon 
multitudes of men and women, upon the univer- 
sal heart of all, and so lights up the whole world 
and all nature with its generous flames. It mat- 
ters not therefore whether we attempt to de- i 
scribe the passion at twenty, thirty, or at eighty i 
years. He who paints it at the first period will 
lose some of its later, he who paints it at the 
last, some of its earlier traits. Only it is to be 
hoped that by patience and the Muses' aid we 
may attain to that inward view of the law which 
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shall describe a truth ever young and beautiful, 
so central that it shall commend itself to the eye 
at whatever angle beholden. 

And the first condition is that we must leave 
a too close and lingering adherence to facts, and 
study the sentiment as it appeared in hope, and 
not in history. For each man sees his own life 
defaced and disfigured, as the life of man is not 
to his imagination. Each man sees over his own 
experience a certain stain of error, whilst that 
of other men looks fair and ideal. Let any 
man go back to those delicious relations which 
make the beauty of his life, which have given 
him sincerest instruction and nourishment, he 
will shrink and moan. Alas ! I know not why, 
but infinite compunctions embitter in mature 
life the remembrances of budding joy, and cover 
every beloved name.' Every thing is beautiful 
seen from the point of the intellect, or as truth. 
But all is sour if seen as experience. Details 
are melancholy ; the plan is seemly and noble. 
In the actual world — the painful kingdom of 
time and place — dwell care and canker and fear. 
With thought, with the ideal, is immortal hilar- 
ity, the rose of joy. Round it all the Muses 
sing. But grief cleaves to names and persons and 
the partial interests of to-day and yesterday. 




The strong bent of nature is seen in the pro- 
portion which this topic of personal relations 
usurps in the conversation of society. What do 
we wish to know of any worthy person so mucb 
as how he has sped in the history of this senti- 
ment ? What books in the circulating library 
circulate? How we glow over these novels of 
passion, when the story is told with any spark 
of truth and nature! And what fastens atten- 
tion, in the intercourse of life, like any passage 
betraying affection between two parties ? Per- 
haps we never saw them before and never shall 
meet them again. But we see them exchange a 
glance or betray a deep emotion, and we are no 
longer strangers. We understand them and take 
the warmest interest in the development of the 
romance. All mankind love a lover. The ear- 
liest demonstrations of complacency and kind- 
ness are nature's most winning pictures.' It is 
the dawn of civility and grace in the coarse and 
rustic. The rude village boy teases the girls 
about the schoot-house door; — but to-day he 
comes running into the entry and meets one 
fair child disposing her satchel ; he holds her 
books to help her, and instantly it seems to 
him as if she removed herself from him infi- 
nitely, and was a sacred precinct. Among the 
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throng of girls he runs rudely enough, but one 
alone distances him ; and these two little neigh- 
bors, that were so dose just now, have learned 
to respect each other's personality. Or who Ottl 
avert his eyes from the engaging, half-artful, 
half-artless ways of school-girls who go into the 
country shops to buy a sicein of silk or a sheet 
of paper, and talk half an hour about nothing 
with the broad-faced, good-natured shop-boy. 
In the village they are on a perfect equality, 
which love delights in, and without any coquetry 
the happy, affectionate nature of woman flows 
out in this pretty gossip. The girls may have 
little beauty, yet plainly do they establish be- 
tween them and the good boy the most agree- 
able, confiding relations ; what with their fun 
and their earnest, about Edgar and Jonas and 
Almira, and who was invited to the party, and 
who danced at the dancing-school, and when 
the singing-school would begin, and other no- 
things concerning which the parties cooed. By 
and by that boy wants a wife, and very truly 
and heartily will he know where to find a sin- 
cere and sweet mate, without any risk such as 
Milton deplores as incident to scholars and 
great men. 

I have been told that in some public di»> 
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courses of mine my reverence for the Intellect 
has made me unjustly cold to the personal rela- 
tions. But now I almost shrink at the remem- 
brance of such disparaging words. For persons 
are love's world, and the coldest philosopher 
cannot recount the debt of the young soul wan- 
dering here in nature to the power of love, with- 
out being tempted to unsay, as treasonable to 
nature, aught derogatory to the social instincts. 
For though the celestial rapture falling out of 
heaven seizes only upon those of tender age, 
and although a beauty overpowering all analysis 
or comparison and putting us quite beside our- 
selves we can seldom see after thirty years, yet 
the remembrance of these visions outlasts all 
other remembrances, and is a wreath of flowers 
on the oldest brows. But here is a strange fact; 
it may seem to many men, in revising their ex- 
perience, that they have no fairer page in their 
life's book than the delicious memory of some 
passages wherein affection contrived to give a 
witchcraft, surpassing the deep attraction of its 
own truth, to a parcel of accidental and trivial 
circumstances. In looking backward they may 
find that several things which were not the 
charm have more reality to this groping mem- 
ory than the charm itself which embalmed thent 
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But be our experience in particulars what it 
may, no man ever forgot the visitations of that 
powi' to his heart and brain, which created 
all things anew ; which was the dawn in him 
of music, poetry and art ; which made the face 
of nature radiant with purple light, the morn- 
ing and the night varied enchantments ; when a 
single tone of one voice could make the heart 
bound, and the most trivial circumstance asso- 
ciated with one form is put in the amber of 
memory ; when he became all eye when one was 
present, and all memory when one was gone ; 
when the youth becomes a watcher of win- 
dows and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, 
or the wheels of a carriage ; when no place is 
too solitary and none too silent for him who 
has richer company and sweeter conversation in 
his new thoughts than any old friends, though 
best and purest, can give him ; for the figures, 
the motions, the words of the beloved object 
are not, like other images, written in water, but, 
as Plutarch said, " enamelled in fire," and make 
the study of midnight : — 
"Thou irt not gnat being gone, where'er thou art, 
Thoo lav'u m tum thy wuchfiil eyo, in him thy loviof 
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throb at the recollecrion of days when happiness 
was not happy enough, but must be drugged 
with the relish of pain and fear; for he touched 
the secret of the matter who said of love, — 



" All other ple« 



s ire not worth iti piiiii : " ■ 



and when the day was not long enough, but the 
night too must be consumed in keen recollec- 
tions ; when the head boiled all night on the pil- 
low with the generous deed it resolved on ; when 
the moonlight was a pleasing fever and the stars 
were letters and the flowers ciphers and the air 
was coined into song ; when all business seemed 
an impertinence, and all the men and women 
running to and fro in the streets, mere pictures. 
The passion rebuilds the world for the youth. 
It makes all things alive and significant. Nature 
grows conscious. Every bird on the boughs of 
the tree sings now to his heart and soul. The 
notes are almost articulate. The clouds have 
faces as he looks on them. The trees of the 
forest, the waving grass and the peeping flow- 
ers have grown intelligent; and he almost fears 
to trust them with the secret which they seem 
to invite. Yet nature soothes and sympathizes. 
In the green solitude he finds a dearer home 
than with men: — 
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" Fount«in-he»d» ind pathless grovei. 
Places which pale puiion loves, 
Moonlight wilki, when ail the fowls 
Arc safely housed, save bats and owb, 
A midnight bell, a passing groan, — 
Theie are the sounds we feed upon." ■ 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman ! 
He is a palace of sweet sounds snd sights ; he 
dilates ; he is twice a man ; he walks with arms 
akimbo; he soliloquizes; he accosts the grass 
and the trees ; he feels the blood of the violet, 
the clover and the Hly in his veins; and he 
talks with the brook that wets his foot.' 

The heats that have opened his perceptions 
of natural beauty have made him love music 
and verse. It is a fact often observed, that men 
have written good verses under the inspiration 
of passion who cannot write well under any 
other circumstances. 

The like force has the passion over all his 
nature. It expands the sentiment; it makes 
the clown gentle and gives the coward heart. 
Into the most pitiful and abject it will infuse a 
heart and courage to defy the world, so only it 
have the countenance of the beloved object. In 
giving him to another it still more gives him to 
himself. He is a new man, with new percep- 
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tions, new and keener purposes, and a religious 
solemnity of character and aims. He does not 
longer appertain to his family and society ; he 
is somewhat; he is a person ; he'v&z. soul. 

And here let us examine a little nearer the 
nature of that Influence which is thus potent 
over the human youth. Beauty, whose revela- 
tion to man we now celebrate, welcome as the 
sun wherever it pleases to shine, which pleases 
everybody with it and with themselves, seems 
sufficient to itself. The lover cannot paint hi 
maiden to his fancy poor and solitary. Like 
tree in flower, so much soft, budding, informing 
loveliness is society for itself; and she teaches 
his eye why Beauty was pictured with Loves 
and Graces attending her steps. Her existence 
makes the world rich, Though she extrudes all 
other persons from his attention as cheap and 
unworthy, she indemnifies him by carrying out 
her own being into somewhat impersonal, large, 
mundane, so that the maiden stands to him for 
a representative of all select things and virtues. 
For that reason the lover never sees personal 
resemblances in his mistress to her kindred or 
to others. His friends find in her a likeness to 
her mother, or her sisters, or to persons not 
of her blood. The lover sees no resemblance 
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^H except to summer evenings and diamond morn- 
^H togs, to rainbows and the song of birds. 
^B The ancients called beauty the flowering of 

^^ virtue.' Who can analyze the nameless charir 
which glances from one and another face and 
form? We are touched with emotions of ten- 
derness and complacency, but we cannot find 
whereat this dainty emotion, this wandering 
gleam, points. It is destroyed for the imagina- 

■ tion by any attempt to refer it to organization. 
Nor does it point to any relations of friendship 
or love known and described in society, but, as 
it seems to me, to a quite other and unattaina- 
ble sphere, to relations of transcendent delicacy 
and sweetness, to what roses and violets hint 
snd foreshow. We cannot approach beauty. Its 

■ nature is like opaline doves'-neck lustres, hov- 
ering and evanescent. Herein it resembles the 
most excellent things, which all have this rain- 
bow character, defying all attempts at appropri- 
ation and use. What else did Jean Paul Richter 
signify, when he said to music, " Away ! away I 
thou speakest to me of things which in all my 
endless life I have not found and shall not find." 
The same fluency may be observed in every 
work of the plastic arts. The statue is then 
beautiful when it begins to be incomprehensible. 
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f criticism and can no 
longer be defined by compass and mcasuring- 
wand, but demands an active imagination to go 
with it and to say what it is in the act of do- 
ing. The god or hero of the sculptor is always 
represented in a transition from that which 19 
representable to the senses, to that which is not. 
Then first it ceases to be a stone. The same 
remark holds of painting. And of poetry the 
success is not attained when it lulls and satisfies^ 
but when it astonishes and fires us with new 
endeavors after the unattainable. Concerning 
it Landor inquires " whether it is not to be 
referred to some purer state of sensation and 
existence." 

In like manner, personal beauty is then first 
charming and itself when it dissatisfies us with 
any end ; when it becomes a story without an 
end ; when it suggests gleams and visions and 
not earthly satisfactions ; when it makes the be- 
holder feel his unworthiness ; when he cannot 
feel his right to it, though he were Ctesar ; he 
cannot feel more right to it than to the firma- 
ment and the splendors of a sunset. 

Hence arose the saying, " If I love you, what 
is that to you ? " We say so because we feel that 
what we love is not in your will, but above it. It 
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18 not you, but your radiance. It is that which 
you know not In yourself and can never know. 

This agrees well with that high philosophy of 
Beauty which the ancient writers delighted in ; 
for they said that the soul of man, embodied 
here on earth, went roaming up and down in 
quest of that other world of its own out of which 
it came into this, but was soon stupefied by the 
light of the natural sun, and unable to see any 
other objects than those of this world, which are 
but shadows of real things." Therefore the Deity 
sends the glory of youth before the soul, that ic 
may avail itself of beautiful bodies as aids to its 
recollection of the celestial good and fair; and 
the man beholding such a person in the female 
sex runs to her and finds the highest joy in 
contemplating the form, movement and intelli- 
gence of this person, because it suggests to him 
the presence of that which indeed is within the 
beauty, and the cause of the beauty. 

If however, from too much conversing with 
material objects, the soul was gross, and mis- 
placed its satisfaction in the body, it reaped 
nothing but sorrow ; body being unable to ful- 
fil the promise which beauty holds out ; but if> 
tecepting the hint of these visions and su^es- 
doos which beauty makes to his mind, the soul 
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passes through the body and falls to admire 
strokes of character, and the lovers contemplate 
one another in their discourses and their actions, 
then they pas<! to the true palace of beauty, 
more and more inflame their love of it, and by 
this love e>ctinguishing the base ' affection, as 
the sun puts out fire by shining on the hearth, 
they become pure and hallowed. By conversa- 
tion with that which is in itself excellent, mag- 
nanimous, lowly, and just, the lover comes to a 
warmer love of these nobilities, and a quicker 
apprehension of them. Then he passes from 
loving them in one to loving them in all, and so 
is the one beautiful soul only the door through 
which he enters to the society of all true and 
pure souls. In the particular society of his mate 
he attains a clearer sight of any spot, any taint 
which her beauty has contracted from this worlds 
and is able to point it out, and this with mutual 
joy that they are now able, without offence, to 
indicate blemishes and hindrances in each other, 
and give to each all help and comfort In curing 
the same. And beholding in many souls the 
traits of the divine beauty, and separating in each 
soul that which is divine from the taint which it 
has contracted in the world, the lover ascends to 
the highest beauty, to the love and knowledge 
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of the Divinity, by steps on this ladder of cre- 
ated souls. 
Somewhat like this have the truly wise told 
us of love in all ages. The doctrine is not old, 
nor is it new. If Plato, Plutarch and Apuleius 
taught it, so have Petrarch, Angelo and Milton. 
It awaits a truer unfolding in opposition and 
rebuke to that subterranean prudence which pre- 
sides at marriages with words that take hold of 
the upper world, whilst one eye is prowling in the 
cellar; so that its gravest discourse has a savor 

Iof hams and powdering- tubs. Worst, when this 
s'!nsuallsm intrudes into the education of young 
women, and withers the hope and affection of 
human nature by teaching that marriage signi- 
fies nothing but a housewife's thrift, and that 
woman's life has no other aim. 

But this dream of love, though beautiful, is 
only one scene in our play. In the procession 

■ of the soul from within outward, tt enlarges its 
circles ever, like tht pebble thrown into the 
pond, or the light proceeding from an orb. The 
rays of the soul alight first on things nearest, on 
every utensil and toy, on nurses and domestics, 
on the house and yard and passengers, on the 
circle of household acquaintance, on politics and 
y^graphy and history. But things are ever 
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grouping themselves according to higher or 
more interior laws. Neighborhood, size, num- 
bers, habits, persons, lose by degrees their power 
over us. Cause and effect, real affinities, the 
longing for harmony between the soul and the 
circumstance, the progressive, idealizing instinct, 
predominate later, and the step backward from 
the higher to the lower relations is impossible. 
Thus even love, which is the deification of per- 
sons, must become more impersonal every day. 
Of this at first it gives no hint. Little think 
the youth and maiden who are glancing at each 
other across crowded rooms with eyes so full of 
mutual intelligence, of the precious fruit long 
hereafter to proceed from this new, quite exter- 
nal stimulus. The work of vegetation begins 
first in the irritability of the bark and leaf-buds. 
From exchanging glances, they advance to acta 
of courtesy, of gallantry, then to fiery passion, to 
plighting troth and marriage. Passion beholds 
its object as a perfect unit. The soul is wholly 
embodied, and the body is whoUy ensouled:^ 
" Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeki, and lo distinctly wrought, ' 

That one might almost say her body thought." ■ i 

Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little stars 
to make the heavens fine. Life, with this pair. 
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has no other aim, asks no more, than JuHet, — 
than Romeo. Night, day, studies, talents, king- 
doms, religion, are all contained in this form full 
of soul, in this soul which is all form. The lov- 
ers delight in endearments, in avowals of love, 
in comparisons of their regards. When alone, 
they solace themselves with the remembered im- 
age of the other. Does that other see the same 
star, the same melting cloud, read the same 
book, feel the same emotion, that now delights 
me? ' They try and weigh their affection, and 
adding up costly advantages, friends, opportuni- 
ties, properties, exult in discovering that will- 
inglv, joyfully, they would give ail as a ransom 
for the beautiful, the beloved head, not one 
hair of which shall be harmed. But the lot of 
humanity is on these children. Danger, sorrow 
and pain arrive to them as to all. Love prays. 
It makes covenants with Eternal Power in be- 
half of this dear mate. The union which is thus 
effected and which adds a new value to every 
atom in nature — for it transmutes every thread 
throughout the whole web of relation into a 
golden ray, and bathes the soul in a new anrf 
•weeter element- — is yet a temporary state. Not 
always can flowers, pearls, poetry, protestations, 
QOr even home in another heart, content the 
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awful soul that dwells m clay. It aroases itself 
at last from these endearments, as toys, and puts 
on the harness and aspires to vast and aniversal 
aims. The soul which is in the soul of each, 
craving a perfect beatitude, detects incongruities, 
defects and disproportion in the behavior of the 
other. Hence arise surprise, expostulation and 
pain. Yet that which drew them to each other 
was signs of loveliness, signs of virtue ; and these 
virtues are there, however eclipsed. They ap- 
pear and reappear and continue to attract ; but 
the regard char.ges, quits the sign and attaches 
to the substance. This repairs the wounded 
affection. Meantime, as life wears on, it proves 
a game of permutation and combination of all 
possible positions of the parties, to employ all 
the resources of each and acquaint each with the 
strength and weakness of the other. For it is 
the nature and end of this relation, that they 
should represent the human race to each other. 
All that is in the world, which is or ought to be 
known, is cunningly wrought into the texture 
of man, of woman : — 

" The person love doe* lo at fit. 

Like manna, ha» the tute of ill in ic." ■ 
The world rolls ; the circumstances vary every 
hour. The angels that inhabit this temple of 
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the body appear tt the windows, and the gnonie« 

■nd vices «lso. By all the virtues they are united. 
If there be virtue, all the vices are known as 
such ; they confess and flee. Their once fltm- 
ing regard is sobered by lime in either breut, 
and losing in violence what it gains in extent, it 
becomes a thorough good understanding. They 
resign each other without complaint to the good 
offices which man and woman are severally ap- 
pointed to discharge in time, and exchange the 
passion which once could not lose sight of its 
object, for a cheerful disengaged furtherance, 
whether present or absent, of each other's de- 
signs. At last they discover that all which at 
first drew them together, — those once sacred 
features, that magical play of charms, — was 
deciduous, had a prospective end, like the scaf- 
folding by which the house was built; and the 
purification of the intellect and the heart from 
year to year is the real marriage, foreseen and 
prepared from the first, and wholly above their 
consciousness. Looking at these aims with which 
two persons, a man and a woman, ao variously 
and corrclatively gifted, are shut up in one house 
to spend in the nuptial society forty or fifty 
years, I do not wonder at the emphasis with 
which the heart prophesies this crisis from early 
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infancy, at the profuse beauty with which t 
instincts deck the nuptial bower, and nature a 
intellect and art emulate each other in the gifts 
and the melody they bring to the epithalamium. 
Thus are we put in training for a love which 
knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality, but 
which seeks virtue and wisdom everywhere, to 
the end of increasing virtue and wisdom. We 
are by nature observers, and thereby learners. 
That is our permanent state. But we arc often 
made to feel that our affections arc but tents of 
a night. Though slowly and with pain, the ob- 
jects of the affections change, as the objects of 
thought do. There are moments when the affec- 
tions rule and absorb the man and make his 
happiness dependent on a person or persons. But 
in health the mind is presently seen again, — ita 
overarching vault, bright with galaxies of immu> 
table lights, and the warm loves and fears, that 
swept over us as clouds, must lose their finite 
character and blend with God, to attain their 
own perfection. But we need not fear that we can 
lose any thing by the progress of the soul. The 
soul may be trusted to the end. That which is 
80 beautiful and attractive as these relations, 
must be succeeded and supplanted only by 
what is more beautiful, and so on for ever> 
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A RVDDT drop of mtnljr blood 

ine Mugyig ka uuiwcigltts 

Tlie worid aiicciumi comet tud (on* 

The lover rooted tuyu 

I fimded he wtt fled. 

And, after many a year. 

Glowed nnexhautted kindlmcM 

Like daily tanrbe there. 

My careful heart was fi'ee agdn, — 

O fiiend, my bo«om said. 

Through thee alone the tky It archedt 

Through thee the rote It red. 

All things through thee take nobler fbnn 

And look beyond the earth. 

The mill-round of our fiite appcart 

A sun- path m thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fidr* 
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WE have a great deal more kindness than 
is ever spoken. Maugre all the selfish- 
ness that chills like east winds the world, the 
whole human family is bathed with an element 
of love like a fine ether. How many persons 
we meet in houses, whom we scarcely speak to, 
whom yet we honor, and who honor us ! How 
many we see in the street, or sit with in church, 
whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be 
with ! ' Read the language of these wandering 
eye-beams. The heart knoweth. 

The effect of the indulgence of this human 
alFection is a certain cordial exhilaration. In 
poetry and in common speech the emotions of 
benevolence and complacency which are felt 
towards others are likened to the material effects 
of fire ; so swift, or much more swift, more ac- 
tive, more cheering, are these fine inward irradi- 
ations. From the highest degree of passionate 
love to the lowest degree of good-will, they 
make the sweetness of life. 

^Our intellectual and active powers increase 
with our affection. The scholar sits down to 
writCf and ill his years of meditation do not 
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furnish him with one good thought or Kappy i 
expression ; but it is necessary to write a letter 1 
to a friend, — and forthwith troops of gentle I 
thoughts invest themselves, on every hand, with | 
chosen words.* See, in any house where virtue I 
and self-respect abide, the palpitation which thei 
approach of a stranger causes. A commended j 
stranger is expected and announced, and an un- 
easiness betwixt pleasure and pain invades all I 
the hearts of a household. His arrival almost | 
brings fear to the good hearts that would wel- 
come him. The house is dusted, all things fly j 
into their places, the old coat is exchanged for' 
the new, and they must get up a dinner if thcyl 
can. Of a commended stranger, only the good ' 
report is told by others, only the good and new 
is heard by us. He stands to us for humanity. 
He is what we wish. Having imagined and 
invested him, we ask how we should stand re- 
lated in conversation and action with such a 
man, and are uneasy with fear. The same idea 
exalts conversation with him. We talk better 
than we are wont. We have the nimblest fancy, 
a richer memory, and our dumb devil has taken 
leave for the time. For long hours we can con- 
tinue a series of sincere, graceful, rich com- 
munications, drawn from the oldest, secretest 
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experience, so that they who sit by, of our own 
kinsfolk and acquaintance, shall feet a lively sur- 
prise at our unusual powers. But as soon as the 
stranger begins to intrude his partialities, his 
definitions, his defects into the conversation, it 
is all over. He has heard the first, the last 
and best he will ever hear from us. He is no 
stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, misappre- 
hension are old acquaintances. Now, when he 
comes, he may get the order, the dress and the 
dinner, — but the throbbing of the heart and 
the communications of the soul, no more. 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affection 
which make a young world for me again? What 
so delicious as a just and firm encounter of two, 
in 3 thought, in a feeling? How beautiful, on 
their approach to this beating heart, the steps 
and forms of the gifted and the true ! The 
moment we indulge our affections, the earth 
is metamorphosed; there is no winter and no 
night; all tragedies, all ennuis vanish, — all du- 
ties even; nothing fills the proceeding eternity 
but the forms all radiant of beloved persons. 
Let the soul be assured that somewhere in the 
universe it should rejoin its friend, and it would 
be content and cheerful alone for a thousand 
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I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiv- 
ing for my friends, the old and the new. Shall 
I not call God the Beautiful, who daily showeth 
himself so to me in his gifts? I chide socictyV\ 
I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so un- 
grateful as not to see the wise, the lovely and 
the noble-minded, as from time to time they pass 
[my gate.' Who hears me, who understands me, 
becomes mine, — a possession for all time. Nor 
b Nature so poor but she gives me this joy sev- 
eral times, and thus we weave social threads of 
our own, a new web of relations ; and, as many 
thoughts in succession substantiate themselves, 
we shall by and by stand in a new world of our 
own creation, and no longer strangers and pil- 
grims in a traditionary globe. My friends have 
come to me unsought. The great God gave 
them to me. By oldest right, by the divine affin- 
ity of virtue with itself, I find them, or rather 
not I,~6ut the Deity in me and in them derides 
and cancels the thick walls of individual char- 
acter, relation, age, sex, circumstance, at which 
he usually connives, and now makes many one. 
High thanks I owe you, excellent lovers, who 
carry out the world for me to new and noble 
depths, and enlarge the meaning of all my 
thoughts. These are new poetry of the fint 
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Bard, — poetry without stop, — hymn, ode and 
epic, poetry still flowing, Apollo and the Musei 
chanting still. Will these too separate them- 
selves from me again, or some of them i J know 
not, but I fear it not; for my relation to them 
u BO pure that we hold by simple affinity, and 
the Genius of my life being thus social, the same 
aflinity will exert its energy on whomsoever i$ 
as noble as these men and women, wherever I 
may be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature 
on this point. It is almost dangerous to me to 
" crush the sweet poison of misused wine " ' of 
the affections. ^A new person is to me a great 
event and hinders me from sleep. I have often 
had fine fancies about persons which have given 
me delicious hours; but the joy ends in the day ; 
it yields no fruit. Thought is not born of it ; 
my action is very little modified. ■! must feel 
pride in my friend's accomplishments as if they 
were mine, and a property in his virtues, I feel 
as warmly when he is praised, as the lover when 
he hears applause of his engaged maiden. Wc 
over-estimate the conscience of our friend. His 
goodness seems better than our goodness, his 
nature finer, his temptations less. Every thing 
chat is his, — his name» his form, his dress, book* 
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and instruments, — fancy enhances. Our own 
thought sounds new and larger from his mouth.' 
Yet the svstole and diastole of the heart are 
not without their analogy in the ebb and flow 
of love. Friendship, like the immortality of the 
soul, is too good to be believed. The lover, be- 
holding his maiden, half knows that she is not 
verily that which he worships ; and in the golden 
hour of friendship we are surprised with shades 
of suspicion and unbelief. We doubt that we 
bestow on our hero the virtues in which he 
8hines,and afterwards worship the form to which 
we have ascribed this divine inhabitation. In 
strictness, the soul does not respect men as it 
respects itself. In strict science all persons un- 
derlie the same condition of an infinite remote- 
ness. Shall we fear to cool our love by raining 
for the metaphysical foundation of this Elysian 
temple? Shall I not be as real as the things I 
see ? If I am, I shall not fear to know them 
for what they are. Their essence is not less 
beauriful than their appearance, though it needs 
finer organs for its apprehension. The root of 
the plant ts not unsightly to science, though for 
chaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. 
And I must hazard the production of the bald 
fact amidst these pleasing reveries, though it 
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should prove an Egyptian skull at our banqaet. 
A man who stands united with his thought con- 
ceives magnificently of himself. He is conscious 
of a universal success, even though bought by 
uniform particular failures.' No advantages, no 
powers, no gold or force, can be any match for 
him. I cannot choose but rely on my own pov- 
erty more than on your wealth. I cannot make 
your consciousness tantamount to mine. Unly 
the star dazzles; the planet has a &int, moon- 
like ray. I hear what you say of the admirable 
parts and tried temper of the party you praise, 
but I see well that, for alt his purple cloaks, I 
shall not like htm, unless he is at least a poor 
Greek like me. I cannot deny it, O friend, that 
the vast shadow of the Phenomenal includes 
thee also in its pied and painted immensity, — 
thee also.compared with whom all else is shadow. 
Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice la, 
— thou art not my soul, but a picture and effigy 
of that. Thou hast come to me lately, and al- 
ready thou art seizing thy hat and cloak. <Ts it 
not that the soul puts forth friends as the tree 
puts forth leaves, and presently, by the germ- 
ination of new buds, extrudes the old leaf?* 
The law of nature is alternation for evermore. 
Each electrical state superinduces the opposite. 
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*^he soul environs itself with friends that it maf 
enter into a grander seif-acquaintance or soH- 
tude ; and it goes alone for a season that it may 
exalt its conversation or society. This method 
betrays itself along thewhole history of our per- 
sonal relations. The instinct of affection revives 
the hope of union with our mates, and the re- 
turning sense of insulation recalls us from the 
chase. Thus every man passes his life in the 
search after friendship, and if he should record 
his true sentiment, he might write a letter like 
this to each new candidate for his love : — 

Dear Friend, 

If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, sure 
to match my mood with thine, I should never 
think again of trifles in relation to thy comings 
and goings. I am not very wise ; my moods are 
quite attainable, and I respect thy genius ; it is 
to me as yet unfathomed; yet dare I not pre- 
sume in thee a perfect intelligence of me, and 
so thou art to me a delicious torment. Thine 
ever, or never. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are 
for curiosity and not for life. They are not to 
be indulged. This is to weave cobweb, and not 
cloth. Our friendships hurry to short and poof 
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conclusions, because we have made them a tex- 
ture of wine and dreams, instead of the tough 
fibre of the human heart. The laws of friend- 
ship are austere and eternal, of one web with 
the laws of nature and of morals. But we have 
umed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a 
sudden sweetness. We snatch at the slowest 
fruit in the whole garden of God, which many 
summers and many winters must ripen. ^We seek 
our friend not sacredly, but with an adulterate 
passion which would appropriate him to our- 
selves. In vain. We are armed all over with 
subtle antagonisms, which, as soon as we meet, 
begin to play, and translate all poetry into stale 
prose," Almost all people descend to meet. All 
association must be a compromise, and, what is 
worst, the very flower and aroma of the flower 
of each of the beautiful natures disappears aa 
thry approach each other. What a perpetual 
disappointment is actual society, even of the 
Ttrtuous and gifted! After interviews have been 
compassed with long foresight we must be tor- 
mented presendy by baffled blows, by sudden, 
onseasonable apathies, by epilepsies of wit and 
of animal spirits, in the heyday of friendship 
and thought. Our faculties do not play ustm^ 
tnd both parties are relieved hj solitude. 
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I ought to be equal to every relation, 
makes no difference how many friends 1 f 
and what content I can find in conversing with 
each, if there be one to whom I am not equal. 
If I have shrunk unequal from one contest, the 
joy I 6nd in all the rest becomes mean and 
cowardly. I should hate myself, if then I made 
my other friends my asylum : — 

'< The valiant warrior famoiued for ligtit. 
Alter a hundred victoriea, once toiled, 
Ii from the book of honor razed quite 
And til the reit forgot for which he ttuled. 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked, 
fiashfulness and apathy are a tough husk in 
which a delicate organization is protected from 
premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Respect the ttatur- 
langiomkeit which hardens the ruby in a million 
years, and works in duration in which Alps and 
Andes come and go as rainbows. The good spirit 
of our life has no heaven which is the price of 
rashness. Love, which is the essence of God, is 
not for levity, but for the total worth of man. 
Let us not have this childish luxury in our re- 
gards, but the austerest worth ; Jet us approach 
our friend with an audacious trust in the truth 
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of his heart, in the breadth, impossible to be 
overturned, of his foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be 
resisted, and I leave, for the time, all account of 
subordinate social bene6t, to speak of that select 
snd sacred relation which is a kind of absolute, 
and which even leaves the language of love sus- 
picious and common, so much is this purer, and 
nothing is so much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but 
with roughest courage. When they are real, 
they are not glass threads or frostwork, but 
the solidest thing we know. For now, after so 
many ages of experience, what do we know of 
nature or of ourselves ? Not one step has man 
taken toward the solution of the problem of his 
destiny. In one condemnation of folly stand 
the whole universe of men. But the sweet sin- 
cerity of joy and peace which I draw from this 
alliance with my brother's soul is the nut itself 
whereof all nature and all thought is but the 
husk and shell. Happy is the house that shel- 
ters a friend ! It might well be built, tike a fes- 
tal bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. 
Happier, if he know the solemnity of that rela- 
tion and honor its law ! He who offers himself 
a candidate for that covenant comes up, like an 
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Olympian, to the great games where the first)*' 
born of the world are the competitors. He pro- 
poses himself for contests where Time, Want, 
Danger, are in the lists, and he alone is victor 
who has truth enough in his constitution to pre- 
serve the delicacy of his beauty from the wear 
and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune may 
be present or absent, but all the speed in that 
contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and the 
contempt of trifles. There arc two elements that 
go to the composition of friendship, each so 
sovereign that I can detect no superiority in 
either, no reason why either should be first 
named. One is truth. A friend is a person witb 
whom I may be sincere. Before him I may think 
aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence of a 
man so real and equal that I may drop even those 
undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy, 
and second thought, which men never put off, 
and may deal with him with the simplicity and 
wholeness with which one chemical atom meets 
another. Sincerity is the luxury allowed, like 
diadems and authority, only to the highest rank ; 
that being permitted to speak truth, as having 
none above it to court or conform unto.' Every 
man alone is sincere. At the entrance of a sec- 
ond person, hypocrisy begins. We parrf and 
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fend the approach of our fellow-man by com- 
pliments, by gossip, by amusements, by affairs. 
We cover up our thought from him under 
a hundred folds. I knew a man who under a 
certain religious frenzy cast off this drapery, 
and omitting all compliment and commonplace, 
spoke to the conscience of every person he en- 
countered, and that with great insight and beauty. 
At first he was resisted, and all men agreed he 
was mad. But persisting — as indeed he could 
not help doing — for some time in this course, 
he attained to the advantage of bringing every 
man of his acquaintance Into true relations with 
him. No man would think of speaking falsely 
with him, or of putting him off with any chat 
of markets or reading-rooms. But every man 
was constrained by so much sincerity to the 
like plaindealing, and what love of nature, what 
poetry, what symbol of truth he had, he did 
certainly show him.' But to most of us society 
shows not its face and eye, but its side and its 
back. To stand in true relations with men in a 
false age is worth a fit of insanity, is it not? We 
can seldom go erect. Almost every man we meet 
requires some civility — requires to be humored ; 
he has lome fame, some talent, some whim of 
leligion or philanthropy in his head that is not 
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to be questioned, and which spoils all conven 
tion with him. But a friend is a sane man wh< 
exercises not my ingenuity, but me. My friend 
gives me entertainment without requiring any 
stipulation on my part. A friend therefore is a 
sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I 
who see nothing in nature whose existence I can 
affirm with equal evidence to my own, behold 
now the semblance of my being, in all its height, 
variety and curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; 
so that a friend may well be reckoned the master- 
piece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is tender- 
ness. We are holden to men by every sort of 
tie, by blood, by pride, by fear, by hope, by 
lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by every 
circumstance and badge and trifle, — but we can 
scarce believe that so much character can sub- 
sist in another as to draw us by love. Can 
another be so blessed and we so pure that we 
can offer him tenderness ? When a man be- 
comes dear to me 1 have touched the goal of 
fortune. I find very little written directly to 
the heart of this matter in books. And yet I 
have one text which I cannot choose but remem- 
ber. My author ' says, — " I offer myself fiuntly 
ttnd bluntly to those whose I effectually am, and 
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tender myself least to him to whom I am the 
most devoted." I wish that friendship should 
have feet, as well as eyes and eloquence. It 
must plant itself on the ground, before it vaults 
over the moon. I wish it to be a little of a cit- 
izen, before it is quite a cherub. We chide the 
citizen because he makes love a commodity. It 
it an exchange of gifts, of useful loans; it is 
good neighborhood; it watches with the sick; 
if holds the pail at the funeral ; and quite loses 
sight of the delicacies and nobility of the rela- 

■ tion. But though we cannot find the god under 
•his disguise of a sutler, yet on the other hand 
we cannot forgive the poet if he spins his thread 
too Bne and does not substantiate his romance 
by the municipal virtues of justice, punctual- 
ity, fidelity and pity, i* hate the prostitution of 
^B the name of friendship to signify modish and 
^H worldly alliances. 1 much prefer the companyi 
of ploughboys and tin-peddlcrs to the silken and 
pcrrfumed amity which celebrates its days of 
encounter by a frivolous display, by rides in a 
airricle and dinners at the best taverns. The 
end of friendship is a commerce the most strict 
aI^d homely that can be joined ; more strict than 
any of which we have experience. It is for aid 
uid comfort through all the relations and passages 
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of life and death. It is fit for serene days and 
graceful gifts and country rambles, but also for 
rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty 
and persecution. It keeps company with the 
sallies of the wit and the trances of religion. We 
are to dignify to each other the daily needs and 
offices of man's life, and embellish it by courage, 
wisdom and unity. It should never fall into 
something usual and settled, but should be alert 
and inventive and add rhyme and reason to what 
was drudgery. 

Friendship may be said to require natures s 
rare and costly, each so well tempered and so ' 
happily adapted, and withal so circumstanced 
(for even in that particular, a poet says, love 
demands that the parties be altogether paired), 
that its satisfaction can very seldom be assured. 
It cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of 
those who are learned in this warm lore of the 
heart, betwixt more than two. I am not quite 
BO strict in my terms, perhaps because I have 
never known so high a fellowship as others. I 
please my imagination more with a circle of god- 
like men and women variously related to each 
other and between whom subsists a lofty intelli- 
gence. But I find this law of one to one peremp- J 
tory for conversation, which is the practice t 
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oonsummatlon of friendship.' Do not mix wa- 
ters too much. The best mix as ill as good and 
bad. '^ou shall have very useful and cheering 
discourse at several times with two several men, 
but let all three of you come together and you 
shall not have one new and hearty word. Two 
may talk and one may hear, but three cannot 
take part in a conversation of the most sincere 
and searching sort. In good company there is 
never such discourse between two, across the 
table, as takes place when you leave them alone. 
In good company the individuals merge their 
egotism into a social soul exactly co-extensive 
with the several consciousnesses there present. 
No partialities of friend to friend, no fondnesses 
of brother to sister, of wife to husband, are there 
pertinent, but quite otherwise. Only he may 
then speak who can sail on the common thought 
of the party, and not poorly limited to his own. 
Now this convention, which good sense de- 
mands, destroys the high freedom of great con- 
versation, which requires an absolute running 
of two souls into one. 

No two men but being left alone with each 
other enter into simpler relations. Yet it is af- 
finity that determines "which two shall converse. 
Unrelated men give little joy to each other, wiU 
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never suspect tUe latent powers of each. Wo 
talk sometimes of a great talent for conversation, 
as if it were a permanent property in some indi- 
viduals. Conversation is an evanescent relation, 
— no more. A man is reputed to have thought 
and eloquence; he cannot, for all that, say a 
word to his cousin or his uncle. They accuse his 
silence with as much reason as they would blame 
the insignificance of a dial in the shade. In the 
sun it will mark the hour. Among those who 
enjoy his thought he will regain his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixi 
likeness and unlikeness that piques each with the ' 
presence of power and of consent in the other 
party. 'Let me be alone to the end of the world, 
rather than that my friend should overstep, by a 
word or a look, his real sympathy. I am equally 
balked by antagonism and by compliance. Let 
him not cease an instant to be himself. The 
only joy i have in his being mine, is that the Hot 
mine is mine. I hate, where I looked for a manly 
furtherance or at least a manly resistance, to find 
a mush of concession. Better be a nettle in the 
side of your friend than his echo. The condition 
which high friendship demands is ability to do 
without it. That high office requires great and 
sublime parts.' There must be very two, before 
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there can be very one. Let it be an alliance of 
two large, formiiiable natures, mutually beheld, 
mutually feared, before yet they recognize the 
deep identity which, beneath these disparities, 
unites them. ^ 

He only is fit for this sodety who is magnani- 
mous ; who is sure that greatness and goodness 
are always economy ; who is not swift to inter- 
meddle with his fortunes. Let him not inter- 
meddle with this. Leave to the diamond its ages 
to grow, nor expect to accelerate the births of 
the eternal. Friendship demands a religious 
treatment. We talk of choosing our friends, but 
friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great 
part of it. Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of 
course he has merits that are not yours, and that 
you cannot honor if you must needs hold him 
close to your person. Stand aside ; give those 
merits room ; let them mount and expand. Are 
you the friend of your friend's buttons, or of his 
thought? To a great heart he will still be a 
stranger in a thousand particulars, that he may- 
come near in the holiest ground. Leave it to 
girls and boys to regard a friend as property, 
and to suck a short and all-confounding plea- 
sure, instead of the noblest benefit.' 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by s 
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long probation. Why should we desecrate no- 
ble and beautiful souls by intruding or them? 
Why insist on rash personal relarions with your 
friend? Why go to his house, or know his mo- 
ther and brother and sisters? Why be visited 
by him at your own ? Are these things mate- 
rial to our covenant ? Leave this touching and 
clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. A mes- 
sage, a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I 
want, but not news, nor pottage. I can get poli- 
tics and chat and neighborly conveniences from 
cheaper companions. Should not the society of 
my friend be to me poetic, pure, universal and 
great as nature itself? Ought I to feel that our 
tie is profane in comparison with yonder bar of 
cloud that sleeps on the horizon, or that clump 
of waving grass that divides the brook ? Let us 
not vilify, but raise it to that standard. That 
great defying eye, that scornful beauty of his 
mien and action, do not pique yourself on re- 
ducing, but rather fortify and enhance. Worship 
his superiorities ; wish him not less by a thought, 
but hoard and tell them all. Guard him as thy 
counterpart. vLet him be to thee for ever a sort 
of beautiful enemy, untamable, devoutly revered, 
and not a trivial conveniency to be soon out^ 
i^own and cast aside. The hues of the opal, the 
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light of the diamond, are not to be seen if the 
eye is too near. To my friend 1 write a letter and 
from him I receive a letter. That seems to you 
a little. It suffices me. It is a spiritual gift, wor- 
thy of him to give and of me to receive. It pro- 
fanes nobody. In these warm lines the heart will 
trust itself, as it will not to the tongue, and pour 
out the prophecy of a godlier existence than all 
the annals of heroism have yet made good. 

Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship 
as not to prejudice its perfect flower by your im- 
patience for its opening. We must be our own 
before we can be another's. There is at least 
this satisfaction in crime, according to the Latin 
proverb; — you can speak to your accomplice 
on even terms. Crimen quos inquinat, aquat. To 
those whom we admire and love, at first we 
cannot. Yet the least defect of self-possession 
vitiates, in my judgment, the entire relation. 
There can never be deep peace between two 
spirits, never mutual respect, until in their dia- 
logue each stands for the whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry 
with what grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be 
silent, — so we may hear the whisper of the gods. 
Let us not interfere. Who set you to cast about 
What you should say to the select soiilSi or how 
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to say any thing to such? No matter how lo- 
genious, no matter how graceful and bland. 
There are innumerable degrees of foliy and wis- 
dom, and for you to say aught is to be frivolous. 
Wait, and thy heart shall speak. Wait until the 
necessary and everlasting overpowers you, until 
day and night avail themselves of your lips.' 
vThe only reward of virtue is virtue; the only 
way to have a friend is to be one. You shall not 
come nearer a man by getting into his house. 
If unlike, his soul only flees the faster from you, 
and you shall never catch a true glance of his> 
eye. We see the noble afar off and they repel 
us; why should we intrude? Late, — very late, 
■ — we perceive that no arrangements, no intro- 
ductions, no consuetudes or habits of society 
would be of any avail to establish us in such 
relations with them as we desire, — but solely 
the uprise of nature in us to the same degree it 
is in them ; then shall we meet as water with 
water ; and if we should not meet them then, we i 
shall not want them, for we are already they. In ' 
the last analysis, love is only the reflection of a 
man's own worthiness from other men. Men 
have sometimes exchanged names with their 
friends, as if they would signify that in their 
friend each loved ^is own soul. 
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The higher the style we demand of friendship, 
of course the less easy to establish it with flesh 
and blood. We walk alone in the world. Friends 
such as we desire are dreams and fables. But 
a sublime hope cheers ever the faithful heart, 
that elsewhere, in other regions of the universal 
power, souls are now acting, enduring and dar- 
ing, which can love us and which we can love,* 
We may congratulate ourselves that the period 
of nonage, of follies, of blunders and of shame, 
is passed in solitude, and when we are finished 
men we shall grasp heroic hands in heroic hands. 
Only be admonished by what you already sec» 
not to strike leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. Our im* 
patience betrays us into rash and foolish alli- 
ances which no god attends. By persisting in 
your path, though you forfeit the little you gain 
the great. You demonstrate yourself, so as to 
put yourself out of the reach of false relations, 
and you draw to you the first-born of the world, 
— those rare pilgrims whereof only one or two 
wander in nature at once, and before whom 
the vulgar great show as spectres and shadows 
merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties 
too spiritual, as if so we could Jose any genuine 
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love. Whatever correction of our popular views 

we make from insight, nature will be sure to 
bear us out in, and though it seem to rob us 
of some joy, will repay us with a greater. Let os 
feel if we will the absolute insulation of man. 
We are sure that we have all in us. We go to 
Europe, or we pursue persons, or we read books, 
in the instinctive faith that these will call it out 
and reveal us to ourselves. Beggars all. The 
persons are such as we; the Europe, an old 
faded garment of dead persons ; the books, their 
ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us give 
over this mendicancy. Let us even bid our 
dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying 
'Who are you? Unhand me: I will be depen- 
dent no more.' Ah 1 secst thou not, O bro- 
ther, that thus we part only to meet again oo a 
higher platform, and only be more each other's 
because we are more our own ? A friend is 
Janus-faced ; he looks to the past and the future. 
He is the child of all my foregoing hours, the 
prophet of those to come, and the harbinger of 
a greater friend.' 

1 do then with my friends as f do with my 
books. I would have them where I can find 
them, but I seldom use them. We must have 
society on our own terms, and admit or exclude 
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it on the slightest cause. I cannot afford to 
epeak much with my friend. If he is great he 
makes me so great that I cannot descend to 
converse. In the great days, presentiments 
hover before me in the firmament. 1 ought 
then to dedicate myself to them. 1 go in that 
I may seize them, I go out that I may seize 
them. I fear only that I may lose them reced- 
ing into the sky in which now they are only a 
patch of brighter light. fThen, though I prize 
my friends, I cannot afford to talk with them 
and study their visions, lest I lose my own. It 
would indeed give me a certain household joy 
to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual astro- 
nomy or search of stars, and come down to warm 
sympathies with you ; but then I know well I 
shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty 
gods. It is true, next week 1 shall have languid 
moods, when I can well afford to occupy my- 
self with foreign objects ; then I shall regret the 
lost literature of your mind, and wish you were 
by my side again. But if you comtf, perhaps 
you will fill my mind only with new visions; 
not with yourself but with your lustres," and I 
shall not be able any more than now to converse 
with you. So I will owe to my friends this 
evanescent intercourse. I will receive from them 
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not what they have but what they are. They I 



shall I 



: that 



which 1 
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f cannot 1 
give, but which emanates from them. But thcv 
shall not hold me by any relations less subtilt 
and pure.' We will meet as though wc met not, 
and part as though we parted not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than 
I knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on one 
t side, without due correspondence on the other. 
Why should I cumber myself with regrets that 
the receiver is not capacious ? It never troubles 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on 
the reflecting planet. Let your greatness edu- 
cate the crude and cold companion. If he is 
unequal, he will presently pass away ; but thou 
art enlarged by thy own shining, and no longer 
a mate for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn 
with the gods of the empyrean. It is thought 
a disgrace to love unrequited. But the great 
will see that true love cannot be unrequited. 
iTrue love transcends the unworthy object and 
dwells and broods on the eternal, and when the 
poor interposed mask crumbles, it is not sad, 
but feels rid of so much earth and feels its in- 
dependency 1 
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hardly be said without a sort of treachery to the 
relation. The essence of friendship is entireness^ 
a total magnanimity and trust. It must not sur- 
mise or provide for infirmity. It treats its otgect 
as a god, that it may deify both.' 



VII 

PRUDENCE 



Theme no poet gitdty lung. 
Fair to old and foul to young | 
Scorn not thou the love of partly 
And the articles of arts. 
Grandeur of the perfect sphere 
Thanks the atoms that cohere. 
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WHAT right have I to write on Prudence, 
whereof I have little, and that of the 
negative sort? My prudence consists in avoid- 
ing and going without, not in the inventing of 
means and methods, not in adroit steering, not 
in gentle repairing. I have no skill to make 
money spend well, no genius in my economy, 
and whoever sees my garden discovers that I 
must have some other garden.' Yet I love facts, 
and hate lubricity and people without percep- 
tion. Then I have the same ritle to write on 
prudence that 1 have to write on poetry or holi- 
ness. We write from aspiration and antagonism, 
as well as from experience. We paint those 
qualities which we do not possess. The poet 
admires the man of energy and tactics; the mer- 
chant breeds his son for the church or the bar ; 
and where a man is not vain and egotistic you 
shall find what he has not by his praise. More- 
over it would be hardly honest in me not to 
balance these fine lyric words of Love and 
Friendship with words of coarser sound, and 
whilst my debt to my senses is real and constant, 
not to own it in passing.' 
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Prudence is the virtue of the senses. It is the 
science of appearances. It is the outmost action 
of the inward life. It is God taking thought for 
oxen. It moves matter after the laws of matter. 
It is content to seek health of body by comply- 
ing with physical conditions, and health of mind 
by the laws of the intellect. 

The world of the senses is a world of shows; 
it does not exist for itself, but has a symbolic 
character; and a true prudence or law of shows 
recognizes the co-presence of other laws and 
knows that its own office is subaltern ; knows 
that it is surface and not centre where it works. 
Prudence is false when detached. It is legitimate 
when it is the Natural History of the soul incar-_ 
nate, when it unfolds the beauty of laws witbil 
the narrow scope of the senses.' 

There are all degrees of proficiency in know-" 
ledge of the world, 1 1 is sufficient to our present 
purpose to indicate three. One class live to 
the utility of the symbol, esteeming health and 
wealth a final good. Another class live above 
this mark to the beauty of the symbol, as the 
poet and artist and the naturalist and man of 
science. A third class live above the beauty of 
the symbol to the beauty of the thing signifiedii 
these are wise men. The first class have con 
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mon sense; the second, taste; and the third, 
spiritual perception. Once in a long time, a 
man traverses the whole scale, and sees and en- 
joys the symbol solidly, then also has a clear 
eye for its beauty, and lastly, whilst he pitches 
his tent on this sacred volcanic isle of nature, 
does not offer to build houses and barns thereon, 
— reverencing the splendor of the God which he 
Bees bursting through each chink and cranny." 

The world is filled with the proverbs and acts 
and winkings of a base prudence, which is a de- 
votion to matter, as if we possessed no other 
Acuities than the palate, the nose, the touch, the 
eye and car; a prudence which adores the Rule 
of Three, which never subscribes, which never 
gives, which seldom lends, and asks but one 
question of any project, — Will it bake bread?' 
This is a disease like a thickening of the skin 
until the vital organs are destroyed. But cul- 
ture, revealing the high origin of the apparent 
world and aiming at the perfection of the man 
as the end, degrades every thing else, as health 
and bodily life, into means. It sees prudence 
not to be a several (acuity, but a name for wis- 
dom and virtue conversing with the body and ita 
wants. Culiivatcd men always feel and speak 
•o, as if a great fortune, the schieveraent of ■ 
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civil or social measure, great personal influence, 
a graceful and commanding address, had their 
value as proofs of the energy of the spirit. If a 
man lose his balance and immerse himself in 
any trades or pleasures for their own sake, boa 
may be a good wheel or pin, but he is not fl 
cultivated man. ^ 

The spurious prudence, making the senses 
final, is the god of sots and cowards, and is the 
subject of all comedy. It is nature's joke, and 
therefore literature's. The true prudence limits 
this sensualism by admitting the knowledge of 
an internal and real world. This recognition 
once made, the order of the world and the dis- 
tribution of affairs and times, being studied with 
the co-perception of their subordinate place, will 
reward any degree of attention. For our exist- 
ence, thus apparendy attached in nature to the 
sun and the returning moon and the periods 
which they mark, — so susceptible to climate 
and to country, so alive to social good and evil, 
so fond of splendor and so tender to hunger 
and cold and debt, — reads all its primary \c^ m 
sons out of these books. I 

Prudence does not go behind nature and ssk^ 
whence it is. It takes the laws of the world 
whereby man's being is conditioned, as chey ar^ 
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and keeps these laws that it may enjoy their 
proper good. It respects space and time, cli- 
mate, want, sleep, the taw of polarity, growth 
and death. There revolve, to give bound and 
period to his being on all sides, the sun and 
moon, the great formalists in the sky: here 
lies stubborn matter, and will not swerve from 
its chemical routine. Here is a planted globe, 
pierced and belted with natural laws and fenced 
and distributed externally with civil partitions 
and properties which impose new restraints on 
the young inhabitant. 

We eat of the bread which grows in the field. 
We live by the air which blows around us and 
we are poisoned by the air that is too cold or 
too hot, too dry or too wet. Time, which 
shows so vacant, indivisible and divine in its 
coming, is slit and peddled into trifles and tat- 
ters. A door is to be painted, a lock to be re- 
paired. I want wood or oil, or meal or salt ; the 
house smokes, or I have a headache ; then the 
tax, and an affair to be transacted with a man 
without heart or brains, and the stinging recol- 
lection of an injurious or very awkward word, — 
these eat up the hours. Do what we can, summer 
will have its flies ; if wc walk in the woods we 
must feed mosquitos ; if we go a-fishing we must 
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expect a wet coat. Then climate is a great ini» 
pediment to idle persons; we often resolve to 
give up the care of the weather, but still we re- 
gard the clouds and the rain.' 

We are instructed by these petty experiences 
which usurp the hours and years. The hard soil 
and four months of snow make the inhabitant 
of the northern temperate zone wiser and abler 
than his fellow who enjoys the fixed smile of 
the tropics. The islander may ramble all day at 
will. At night he may sleep on a mat under the 
moon, and wherever a wild date-tree grows, na- 
ture has, without a prayer even, spread a table for 
his morning meal. The northerner is perforce 
a householder. He must brew, bake, salt and 
preserve his food, and pile wood and coal. But 
as it happens that not one stroke can labor 
lay to without some new acquaintance with na- 
ture, and as nature is inexhaustibly significant, 
the inhabitants of these climates have always 
excelled the southerner in force.' Such is the 
value of these matters that a man who knows 
other things can never know too much of 
these. Let him have accurate perceptions. Let 
him, if he have hands, handle ; if eyes, mea^ 
sure and discriminate ; let him accept and hive 
every fact of chemistry, natural history and eco* 
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nomfcs ; the more he has, the less is he will- 
ing to spare any one. Time is always bringing 
the occasions that disclose their value. Some 
wisdom comes out of every natural and inno- 
cent action. The domestic man, who loves no 
music so well as his kitchen clock and the aira 
which the logs sing to him as ihcy burn on the 
hearth, has solaces which others never dream 
of. The application of means Co ends insures 
victory and the songs of victory not less in a 
farm or a shop than in the tactics of party or 
of war. The good husband finds method as 
efficient in the packing of fire-wood in a shed 
ot in the harvesting of fruits in the cellar, as in 
Peninsular campaigns or the files of the Depart- 
ment of State. In the rainy day he builds a 
work-bench, or gets his tool-box set in the cor- 
ner of the barn-chamber, and stored with nails, 
gimlet, pincers, screwdriver and chisel. Herein 
he tastes an old joy of youth and childhood, the 
cat-like love of garrets, presses and corn-cham- 
bers, and of the conveniences of long house- 
keeping. His garden or his poultry-yard tells 
him many pleasant anecdotes. One might find 
argument for optimism in the abundant flow 
of this saccharine clement of pleasure in every 
suburb and extremity of the good world. Let 
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a man keep the law, — any law, — and his wayl 
will be strown with satisfactions. There is morej 
difference in the quality of our pleasures than inl 
the amount. 



On the other hand. 
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lect of prudence. If you think the senses final, 
obey their law. If you believe in the soul, do 
not clutch at sensual sweetness before it is ripe 
on the slow tree of cause and effect. It is vine- 
gar to the eyes to deal with men of loose and im- 
perfect perception. Dr. Johnson is reported to 
have said, — "If the child says he looked out 
of this window, when he looked out of that, — 
whip him." Our American character is marked 
by a more than average delight in accurate per- 
ception, which is shown by the currency of the 
byword, " No mistake." But the discomfort 
of unpunctuality, of confusion of thought about 
facts, inattention to the wants of to-morrow, is 
of no nation. The beautiful laws of time and 
space, once dislocated by our inaptitude, are 
holes and dens. If the hive be disturbed by 
rash and stupid hands, instead of honey it will 
yield us bees. Our words and acdons to be fair 
must be timely. A gay and pleasant sound is 
the whetting of the scythe in the mornings of 
June, yet what is more lonesome and sad than 
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the sound of a whetstone or mower's rifle when 
it is too late in the season to make hay ? Scat- 
ter-brained and " afternoon " men spoil much 
more than their own affair in spoihng the tem- 
per of those who deal with them. 1 have seen 
a criticism on some paintings, of which I am re- 
minded when I see the shiftless and unhappy 
men who are not true to their senses. The last 
Grand Duke of Weimar, a man of superior 
understanding, said, — "I have sometimes re- 
marked in the presence of great works of art, 
and just now especially in Dresden, how much 
a certain property contributes to the effect which 
gives life to the figures, and to the life an irre- 
sistible truth. This property is the hitting, in 
all the figures we draw, the right centre of grav- 
ity, 1 mean the placing the figures firm upon 
their feet, making the hands grasp, and fastening 
the eyes on the spot where they should look. 
Even lifeless figures, as vessels and stools — let 
them be drawn ever so correctly — lose all effect 
80 soon as they lack the resting upon their centre 
of gravity,and have > certain swimming and oscil- 
lating appearance. The Raphael in the Dresden 
gallery (the only great affecting picture which 
1 have seen) is the quietest and most passionless 
piece you can imagine ; a couple of saints who 
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worship the Virgin and Child. Nevertheless it 
awakens a deeper impression than the contor- 
tions of ten crucified martyrs. For beside all 
the resistless beauty of form, it possesses in the 
highest degree the property of the perpendicu- 
larity of all the figures." This perpendicularity 
we demand of all the figures in this picture of 
life. Let them stand on their feet, and not float 
and swing. Let us know where to find them. 
Let them discriminate between what they re- 
member and what they dreamed, call a spade a 
spade, give us facts, and honor their own senses 
with trust." 

But what man shaU dare task another with 
imprudence ? Who is prudent ? The men we 
call greatest are least in this kingdom. There 
is a certain fatal dislocation in our relation to 
nature, distorting our modes of living and mak- 
ing every law cur enemy, which seems at last to 
have aroused all the wit and virtue in the world 
to ponder the question of Reform. We must 
call the highest prudence to counsel, and ask 
why health and beauty and genius should now i 
be the exception rather than the rule of hu- I 
man nature ? We do not know the properties i 
of plants and animals and the laws of nature, 
through our sympathy with the same ; but this 
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remains the dream of poets." Poetry and pru- 
dence should be coincident. Poets should be 
lawgivers ; that is, the boldest lyric inspiration 
should not chide and insult, but should announce 
and lead the civil code and the day's work. But 
now the two things seem irreconcilably parted. 
We have violated law upon law until we stand 
amidst ruins, and when by chance we espy a 
coincidence between reason and the phenomena, 
we are surprised. Beauty should be the dowry 
of every man and woman, as invariably as sensa- 
tion; but it is rare. Health or sound organiza- 
tion should be universal. Genius should be the 
child of genius and every child should be inspired ; 
but now it is not to be predicted of any child, 
and nowhere is it pure. We call partial half- 
lights, by courtesy, genius ; talent which con- 
verts itself to money ; talent which glitters to- 
day that it may dine and sleep well to-morrow ; 
and society is officered by men of parts , as they 
are properly called, and not by divine men. 
These use their gift to refine luxury, not to 
abolish it. Genius is always ascetic, and piety, 
and love. Appetite shows to the finer souls as 
a disease, and they find beauty in rites and 
bounds that resist it. 

We have found out fine names to cover our 
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sensuality withal, but no gifts can raise intem- 
perance. The man of talent affects to call his 
transgressions of the laws of the senses trivial 
and to count them nothing considered with his 
devotion to his art. His art never taught him 
lewdness, nor the love of wine, nor the wish to 
reap where he had not sowed. His art is less 
for every deduction from his holiness, and less 
for every defect of common sense. On him 
who scorned the world, as he said, the scorned 
world wreaks its revenge.. He that despiscth 
small things will perish by little and little.' 
Goethe's Tasso is very likely to be a pretty fair 
historic portrait, and that is true tragedy. It 
does not seem to me so genuine grief when 
some tyrannous Richard the Third oppresses 
and slays a score of innocent persons, as when 
Antonio and Tasso, both apparently right, 
wrong each other. One living after the maxims 
of this world and consistent and true to them, 
the other fired with all divine sentiments, yet 
grasping also at the pleasures of sense, with- 
out submitting to their law. That is a grief we 
all feel, a knot we cannot untie. Tasso's is 
no unfrequent case in modern biography. A 
man of genius, of an ardent temperament, reck- 
less of physical laws, self- indulgent, becomes 
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presently unfortunate, querulous, s " discomfort- 
able cousin," a thorn to himself and to others. 

The scholar shames us by his bit'old hfc. 
Whilst something higher than prudence is ac- 
tive, he is admirable ; when common sense is 
wanted, he is an encumbrance. Yesterday, Car- 
sar was not so great ; to-day, the felon at the 
gallows' foot is not more miserable. Yester- 
day, radiant with the light of an ideal world 
in which he lives, the first of men ; and now 
oppressed by wants and by sickness, for which 
he must thank himself.' He resembles the pifr 
ifiil drivellers whom travellers describe as fre- 
quenting the bazaars of Constantinople, who 
skulk about all day, yellow, emaciated, ragged, 
sneaking; and at evening, when the bazaars 
are open, slink to the opium-shop, swallow thetr 
morsel and become tranquil and glorified seen. 
And who has not seen the tragedy of imprudent 
genius struggling for years with paltry pecun- 
iary difficulties, at last sinking, chilled, exhausted 
ind fruitless, like a giant slaughtered by pins ? 

Is it not better that a man should accept the 
first pains and mortifications of this sort, which 
nature is not slack in sending him, as hints that 
he must expect no other good than the just 
fruit of his own labor and self-denial ? Health, 
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bread, climate, social position, have their tin* 
portance, and he will give them their due. Let 
him esteem Nature a perpetual counsellor, and 
her perfections the exact measure of our di 
tions. Let him make the night night, and the 
day day. Let him control the habit of expense. 
Let him see that as much wisdom may be ex- 
pended on a private economy as on an empir^; 
and as much wisdom may be drawn from it. 
The laws of the world are written out for him 
on every piece of money in his hand. There is 
nothing he will not be the better for knowing, 
were it only the wisdom of Poor Richard, or 
the State-Street prudence of buying by the acre 
to sell by the foot ; or the thrift of the agri- 
culturist, to stick a tree between whiles, because 
it will grow whilst he sleeps ; or the prudence 
which consists in husbanding little strokes of 
the tool, little portions of time, particles of 
stock and small gains. The eye of prudence 
may never shut. Iron, if kept at the ironmon- 
ger's, will rust ; beer, if not brewed in the right 
state of the atmosphere, will sour ; timber of 
ships will rot at sea, or if laid up high and dry, 
will strain, warp and dry-rot; money, if kept 
by us, yields no rent and is liable to loss ; if 
invested, is liable to depreciation of the particu- 
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iron is white ; keep the rake, says the haymaker, 
as nigh the scythe as you can, and the cart as 
nigh the rake. Our Yankee trade is reputed to 
be very much on the extreme of this prudence. 
It takes bank-notes, good, bad, clean, ragged, 
and saves itself by the speed with which it passes 
them off. Iron cannot rust, nor beer sour, nor 
timber rot, nor calicoes go out of fashion, nor 
money stocks depreciate, in the few swift mo- 
ments in which the Yankee suffers any one of 
them to remain in his possession. In skating 
over thin ice our safety is in our speed.' 

Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. 
Let him learn that every thing in nature, even 
motes and feathers, go by law and not by luck, 
and that what he sows he reaps. By diligence 
and self-command let him put the bread he eats 
at his own disposal, that he may not stand in 
bitter and false relations to other men ; for the 
best good of wealth is freedom. Let him prac- 
tise the minor virtues. How much of human 
life is lost in waiting ! let him not make his 
fcl low-creatures wait. How many words and 
promises arc promises of conversation I Let his 
be words of fate. When he sees a folded and 
waled scrap of paper float round the globe m 
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a pine ship and come safe to the eye for which 
it was written, amidst a swarming population^ 
let him likewise feel the admonition to integrate 
his being across all these distracting forces, and 
keep a slender human word among the storms, 
distances and accidents that drive us hither and 
thither, and, by persistency, make the paltry 
force of one man reappear to redeem its pledge 
after months and years in the most distant cli- 
mates. 

We must not try to write the laws of any one i 
virtue, looking at that only. Human nature 
loves no contradictions, but is symmetrical. 
The prudence which secures an outward well- 
being is not to be studied by one set of men, 
whilst heroism and holiness are studied by an- 
other, but they are reconcilable. Prudence con- 
cerns the present time, persons, property and 
existing forms. But as every fact hath its roots 
in the soul, and if the soul were changed would 
cease to be, or would become some other thing, 
— the proper administration of outward things 
will always rest on a just apprehension of their 
cause and origin ; that is, the good man will be 
the wise man, and the single-hearted the politic 
man. Every violation of truth is not only a sort 
of suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the health 
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of human society. On the most profitable He 
the course of events presently lays a destructive 
tax; whilst frankness invites frankness, puts the 
parties on a convenient footing and makes their 
business a friendship. Trust men and they will 
be true to you ; treat them greatly and they will 
show themselves great, though they make an ex- 
ception in your favor to all their rules of trade. 
So, in regard to disagreeable and formidable 
things, prudence does not consist in evasion or 
in flight, but in courage. He who wishes to 
walk in the most peaceful parts of life with any 
serenity must screw himself up to resolution. 
Let him front the object of his worst apprehen- 
sion, and his stoutness will commonly make his 
fear groundless. The Latin proverb says, " In 
battles the eye is first overcome." ' Entire self- 
possession may make a battle very little mors 
dangerous to life than a match at foils or at foot- 
ball. Examples are cited by soldiers of men 
who have seen the cannon pointed and the fire 
given to it, and who have stepped aside from the 
path of the ball. The terrors of the storm are 
chiefly confined to the parlor and the cabin. 
The drover, the satior, bufi^ets it all day, and his 
health renews itself at as vigorous a pulse under 
the alcet as under the sun of June. 
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In the occurrence of unpleasant things among' 
neighbors, fear comes readily to heart and mi- 
nifies the consequence of the other party ; but 
it is a bad counsellor. Every man is actually 
weak and apparently strong. To himself he 
seems weak ; to others, formidable. You are 
afraid of Grim ; but Grim also is afraid of you. 
You are solicitous of the good-will of the mean- 
est person, uneasy at his ill-will. But the stur- 
diest offender of your peace and of the neigh- 
borhood, if you rip up hii claims, is as thin and 
timid as any, and the peace of society is often 
kept, because, as children say, one is afraid and 
the other dares not. Far off, men swell, bully 
and threaten ; bring them hand to hand, and 
they are a feeble folk. 

It is a proverb that 'courtesy costs nothing ; ' 
but calculation might come to value love for its 
profit. Love is fabled to be blind, but kindness 
is necessary to perception ; love is not a hood, 
but an eye-water. If you meet a sectary or a hos- 
tile partisan, never recognize the dividing lines, 
but meet on what common ground remains, — 
if only that the sun shines and the rain rains for 
both ; the area will widen very fast, and ere you 
know it, the boundary mountains on which the 
eye had fastened have melted into air. If they 
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set out to contend, Saint Paul will lie and Saint 
John will hate. What low, poor, paltry, hypo- 
critical people an argument on religion will 
make of the pure and chosen souls ! They will 
shuffle and crow, crook and hide, feign to con- 
fess here, only that they may brag and conquer 
there, and not a thought has enriched cither 
party, and not an emotion of bravery, modesty, 
or hope.' So neither should you put yourself 
in a false position with your contemporaries 
by indulging a vein of hostility and bitterness. 
Though your views are in straight antagonism 
to theirs, assume an identity of sentiment, as- 
sume that you are saying precisely that which 
all think, and in the flow of wit and love roll out 
your paradoxes in solid column, with not the 
infirmity of a doubt. So at least shall you get 
an adequate deliverance. The natural motions 
of the soul are so much better than the volun- 
tary ones that you will never do yourself jus- 
dee in dispute. The thought is not then taken 
hold of by the right handle, does not show it- 
self proportioned and in its true bearings, but 
bears extorted, hoarse, and half witness. But as- 
sume a consent and it shall presently be granted, 
since really and underneath their external diver- 
sities, all men are of one heart and mind.* 
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** PMidiae ■ under the ihadow ofiwordk** 

RuBT wine is drunk by knaves, 
Sogtr spends to fiitten slaves. 
Rose and vine-leaf deck bufibons ; 
Thunderclouds are Jove*s festoons, 
Droopmg oft in wreaths of dread 
Lightning-knotted round his head: 
The hero b not fed on sweets. 
Daily his own heart he eats ; 
Chambers of the great are jails. 
And head-winds right for royal 
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IN the elder English dramatists, and mainly 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
there is a constant recognition of gentility, as if 
a noble behavior were as easily marked in the 
society of their age aa color is in our American 
population. When any Rod rigo, Pedro or Va- 
lerio enters, though he be a stranger, the duke 
or governor exclaims, ' This is a gentleman,' — 
and proffers civilities without end ; but all the 
rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with this 
delight in personal advantages there is in their 
plays 3 certain heroic cast of character and dia- 
logue, — as in Bonduca, Sophocles," the Mad 
Lover, the Double Marriage, — wherein the 
speaker is so earnest and cordial and on such 
deep grounds of character, that the dialogue, on 
the slightest additional incident in the plot, rises 
naturally into poetry. Among many texts take 
the following. The Roman Martius has con- 
quered Athens, — all but the invincible spirits 
of Sophocles, the duke of Athens, and Dorigen, 
his wife. The beauty of the latter inflames Mar- 
tius, and he seeks to save her husband ; but 
Sophocles will not ask his life, although assured 
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that a word will save him, and the execution of 
both proceeds ; — 

Faleriai. Bid thy wife &Tcwell. 

S»ph. No, I will take no leave. My Dorigen, 
Yonder, ibovc, 'boui Ariadne't crown. 
My spirii ihall hover for ihec. Prithee, biite. 

Dsr. Stay, Sophoc-lcs, — with thii tic up my lightj 
Let not soft nature k> mnstbmied be. 
And lose her gentler lexed humanity. 
To make me icc my lord bleed. So, 't i> wellj 
Never one object underneath the nin 
Will I behold before my Sophoclei : 
Farewell ; now teach the Romani how to die. 

Mar, Dost know what 't it to die i 

Stfh. Thou do)t not, Mirdut, 

And, therefore, not what 'c \t to live ; to die 
Ii to begin to live. It ii to end 
An old, atsle, weary work and to commetice 
A newer and a better. 'T is to leave 
Deceitfiil knaves for the society 
Of gods and goodness. Thou thyself must part 
Ac last from ail thy garlands, pleasures, triuniphi. 
And prove thy fbrdwde what then 't will do. 

fai. But art not grieved nor vexed to leave thy Uft ibtu 

Stpk. Why should I grieve or vei for being sent 
To them I ever loved best } Now I '11 koed. 
But with my back toward ihce : 'ill the last duty 
This trunk can do [he gods. 

Mar. Strike, strike, Valeria^ 

Or Mtrtius' heart will leap out at hit mouth. 
T^ it I man, ■ woman. Kiss thy lord. 
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And live with ill ihe (rtedom you wm wont. 
O love ! thou doubly h»st ■fflitted me 
With virtue ind with bciuiy. Truchcrou* heuti 
My hand shall cui ihee quick into niy urn. 
Ere thou tnnigreti thi) knot of piety. 

Fal. What lili my brother I 

Stfh. Mirriui, O Mtrtiui, 

Thou now hill found a way to conquer me. 

Der. O itar of Rome I what gratitude can ipeak 
Fk wordi to follow luch a deed ai ihii I 

Mar. Thi» admirable duke, Valeriui, 
Wiih hii diadain of fortune and of death, 
Captived himiclf, hai captivated me. 
And though ray arm hath ta'en hii body here. 
Hit loul hath lubjugated Mantua' kuU 
By Rofflului. he ii all loul, I think i 
He hath no Besh, and ipirii cannot he gyved. 
Then we have vinquiihed iioihing t he i* free. 
And Mattiui wilki now in captivity." 

1 do not readily remember any poem, play, 
sermon, novel or oration that our press vents 
in the last few years, which goes to the tame 
tune. We have a great many flutes and flageo- 
lets, but not often the sound of any fife. Yet 
Wordsworth's " Laodamia," and the ode of 
" Dion," and some sonnets, have a certain noble 
music ; and Scott will sometimes draw a stroke 
like the portrait of Lord Kvandale given by 
Balfour of Burlcy.' Thomas Carlyle, with hia 
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natural taste for what is manly and daring in 
character, has suffered no heroic trait in his 
favorites to drop from his biographical and his- 
torical pictures. Earlier, Robert Burns has 
given us a song or two. In the Harleian Mis- 
cellanies there is an account of the battle of 
Lutzen which deserves to be read. And Simon 
Ockley's History of the Saracens recounts the 
prodigies of individual valor, with admiration 
all the more evident on the part of the narrator 
that he seems to think that his place in Chris- 
tian Oxford requires of him some proper pro- 
testations of abhorrence. But if we explore the 
literature of Heroism we shall quickly come to 
Plutarch, who is its Doctor and historian. To 
him we owe the Brasidas, the Dion, the Epami- 
nondas, the Scipio of old, and I must think we 
are more deeply indebted to him than to all the 
ancient writers. Each of his " Lives " is a refu- 
tation to the despondency and cowardice of our 
religious and political theorists. A wild courage, 
a Stoicism not of the schools but of the blood, 
shines in every anecdote, and has given that 
book its immense fame.' 

We need books of this tart cathartic virtue 
more than books of political science or of pri- 
vate economy. Life is a festival only to the 
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wise. Seen from the nook and chimney •side 
of prudence, it wears a ragged and dangerous 
front. The violations of the laws of nature by 
our predecessors and our contemporaries are 
punished in us also. The disease and deformity 
around us certify the infraction of natural, in- 
tellectuai and moral laws, and often violation on 
violation to breed such compound misery. A 
lock-jaw that bends a man's head back to his 
heels ; hydrophobia that makes him bark at his 
wife and babes ; insanity that makes him eat 
grass ; war, plague, cholera, famine, indicate t 
certain ferocity in nature, which, as it had its 
inlet by human crime, must have its outlet by 
human suffering. Unhappily no man exists 
who has not in his own person become to some 
amount a stockholder in the sin, and so made 
himself liable to a share in the expiation. 

Our culture therefore must not omit the arm- 
ing of the man. Let him hear in season that he 
is born into the state of war, and that the com- 
monwealth and his own well-being require that 
he should not go dancing in the weeds of peace, 
but warned, self-collected and neither defying 
nor dreading the thunder, let htm take both 
reputation and life in his hand, and with perfect 
urbanity dare the gibbet and the mob by the 
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absolute truth of his speech and the rectitudo ] 
of his behavior." 

Towards all this external evil the man within I 
the breast assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms ' 
his ability to cope single-handed with the infi- 
nite army of enemies. To this military attitude 
of the soul we give the name of Heroism. Its 
rudest form is the contempt for safety and ease, 
which makes the attractiveness of war. It is a 
self-trust which slights the restraints of prudence, 
in the plenitude of its enet^ and power to re- 
pair the harms it may suffer. The hero is a 
mind of such balance that no disturbances can 
shake his will, but pleasantly and as it were 
merrily he advances to his own music, alike in 
frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of uni- 
versal dissoluteness. There is somewhat not 
philosophical in heroism ; there is somewhat 
not holy in it ; it seems not to know that other 
souls are of one texture with it; it has pride; 
it is the extreme of individual nature. Never- 
theless we must profoundly revere it. There 
is somewhat in great actions which does not 
allow us to go behind them. Heroism feels and 
never reasons, and therefore is always right; 
and although a different breeding, different re- I 
ligion and greater intellectual activity would J 
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have modified or even reversed the particular 
action, yet for the hero that thing he does is 
the highest deed, and is not open to the censure 
of philosophers or divines. It is the avowal of 
the unschooled man that he finds a quality in 
him that is negligent of expense, of health, of 
life, of danger, of hatred, of reproach, and knows 
that his will is higher and more excellent than 
all actual and all possible antagonists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice 
of mankind and in contradiction, for a time, to 
the voice of the great and good. Heroism is 
an obedience to a secret impulse of an individ- 
ual's character. Now to no other man can its 
wisdom appear as it does to him, for every man 
must be supposed to see a little farther on his 
own proper path than any one else. Therefore 
just and wise men take umbrage at his act^ until 
after some little time be past ; then they see it 
to be in unison with their acts. All prudent 
men see that the action is clean contrary to a 
sensual prosperity ; for every heroic act measures 
itself by its contempt of some external good. 
But it finds its own success at last, and then the 
prudent also extol." 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the 
Rate of the soul at war, and its ultimate objects 
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are the last defiance of falsehood and wrong, and 
the power to bear all that can be inflicted by evil 
agents. It speaks the truth and it is just, gen- 
erous, hospitable, temperate, scornful of petty 
calculations and scornful of being scorned. It 
persists; it is of an undaunted boldness and of 
a fortitude not to be weaned out. Its jest is 
the littleness of common life. That false pru- 
dence which dotes on health and wealth is the 
butt and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like 
Plotinus, is almost ashamed of its body. What 
shall it say then to the sugar-plums and cats'- 
cradles, to the toilet, compliments.quarrels, cards 
and custard, which rack the wit of all sodety ? 
What joys has kind nature provided for us dear 
creatures ! There seems to be no interval be- 
tween greatness and meanness. When thespint 
is not master of the world, then it is its dupe. 
Yet the little man takes the great hoax so inno- 
cently, works in it so headlong and believing, 
is born red, and dies gray, arranging his toilet, 
attending on his own health, laying traps for 
sweet food and strong wine, setting his heart on 
a horse or a rifle, made happy with a little gos- 
sip or a little praise, that the great soul cannot 
choose but laugh at such earnest nonsense. " In- 
deed, these humble confiiderations make me out 
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of love with greatness. Whit i disgrace is it to 
me to tske note how many pairs of silk stock- 
ings thou hast, namely, these and those that 
were the peach-colored ones; or to bear the 
inventory of thy shirts, as one for superfluity, 
and one other for use ! " ' 

Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, 
consider the inconvenience of receiving strangers 
at their fireside, reckon narrowly the loss of time 
and the unusual display ; the soul of a better 
quality thrusts back the unseasonable economy 
into the vaults of life, and says, I will obey 
the God, and the sacrifice and the fire he will 
provide. Ibn Haukal, the Arabian geographer, 
describes a heroic extreme in the hospitality 
of Sogd, in Bukharia. "When I was in Sogd I 
saw a great building, like a palace, the gates of 
which were open and fixed back to the wall with 
large nails. I asked the reason, and was told that 
the house had not been shut, night or day, for 
a hundred years. Strangers may present them- 
selves at any hour and in whatever number; 
the master has amply provided for the recep- 
tion of the men and their animals, and is never 
happier than when they tarry for some time. 
Nothing of the kind have I seen in any other 
country."* The magnanimous know very well 
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that they who give time, or money, or shelter, 
to the stranger, — so it be done for love a 
not for ostentation, — do, as it were, put God 
under obligation to them, so perfect are the 
compensations of the universe. In some way 
the time they seem to lose is redeemed and the 
pains they seem to take remunerate themselves. 
These men fan the flame of human love and 
raise the standard of civil virtue among mankind. 
But hospitality must be for service and not for 
show, or it pulls down the host. The brave soul 
rates itself too high to value itself by the splen- 
dor of its table and draperies. It gives what it 
hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water i 
than belong to city feasts.' | 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from ^ 
the same wish to do no dishonor to the worthi- 
ness he has. But he loves it for its elegancy, not 
for its austerity. It seems not worth his while 
to be solemn and denounce with bitterness flesh- 
eattng or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, or 
opium, or tea, or silk, or gold. A great man 
scarcely knows how he dines, how he dresses; buf 
without railing or precision his living is natural 
and poetic. John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, 
drank water, and said of wine, — " It is a nobl& 
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generous liquor and we should be humbly thank- 
ful for it, but, as 1 remember, water was made 
before it." Better still is the temperance of King 
David, who poured cut on the ground unto the 
Lord the water which three of his warriors had 
brought him to drink at the peril of their lives. 

I It is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his 

Bword after the battle of Philippi, he quoted a 
line of Euripides, — " O Virtue ! I have fol- 
lowed thee through life, and I find thee at last 
but a shade." I doubt not the hero is slandered 
by this report. The heroic soul does not sell 
its Justice and its nobleness. It does not ask to 
dine nicely and to sleep warm. The essence of 
greatness is the perception that virtue is enough. 
Poverty is its ornament. It does not need plenty, 

■ and can very well abide its loss. 
But that which takes my fancy most in the 
heroic class, is the good-humor and hilarity they 
exhibit. It is a height to which common duty 
can very well attain, to suffer and to dare with 
solemnity. But these rare souls set opinion, suc- 
cess, and life at $0 cheap a rate that they will 
not soothe their enemies by petitions, or the 
show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual 
greatness. Scipio, charged with peculation, re- 
_fajje» to do himself so great a disgrace as to wait 
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for justification, though he had the scroll of his 
accounts in his hands, but tears it to pieces be- 
fore the tribunes.' Socrates's condemnation of 
himself to be maintained in all honor in the 
Prytaneum, during his life, and Sir Thomas 
More'a playfulness at the scaffold, are of the 
same strain. In Beaumont and Fletcher's " Sea 
Voyage," Juletu tells the stout captain and his 
company, — 

Jut, Why, ilivn, 't U in our power lo hing ye, 

Matter. Very Ukcty, 

'T» in ourpoweri, then, to be hutgcd, ind Korn ye. 

These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the 
bloom and glow of a perfect health. The great 
will not condescend to take any thing seriously ; 
all must be as gay as the song of a canary, 
though it were the building of cities or the 
eradication of old and foolish churches and na- 
tions which have cumbered the earth long thou- 
sands of years. Simple hearts put all the history 
and customs of this world behind them, and play 
their own game in innocent defiance of the Blue- 
Laws of the world ; and such would appear* 
could we see the human race assembled in vision, 
like little children frolicking together, though to 
the eyes of mankind at large they wear a stately 
and solemn garb of works and influences. 
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The interest these fine stories have for us, the 
power of a. romance over the boy who grasps 
the forbidden book under his bench at school, 
our delight in the hero, is the main fact to our 
purpose." All these great and transcendent pro- 
perties are ours. If we dilate in beholding the 
Greek energy, the Roman pride, it is that we 
are already domesticating the same sentiment. 
Let us find room for this great guest in our 
small houses. The first step of worthiness will 
be to disabuse us of our superstitious associa- 
tions with places and times, with number and 
size. Why should these words, Athenian, Ra- 
man, Asia and England, so tingle in the ear? 
Where the heart is, there the muses, there the 
gods sojourn, and not in any geography of fame. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut River and Boston 
Bay you think paltry places, and the car loves 
names of foreign and classic topography. But 
here we are ; and, if we will tarry a little, we 
may come to learn that here is best. See to it 
only that thyself is here, and art and nature, 
hope and fate, friends, angels and the Supreme 
Being shall not be absent from the chambei 
where thou sittest. Epaminondas, brave and 
affectionate, docs not seem to us to need Olym- 
pus to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He 
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lies very well where he is. The Jeneys were 
handsome ground enough for Washington to 
tread, and London streets for the feet of Milton,, 
A great man makes his climate genial in the 
imagination of men, and its air the beloved 
element of all delicate spirits. That country is 
the fairest which is inhabited by the noblest 
minds. The pictures which fill the imagination 
in reading the actions of Pericles, Xenophon, 
Columbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us 
how needlessly mean our life is ; that we, by 
the depth of our living, should deck it with 
more than regal or national splendor, and act 
on principles that should interest man and na» 
ture in the length of our days.' 

We have seen or heard of many extraordinary 
young men who never ripened, or whose per- 
formance in actual life was not extraordinary. 
When we see their air and mien, when we hear 
them speak of society, of books, of religion, wc 
admire their superiority ; they seem to throw 
contempt on our entire polity and social state ; 
theirs is the tone of a youthful giant who is sent 
to work revolutions. But they enter an active 
profession and the forming Colossus shrinks to 
the common size of man. The magic they used 
was the ideal tendencies, which always make ths 
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Actual ridiculous ; but the tough world had its 
revenge the moment they put their horses of 
the sun to plough in its furrow. They found 
no example and no companion, and their heart 
fainted. What then ? The lesson they gave in 
their first aspirations is yet true; and a better 
valor and a purer truth shall one day organize 
their belief. Or why should a woman liken her- 
self to any historical woman, and think, because 
Sappho, or Sevigne, or De Stael, or the clois- 
tered souls who have had genius and cukivation 
do not satisfy the imagination and the serene 
Themis, none can, — certainly not she? Why 
not? She has a new and unattempted problem 
to solve, perchance that of the happiest nature 
that ever bloomed. Let the maiden, with erect 
soul, walk serenely on her way, accept the hint 
of each new experience, search in turn all the 
objects that solicit her eye, that she may learn 
the power and the charm of her new-born being, 
which is the kindling of a new dawn in the 
recesses of space. The fair girl who repels in- 
terference by a decided and proud choice of 
influences, so careless of pleasing, so wilful and 
lofty, inspires every beholder with somewhat of 
her own nobleness. The silent heart encourages 
her i O friend, never strike sail to a fear I Come 
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into port greatly, or sail with God the i 
Not in vain you live, for every passing eye i 
c'lieered and refined by the vision. 

The characteristic of heroism is its persirt 
ency. All men have wandering impulses, fits" 
and starts of generosity. But when you have 
chosen your part, abide by it, and do not weakly 
try to reconcile yourself with the world. The 
heroic cannot be the common, nor the common 
the heroic. Yet we have the weakness to expect 
the sympathy of people in those actions whose 
excellence is that they outrun sympathy and 
appeal to a tardy justice. If you would serve 
your brother, because it Is fit for you to serve 
him, do not take back your words when you 
find that prudent people do not commend you. 
Adhere to your own act, and congratulate your- 
self if you have done something strange and 
extravagant and broken the monotony of a 
decorous age. It was a high counsel that I 
once heard given to a young person, — "Al- 
ways do what you are afraid to do."' A simple 
manly character need never make an apology, 
but should regard its past action with the calm- 
ness of Phocion, when he admitted that the 
event of the battle was happy, yet did not r 
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his dissuasion from the battle. 
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^B There is no weakness or exposure for which 

^H we cannot find consolation in the thought — 
^H this is a part of my constitution, part of my 
relation and office to my fellow-creature. Has 
nature covenanted with me that I should never 
appear to disadvantage, never make a ridiculous 
figure ? Let us be generous of our dignity as 
well as of our money. Greatness once and for 

I ever has done with opinion. We tell our char- 
ities, not because we wish to be praised for them, 
not because we think they have great merit, but 
for our justification. It is a capital blunder; as 
you discover when another man recites his char- 
ities. 
To speak the truth, even with some austerity, 
to live with some rigor of temperance, or some 
extremes of generosity, seems to be an asceti- 
cism which common good-nature would appoint 
to those who are at ease and in plenty, in sign 

■ that they feel a brotherhood with the great mul- 
titude of suffering men. And not only need we 
breathe and exercise the soul by assuming the 
penalties of abstinence, of debt, of solitude, of 
unpopularity, — but it behooves the wise man 
to look with a bold eye into those rarer danger* 
which sometimes invade men, and to familiarize 
himself with disgusting forms of disease, with 
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sounds of execration, and the vision of violent 
death. 

Times of heroism arc generally times of ter- 
ror, but the day never shines in which this ele- 
ment may not work. The circumstances of man, 
we say, are historically somewhat better in this 
country and at this hour than perhaps ever be- 
fore. More freedom exists for culture. It will 
not now run against an axe at the first step out 
of the beaten track of opinion. But whoso is 
heroic will always find crises to try his edge. 
Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs, and the trial of persecution always pro- 
ceeds. It is but the other day that the brave 
Lovejoy gave his breast to the bullets of a mob, 
for the rights of free speech and opinion, and 
died when it was better not to live.' 

I see not any road of perfect peace which a 
man can walk, but after the counsel of his own 
bosom. Let him quit too much association, let 
him go home much, and stablish himself in 
those courses he approves.* The unremitting 
retention of simple and high sentiments in ob- 
scure duties is hardening the character to that 
temper which will work with honor, if need be 
in the tumult, or on the scaffold. Whatever 
outrages have happened to men may befall a 
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again ; and very easily in a republic, if 
ere appear any signs of a decay of religion. 
Coarse slander, Bre, tar and feathers and the 
gibbet, the youth may freely bring home to his 
mind and with what sweetness of temper he can, 
and inquire how fast he can fix his sense of 
duty, braving such penalties, whenever it may 
please the next newspaper and a sufficient num- 
ber of his neighbors to pronounce his opinions 
incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in 
the most susceptible heart to see how quick a 
bound Nature has set to the utmost infliction 
of malice. We rapidly approach a brink over 
which no enemy can follow us: — 

" Let ihem nve : 
TTtou irt quiet in thy grave." ' 
In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, 
in the hour when we are deaf to the higher 
voices, who does not envy those who have seen 
safely to an end their manful endeavor? Who 
that sees the meanness of our politics but inly 
congratulates Washington that he is long already 
wrapped In his shroud, and for ever safe ; that 
he was laid sweet in his grave, the hope of hu- 
manity not yet subjugated in him ? Who doea 
not sometimes envy the good and brave who an 
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no more to sufFer from the tumults of the nat- 
ural world, and await with curious complacency 
the speedy term of his own conversation with 
finite nature? And yet the love that will be 
annihilated sooner than treacherous has already 
made death impossible, and affirms itself no 
mortal but a native of the deeps of absolute and 
inextinguishable being. 



IX 

THE OVER-SOUL 

** But iouIi thai of hii own good UTe ptrtike. 
He lovcg u hia own telT; deir u hb eye 
They ate lo Him; He'li never them TorHke: 
When they thill die, then God himteir ifaiU die: 
They live, they live in bicii eternity," 

H/nrj Mtrtt 

SpKc ii unple, et*t ud west, 

Bui two nnnot go abreui, 

Cinnot travel in it two: 

Yonder majicrfiil cuckoo 

Crowdi every egg out of the n«l. 

Quick or dead, except in own; 

A (pell it liid on »od and *tone. 

Night and Day 'vc been tampered with. 

Every quality and pith 

Surcharged and luliry with a power 

That worb in will on age tod hour. 
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THERE is a difference between one and 
another hour of life in their authority 
and subsequent effect. Our faith tomes in mo- 
ments ; our vice is habitual. Yet there is a depth 
in those brief moments which constrains us to 
ascribe more reality to them than to ail other 
experiences. For this reason the argument which 
is always forthcoming to silence those who con- 
ceive extraordinary hopes of man, namely the 
appeal to experience, is for ever invalid and vain. 
We give up the past to the objector, and yet we 
hope. He must explain this hope. We grant 
that human life is mean, but how did we find out 
that it was mean ? ' What is the ground of this 
uneasinessofours; of this old discontent? What 
is the universal sense of want and ignorance, but 
the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its 
rnormous claim f Why do men feel that the 
.latural history of man has never been written, 
but he is always leaving behind what you have 
said of him, and it becomes old, and books of 
metaphysics worthless? The philosophy of six 
thousand years has not searched the chambers 
Rnd magazines of the soul. In its experiments 
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there has always remained, in the last analysis, a 
residuum it could not resolve. Man is a stream 
whose source is hidden.' Our being is descend- 



ing 



into us from we know not whence. The 



most exact calculator has no prescience that 
somewhat incalculable may not balk the very 
next moment. I am constrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher origin for events tl 
the will I call mine. 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When' 
I watch that flDwingriver,which,out of regions 1 
see not, pours for a season its streams into me, 
I see that 1 am a pensioner ; not a cause but 
surprised spectator of this ethereal water ; thi 
I desire and look up and put myself in the il 
titude of reception, but from some alien energy 
the visions come.* 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past 
and the present, and the only prophet of that 
which must be, is that great nature in which we 
rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmos- 
phere; that Unity, that Over-Soul, within which 
every man's particular being is contained and 
made one with all other ; that common heart of 
which all sincere conversation is the worship, to 
which all right action is submission ; that over- 
powering reality which confutes our tricks and 
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talents, and constrains every one to pass for what 
he is, and to speak from his character and not 
from his tongue, and which evermore tends to 
pass into our thought and hand and become wis- 
dom and virtue and power and beauty. We live 
in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. 
Meantime within man is the soul of the whole; 
the wise silence ; the universal beauty, to which 
every part and particle is equally related ; the 
eternal One. And this deep power in which we 
exist and whose beatitude is att accessible to us, 
is not only self-sufficing and perfect in every 
hour, but the act of seeing and the thing seen, 
the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the 
object, are one. We see the world piece by piece, 
as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but 
the whole, of which these are the shining parts, 
is the soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom 
can the horoscope of the ages be read, and by 
failing back on our better thoughts, by yielding 
to the spirit of prophe(iy which is innate in every 
man, we can know what it saith. Every man's 
words who speaks from that life must sound 
vain to those who do not dwell in the same 
thought on their own part. I dare not speak 
for it. My words do not carry its august sense; 
they fall short and cold. Only itself can inspire 
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whom it will, and behold ! their speech shall be 
lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising of 
the wind. Yet I desire, even by profane words, 
if I may not use sacred, to indicate the heaven 
of this deity and to report what hints I have col- 
lected of the transcendent simplicity and energy 
of the Highest Law." 

If we consider what happens in conversation, 
in reveries, in remorsCj in times of passion, in 
surprises, in the instructions of dreams, wherein 
often we see ourselves in masquerade, — the droU 
disguises only magnifying and enhancing a real 
element and forcing it on our distant notice, — 
we shall catch many hints that will broaden and 
lighten into knowledge of the secret of nature.* 
All goes to show that the soul in man is not an 
organ, but animates and exercises all the organs ; 
is not a function, like the power of memonr, 
of calculation, of comparison, but uses these as 
hands and feet ; is not a faculty, but a light ; is 
not the intellect or the will, but the master of the 
intellect and the will ; is the background of our 
being, in which they lie, — an immensity not 
possessed and that cannot be possessed.' From 
within or from behind, a light shines through us 
upon things and makes us aware that we are 
nothing, but the light is all, A man is the facade 
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of a temple wherein a!! wisdom and all good 
abide. What we commonly call man, the eat- 
ing, drinking, planting, counting man, docs not, 
as we know him, represent himself, but misre- 
presents himself. Him we do not respect, but 
the soul, whose organ he is, would he let it afj- 
pear through his action, would make our knees 
bend. When it breathes through his intellect, 
it is genius ; when it breathes through his will. 
It is virtue; when it flows through his affection, 
it is love. And the blindness of the intellect 
begins when it would be something of itself' 
The weakness of the will begins when the indi- 
vidual would be something of himself. All re- 
form aims in some one particular to let the soul 
have its way through us ; in other words, to en- 
gage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some 
time sensible. Language cannot paint it with 
his colors. It is too subtile. It is undefinable, 
unmeasurable ; but we know that it pervades 
and contains us. We know that all spiritual be- 
ing is in man. A wise old proverb says, "God 
comes to see us without bell ; " • that is, as there 
is no screen or ceiling between our heads and 
the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall 
in the sou), where man, the effect, ceases, and 
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God, the cause, begins. The walls arc taken 
away. We lie open on one side to the deeps of 
spiritual nature, to the attributes of God. Jus- 
tice we see and know, Love, Freedom, Power. 
These natures no man ever got above, but they 
tower over us, and most in the moment when 
our interests tempt us to wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we 
speak is made known by its independency of 
those limitations which circumscribe us on every 
hand. The soul circumscribes all things. As I 
have said, it contradicts all experience. In like 
manner it abolishes time and space. The indu- 
ence of the senses has in most men overpowered 
the mind to that degree that the walls of time 
and space have come to look real and insur- 
mountable; and to speak with levity of these 
limits is, in the world, the sign of insanity. Yet 
time and space are but inverse measures of the 
force of the soul. The spirit sports with time,— 
" Can crowd etemity into an hour, ^ 

Or itretch an hour to eternity." ^M 

We are often made to feel that there is anoth^ 
youth and age than that which is measured from 
the year of our natural birth. Some thoughts 
always find us young, and keep us so.' Such i 
thought is the love of the universal and eternal 
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beauty. Every man parts from that contempla- 
tion with the feehng that it rather belongs to 
ages than to mortal life. The least aaJvity of 
the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree 
from the conditions of time. In sickness, in 
languor, give us a strain of poetry or a profound 
sentence, and we are refreshed ; or produce a 
volume of Plato or Shakspeare, or remind U3 
of their names, and instantly we come into a 
feeling of longevity. Sec how the deep divine 
thought reduces centuries and millenniums, and 
makes itself present through all ages. Is the 
teaching of Christ less effective now than it was 
when first his mouth was opened ? The em- 
phasis of facts and persons in my thought has 
nothing to do with time. And so always the 
soul's scale is one, the scale of the senses and 
^e understanding is another. Before the revela- 
tions of the soul, Time, Space and Nature shrink 
away. In common speech we refer all things to 
time, as we habitually refer the immensely sun- 
dered stars to one concave sphere. And so we 
say that the Judgment is distant or near, that 
the Millennium approaches, that a day of cer- 
tain political, moral, social reforms is at hand, 
and the like, when we mean that in the nature 
things one of the facts we contemplate is 
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external and fugitive, and the other is permanent 
and connate with the soul. The things we nov( 
esteem fixed shall, one by one, detach them- 
selves like ripe fruit from our experience, and 
fall. The wind shall blow them none knows 
whither. The landscape, the figures, Boston, 
London, are facts as fugitive as any institution 
past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and so is 
society, and so is the world. The soul looketh 
steadily forwards, creating a world before her, 
leaving worlds behind her. She has no dates, 
nor rites, nor persons, nor specialties nor men. 
The soul knows only the soul ; the web of 
events is the flowing robe in which she is 
clothed." 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is the 
rate of its progress to be computed. The soul's 
advances are not made by gradation, such as can 
be represented by motion in a straight line, but 
rather by ascension of state, such as can be re- 
presented by metamorphosis, — from the egg to 
the worm, from the worm to the fly. The growths 
of genius are of a certain total character, that 
does not advance the elect individual first over 
John, then Adam, then Richard, and give to 
each the pain of discovered inferiority, — but by 
every throe of growth the man expands there 
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where he works, passing, at each pulsation, 
classes, populations, of men. With each divine 
impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of the 
visible and finite, and comes out into eternity, 
and inspires and expires its air. It converses 
with truths that have always been spoken in the 
world, and becomes conscious of a closer sym- 
pathy with Zeno and Arrian than with persons 
in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. 
The simple rise as by specific levity Vot into a 
particular virtue, but into the region of all the 
virtues. They are in the spirit which contains 
them all," The soul requires purity, but purity 
is not it; requires justice, but justice is not that; 
requires beneficence, but is somewhat better; so 
that there is a kind of descent and accommo- 
dation felt when we leave speaking of moral 
nature to urge a virtue which it enjoins. To the 
well-born child all the virtues are natural, and 
not painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and 
the man becomes suddenly virtuous.' 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of 
intellectual growth, which obeys the same law. 
Those who are capable of humility, of justice, 
of love, of aspi ration , stand already on a platform 
that commands the sciences and arts, speech 
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and poetry, action and grace. For whoso dwelU 
in this moral beatitude already anticipates those 
special powers which men prize so highly. The 
lover has no talent, no skill, which passes for 
quite nothing with his enamored maiden, how- 
ever little she may possess of related faculty ; 
and the heart which abandons itself Co the 
Supreme Mind finds itself related to all it 
works, and will travel a royal road to particular 
knowledges and powers. In ascending to this 
primary and aboriginal sentiment we have come 
from our remote station on the circumference 
instantaneously to the centre of the world, 
where, as in the closet of God, we see causes, 
and anticipate the universe, which is but a slow 
effect.* 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incar- 
nation of the spirit in a form, — in forms, like 
my own. I live in society; with persons who 
answer to thoughts in my own mind, or express 
a certain obedience to the great instincts to 
which I live. I see its presence to them. I am 
certified of a common nature ; and these other 
souls, these separated selves, draw me as no- 
thing else can. They stir in me the new emo- 
tions we call passion ; of iovc, hatred, fear, 
admiration, pity ; thence come conversation. 
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competition, persuasion, cities and war. Per- 
sons are supplementary to the primary teaching 
of the soul. In youth we are mad for persons. 
Childhood and youth see all the world in them. 
But the larger experience of man discovers the 
identical nature appearing through them all. 
Persons themselves acquaint us with the imper- 
sonal. In all conversation between two persons 
tacit reference is made, as to a third party, to a 
common nature. That third party or common 
nature is not social; it is impersonal; ts God- 
And so in groups where debate is earnest, and 
especially on high questions, the company be- 
come aware that the thought rises to an equal 
level in all bosoms, that all have a spiritual pro- 
perty in what was said, as well as the sayer. 
They all become wiser than they were. It arches 
over them like a temple, this unity of thought 
in which every heart beats with nobler sense of 
power and duty, and thinks and acts with un- 
usual solemnity. All are conscious of attaining 
to a higher self-possession. It shines for all. 
There is a certain wisdom of humanity which is 
common to the greatest men with the lowest, 
and which our ordinary education often labors 
to silence and obstruct. The mind is one, and 
the best minds, who love truth for its own 
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sake, think much less of property in truth. 
They accept it thankfully everywhere, and do 
not label or stamp it with any man's name, for 
it is theirs long beforehand, and from eternity.' 
The learned and the studious of thought have 
no monopoly of wisdom. Their violence of 
direction in some degree disqualifies them to 
think truly. We owe many valuable observa- 
tions to people who are not very acute or pro- 
found, and who say the thing without effort 
which we want and have long been hunting in 
vain. The action of the soul is oftener in that 
which is felt and left unsaid than in that which 
is said in any conversation. It broods over 
every society, and they unconsciously seek for 
it in each other. We know better than we do.' 
We do not yet possess ourselves, and we know 
at the same time that we are much more. 1 feel 
the same truth how often in my trivial conversa- 
tion with my neighbors, that somewhat higher 
in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove 
nods to Jove from behind each of us.' 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and 
mean service to the world, for which they for- 
sake their native nobleness, they resemble those 
Arabian sheiks who dwell in mean houses and 
affect an external poverty, to escape the rapa- 
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city of the Pacha, and reserve all their display 
of wealth for their interior and guarded retire- 
ments. 

As it is present in all persons, so it is in 
every period of life. It is aduit already in the 
infant man. In my dealing with my child, my 
Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my 
money stead me nothing; but as much soul as 
I have avails. If I am wilful, he sets his will 
against mine, one for one, and leaves me, if I 
please, the degradation of beating him by my 
superiority of strength. But if I renounce my 
will and act for the soul, setting that up as um- 
pire between us two, out of his young eyes looks 
the same soul ; he reveres and loves with me.' 

The soul is the perceiver and revcaler of 
truth. We know truth when we see it, let scep- 
tic and scoffer say what they choose. Foolish 
people ask you, when you have spoken what 
they do not wish to hear, 'How do you know 
it is truth, and not an error of your own?' We 
know truth when we see it, from opinion, as we 
know when we are awake that we are awake. It 
was a grand sentence of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which would alone indicate the greatness of that 
man's perception, — " It is no proof of a man's 
understanding to be able to affirm whatever he 
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pleases ; but to be able to discern that what is I 
true is true, and that what is false is false, — 1 
this is the mark and character of intelligence." 
In the book I read, the good thought returns 
to me, as every truth will, the image of the 
whole soul. To the bad thought which I find 
in it, the same soul becomes a discerning, sep- 
arating sword, and lops it away. We are wiser 
than we know. If we will not interfere with our 
thought, but will act entirely, or sec how the 
thing stands in God, we know the particular 
thing, and every thing, and every man. For 
the Maker of all things and all persons stands 
behind us and casts his dread omniscience through 
us over things. 

But beyond this recognition of its own in 
particular passages of the individual's experi- 
ence, it also reveals truth. And here we should 
seek to reinforce ourselves by its very presence, 
and to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of 
that advent. For the soul's communication of 
truth is the highest event in nature, since i| 
then does not give somewhat from itself, but it 
gives itself, or passes into and becomes that man 
whom it enlightens; or in proportion to that 
truth he receives, it takes him to itself. 

We distinguish the announcements of th^ 
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soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by the 
term Reve/ali'on. These are always attended by 
the emotion of the sublime. For this commu- 
nication is an influx of the Divine mind into 
our mind.' It is an ebb of the individual rivulet 
before the flowing surges of the sea of life. 
Every distinct apprehension of this central com- 
mandment agitates men with awe and delight. 
A thrill passes through all men at the reception 
of new truth, or at the performance of a great 
action, which comes out of the heart of nature. 
In these communications the power to see ia 
not separated from the will to do, but the in- 
sight proceeds from obedience, and the obedi- 
ence proceeds from a joyful perception.' Every 
moment when the individual feels himself in- 
vaded by it is memorable. By the necessity of 
our constitution a certain enthusiasm attends the 
individual's consciousness of that divine pre- 
sence. The character and duration of this enthu- 
siasm vary with the state of the individual, from 
an ecstasy and trance and prophetic inspiration, 
— which is its rarer appearance, — to the faint- 
est glow of virtuous emotion, in which form it 
warms, tike our household Arcs, all the families 
and associations of men, and makes societj 
possible. A certain tendency to insanity has 
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always attended the opening of the religious 
sense in men, as if they had been " blasted with 
excess of light," ' The trances of Socrates, the 
."union" of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, 
the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Bchmen, 
the convulsions of George Fox and his Quakers, 
the illumination of Swedenborg, are of this kind. 
What was in the case of these remarkable per- 
sons a ravishment, has, in innumerable instances 
in common life, been exhibited in less striking 
manner. Everywhere the history of religion be- 
trays a tendency to enthusiasm. The rapture 
of the Moravian and Quietist; the opening of 
ihe eternal sense of the Word, in the language 
o( the New Jerusalem Church ; the revival of 
the Calvinistic churches ; the experiences of the 
Methodists, are varying forms of that shadder 
of awe and delight with which the individual 
soul always mingles with the universal soul. 

The nature of these revelations is the same ; 
they are perceptions of the absolute law. The] 
are solutions of the soul's own questions. Theyl 
do not answer the questions which the under- 
standing asks. The soul answers never by 
words, but by the thing itself that is inquired 
after.' 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The! 
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popular notion of a revelation is that it is a 
telling of fortunes. In past oracles of the soul 
the understanding seeks to find answers to sen- 
sual questions, and undertakes to tell from God 
how long men shall exist, what their hands shall 
do and who shall be their company, adding 
names and dates and places. But we must pick 
no locks. We must check this low curiositv.' 
An answer in words is delusive ; it is really 
no answer to the questions you ask. Do not 
require a description of the countries towards 
which you sail. The description does not de- 
scribe them to you, and to-morrow you arrive 
there and know them by inhabiting them. Men 
ask concerning the immortality of the soul, the 
employments of heaven, the state of the sinner, 
and so forth. They even dream that Jesus has 
left replies to precisely these interrogatories. 
Never a moment did that sublime spirit speak 
in their /lu/orj. To truth, justice, love, the attri- 
butes of the soul, the idea of immutablcnesa 
is essentially associated. Jesus, living in these 
moral sentiments, heedless of sensual fortunes, 
heeding only the manifestations of these, never 
made the separation of the idea of duration from 
the essence of these attributes, nor uttered a 
tylUble concerning the duration of the soul. It 
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was left to his disciples to sever duration from 
ihc moral elements, and to teach the immortality 
of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it by 
evidences. The moment the doctrine of the 
immortality is separately taught, man is already 
fallen. In the flowing of love, in the adoration 
of humility, there is no question of continuance. 
No inspired man ever asks this question or con- 
descends to these evidences. For the soul is 
true to itself, and the man in whom it is shed 
ibroad cannot wander from the present, which 
is infinite, to a future which would be finite.' 

'I'hese questions which we lust to ask about 
the future arc a confession of sin. God has no 
answer for them. No answer in words can reply 
to a question of things. It is not in an arbitrary 
"decree of God," but in the nature of man, that 
a veil shuts down on the facts of to-morrow; 
for the soul will not have us read any other 
cipher than that of cause and etfect. By this veil 
which curtains events it instructs the children 
of men to live in to-day. The only mode of 
obtaining an answer to these questions of the 
senses is to forego all low curiosity, and, accept- 
ing the tide of being which floats us into the 
■ecret of nature, work and live, work and live, 
and all unawares the advancing soul has built 
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ind Torged for inelf i new condition, and the 
question and the answer are one.* 

By the same (ire, vital, consecrating, celestial, 
which burns until it shall dissolve all thinga 
into the waves and surges of an ocean of light, 
we see and know each other, and what spirit 
each is of. Who can tcli the grounds of hia 
knowledge of the character of the several in- 
dividuals in his circle of friends F No man. 
Yet their acts and words do not disappoint 
him. In that man, though he knew no ill of 
him, he put no trust. In that othei^ though 
they had seldom met, authentic signs had yet 
passed, to signify that he might be trusted at 
one who had an interest in his own character. 
We know each other very well, — which of us 
has been just to himself and whether that which 
we teach or behold is only an aspiration or it 
our honest elfort also. 

We are all discerncrs of spirits. That diag- 
nosis lies aloft in our life or unconscious power. 
The intercourse of society, its trade, iu reli- 
gion, its friendships, its quarrels, ii one wide 
judicial investigation of character. In full court, 
or in small committee, or confronted face to 
face, accuser and accused, men offer themselves 
to be judged. Agaioil their will they cxhilMt 
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those decisive trifles by which character is read 
But who judges? and what? Not our under- 
standing. We do not read them by learning oi 
craft. No ; the wisdom of the wise man con- 
sists herein, that he does not judge them ; he 
lets them judge themselves and merely reads 
and records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private 
will is overpowered, and, maugre our efforts or 
our imperfections, your genius will speak from 
you, and mine from me. That which we are, 
we shall teach, not voluntarily but involuntarily. 
Thoughts come into our minds by avenues 
which we never left open, and thoughts go out 
of our minds through avenues which we never 
voluntarily opened.' Character teaches over our 
head. The infallible index of true progress is 
found in the tone the man takes.' Neither his 
age, nor his breeding, nor company, nor books, 
nor actions, nor talents, nor all together can 
hinder him from being deferennal to a higher 
spirit than his own. If he have not found his 
home in God, his manners, his forms of speech, 
the turn of his sentences, the build, shall 1 say, 
of all his opinions will involuntarily confess it, 
let him brave it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre, the Deity will shine through 
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him, through all the disguises of ignorance, of 
J umem al temperament, of unfavorable circum- 
u mac c. The tone of seeking is one, and the 
tone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers sacred 
or literary, — between poets Uke Herbert, and 
poets Hke Pof>e, — between philosophers like 
Spinoza, Kant and Coleridge, and philosophers 
like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh and Stewart, — 
between men of the world who are reckoned 
accomplished talkers, and here and there a fer- 
vent mystic, prophesying half insane under the 
infinitude of his thought, — is that one class 
speak/rom within, or from experience, as parties 
and possessors of the fact ; and the other class 
from wilhoul, as speelarors merely, or perhaps 
as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of 
tKird persons. It is of no use to preach to me 
(fom without. I can do that too easily myself. 
Jesus speaks always from within, and in a de- 
gree that transcends all others. In that is the 
miracle. I believe beforehand that it ought so 
to be. All men stand continually in the expec- 
tation of the appearance of such a teacher. But 
if a man do not speak from within the veil, 
where the word is one with that it tells of, let 
him lowly confess >t. 
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The same Omniscience flows into the intel- 
lect and makes what we call genius. Much of 
the wisdom of the world is not wisdom, and 
the most illuminated class of men are no doubt 
superior to literary fame, and are not writers. 
Among the multitude of scholars and authors 
we feel no hallowing presence ; we are sensi- 
ble of a knack and skill rather than of inspira- 
tion ; they have a light and know not whence it 
comes and call it their own ; their talent is some 
exaggerated faculty, some overgrown member, 
so that their strength is a disease. In these in- 
stances the intellectual gifts do not make the 
impression of virtue, but almost of vice ; and 
we feel that a man's talents stand in the way of 
his advancement in truth. But genius is reli- 
gious.' It is a larger imbibing of the common 
heart. It is not anomalous, but more like and 
not less like other men. There is in all great 
poets a wisdom of humanity which is superior 
to any talents they exercise. The author, the 
wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does not 
take place of the man. Humanity shines in 
Homer, in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakspearc, 
in Milton. They arc content with truth. They 
use the positive degree. They seem frigid and 
phlegmatic to those who have been spiced with 
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^P the frantic passion and violent coloring of in- 
ferior but popular writers. For they are poets 
b^ the free course which they allow to the in- 
forming soul, which through their eyes beholds 
I again and blesses the things which it hath made. 
Tne soul is superior to its knowledge, wiser than 
any of its works." The great poet makes us feel 
our own wealth, and then we think less of his 
compositions. His best communication to our 
mmd is to teach us to despise all he has done. 
Shakspeare carries us to such a lofty strain of in- 

Itelllgent activity as to suggest a wealth which 
beggars his own ; and we then feel that the splen- 
did works which he has created, and which in 
other hours we extol as a sort of self-existent 
poetry, take no stronger hold of real nature than 

• the shadow of a passing traveller on the rock.* 
The inspiration which uttered Itself in Hamlet 
and Lear could utter things as good from day to 
day for ever. Why then should I make account 
of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not the soul 
from which they fell as syllables from the tongue ? 
This energy does not descend Into individual 
life on any other condition than entire posses- 
sion. It comes to the lowly and simple; it comes 
to whomsoever will put off what Is foreign and 
proud ; it comes as insight ; it comes as serenity 
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and grandeur. When we see those whom « in- 
habits, we are apprised of new degrees of great- 
ness. From that Inspiration the man comes back 
with a changed tone. He does not talk with 
men with an eye to their opinion. He tries them. 
It requires of us to be plain and true. The vain 
traveller attempts to embellish his Hfc by quot- 
ing my lord and the prince and the countess, 
who thus said or did to htm. The ambitious vul- 
gar show you their spoons and brooches and 
rings, and preserve their cards and compliments. 
The more cultivated, in their account of their 
own experience, cull out the pleasing, poetic cir- 
cumstance, — the visit to Rome, the man of 
genius they saw, the brilliant friend they know; 
still further on perhaps the gorgeous landscape, 
the mountain lights, the mountain thoughts they 
enjoyed yesterday, — and so seek to throw a 
romantic color over their life. But the soul that 
ascends to worship the great God is plain and 
true ; has no rose-color, no fine friends, no chiv- 
alry, no adventures ; does not want admiration ; 
dwells in the hour that now is, in the earnest 
experience of the common day, — by reason of 
the present moment and the mere trifle having 
become porous to thought and bibulous of thi 
sea of light. 
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Converse with a mind that is grand!y simple, 
and literature looks like word-catching. The 
simplest utterances are worthiest to be writt;n, 
yet are they so cheap and so things of course, 
that in the infinite riches of the soul it is like 
gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or bot- 

■ tling a little air in a phial, when the whole earth 
and the whole atmosphere are ours. Nothing 
can pass there, or make you one of the circle, 
but the casting aside your trappings and dealing 
man to man in naked truth, plain confession 

■ and omniscient affirmation. 
Souls such as these treat you as gods would, 
walk as gods in the earth, accepting without any 
admiration your wit, your bounty, your virtue 
even, — say rather your act of duty, for your 
virtue they own as their proper blood, royal as 
themselves, and over-royal, and the father of 
the gods. But what rebuke their plain fraternal 
bearing casts on the mutual tlattery with which 
authors solace each other and wound them- 
selves ! These flatternot. I do not wonder that 
these men go to see Cromwell and Christina 

and Charles the Second and James the First 

and the Grand Turk. For they are, in their 
own clevarion, the fellows of kings, and must 
feel the servile tone of conversation in the world. 
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They must always be a godsend to princes, for 
they confront them, a king to a king, without 
ducking or concession, and give a high nature 
the refreshment and satisfaction of resistance, of 
plain humanity, of even companionship and of 
new ideas. They leave them wiser and superior 
men. Souls like these make us fee! that sincerity 
is more excellent than flattery. Deal so plainly 
with man and woman as to constrain the ut- 
most sincerity and destroy all hope of trifling 
with you. It is the highest compliment you can 
pay. Their" highest praising," said Milton, 
not flattery, and their plainest advice is a kii 
of praising." 

Ineffable is the union of man and God tn^ 
every act of the soul. The simplest person who 
in his integrity worships God, becomes God; 
yet for ever and ever the influx of this better 
and universal self is new and unsearchable.' 
It inspires awe and astonishment. How dear, 
how soothing to man, arises the idea of God, 
peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of 
our mistakes and disappointments ! When we 
have broken our god of tradition and ceased 
from our god of rhetoric, then may God fire 
the heart with his presence.' It is the doubling 
of the heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement 
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of the heart with a power of growth to a new 
infinity on every side. It inspires in man an 
infallible trust. He has not the conviction, but 
the sight, that the best is the true, and may in 
that thought easily dismiss all particular uncer- 
tainties and fears, and adjourn to the sure reve- 
lation of time the solution of his private riddles. 
He is sure that his welfare is dear to the heart 
of being. In the presence of law to his mind he 
is overflowed with a reliance so universal that 
it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most 
stable projects of mortal condition in its flood. 
He believes that he cannot escape from his 
good. The things that are really for thee grav- 
itate to thee.' You are running to seek your 
friend. Let your feet run, but your mind need 
not. If you do not find him, will you not ac- 
quiesce that it is best you should not find him? 
for there is a power, which, as it is in you, is in 
him also, and could therefore very well bring 
you together, if it were for the best. You are 
preparing with eagerness to go and render a 
service to which your talent and your taste in- 
vite you, the love of men and the hope of fame. 
Has it not occurred to you that you have no right 
to go, unless you are equally willing to be pre- 
rented from going ? ' O, believe, as thou livest. 
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that every sound that is spoken over the round 
world, which thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate 
on thine ear ! Every proverb, every book, every 
byword that belongs to thee for aid or comfort, 
shall surely come home through open or wind- 
ing passages. Every friend whom not thy fan- 
tastic will but the great and tender heart in thee 
cniveth, shall lock thee in his embrace. And 
this because the heart in thee is the heart of all ; 
not a valve, not a wall, not an intersection is 
there anywhere in nature, but one blood rolls 
uninterruptedly an endless circulation through 
all men, as the water of the globe is all one sea, 
and, truly seen, its tide is one. 

Let man then learn the revelation of all na- 
ture and all thought to his heart; this, namely; 
that the Highest dwells with him; that the 
sources of nature are in his own mind, if the 
sentiment of duty is there. But if he would 
know what the great God speaketh, he mus{ 
'go into his closet and shut the door,' ts Jestu 
said. God will not make himself manifest to 
cowards. He must greatly listen to himself^ 
withdrawing himself from all the accents of 
other men's devotion. Even their prayers are 
hurtful to him, until he have made his own. 
Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers <^ 
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believers. Whenever the appeal is made, — no 
matter how indirectly, — to numbers, prodama^ 
tion is then and there made that religion is not. 
He that finds God a sweet enveloping thought 
to him never counts his company. When I sit 
in that presence, who shall dare to come in ? 
When I rest in perfect humility, when I burn 
with pure love, what can Calvin or Swedenborg 
say? 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is 
to numbers or to one. The faith that stands 
on authority is not faith. The reliance on 
authority measures the decline of religion, the 
withdrawal of the soul. The position men have 
given to Jesus, now for many centuries of his- 
tory, is a position of authority. It characterizes 
themselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. 
Great is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, 
it is no follower ; it never appeals from itself. 
It believes in itself. Before the immense possi- 
bilities of man all mere experience, all past bio- 
graphy, however spotless and sainted, shrinks 
away. Before that heaven which our presend- 
mcnts foreshow us, we cannot easily praise any 
form of life we have seen or read of. We not 
only aflirm that we have few great men, but, 
ibsolutely speaking, that ne have none; thitf 
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we have no history, no record of any character 
or mode of living that entirely contents us. 
The saints and demigods whom history wor- 
ships we are constrained to accept with a grain 
of allowance. Though in our lonely hours we 
draw a new strength out of their memory, yet, 
pressed on our attention, as they arc by the 
thoughtless and customary, they fatigue and in- 
vade. The soul gives itself, alone, original and 
pure, to the Lonely, Original and Pure, who, 
on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads am" 
speaks through it. Then is it glad, young am 
nimble. It is not wise, but it sees through all 
things. It is not called religious, but it is inno- 
cent. It calls the light its own, and feels that 
the grass grows and the stone falls by a law in- 
ferior to, and dependent on, Its nature. Behold, 
it salth, I am born into the great, the universal 
mind. I, the Imperfect, adore my own Perfect. 
I am somehow receptive of the great soul, and 
thereby I do overiook the sun and the stars and 
feel them to be the fair accidents and effects 
which change and pass. More and more the 
surges of everlasting nature enter into me, and 
I become public and human in my regards and 
actions. So come I to live in thoughts and act 
L .with energies which are immortal. Thus rever- 
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ing the soul, and learning, as the ancient said, 
that " its beauty is immense," man will come to 
see that the world is the perennial miracle which 
the soul worketh,and be less astonished at par- 
ticular wonders ; he will learn that there is no 
profane history; that all history is sacred ; that 
the universe is represented in an atom, in a 
moment of time.' He will weave no longer a 
spotted life of shreds and patches, but he will 
live with a divine unity. He will cease from 
what is base and frivolous in his life and be con- 
tent with all places and with any service he can 
render. He will calmly front the morrow in 
the ttegligency of that trust which carries God 
with it and so hath already the whole future in 
the bottom of the heart. 
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{ N*TTJ«i centre* into ballt,! 
And her proad ephemmli. 
Put to lurfice and outude. 
Scan [he profile of (he sphere} 
Knew ihey whit that lignifie^ 
A new gcncd* were here. 
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THE eye 18 the first circle ; the horizon which 
it forms is the second; and throughout 
nature this primary figure ts repeated without 
end. It is the highest emblem in the cipher of 
the world. St. Augustine described the nature 
of God as a circle whose centre was everywhere 
and its circumference nowhere.' We arc all our 
hfetime reading the copious sense of this first 
of forms. One moral we have already deduced 
in considering the circular or compensatory char- 
acter of every human action. Another analogy 
we shall now trace, that every action admits of 
being outdone. Our life is an apprenticeship to 
the truth that around every circle another can 
be drawn ; that there is no end in nature, but 
every end is a beginning; that there ts always 
another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under 
every deep a lower deep opens." 

Thisfact,asfarasit symbolizes the moral fact 
of the Unattainable, the flying Perfect, around 
which the hands of man can never meet, at once 
the inspirer and the condemner of every success, 
may conveniently serve us to connect many illus- 
trations of human power in every dep&rtmenC. 
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^ There are no fixtures in nature. The universe 
is fluid and volatile. Permanence is but a word 
I, of degrees. Our globe seen by God is a trans- 
parent law, not a mass of facts. The law dis- 
solves the fact and holds it fluid.' Our culture 
is the predominance of an idea which draws 
after it this train of cities and institutions. Let 
us rise into another idea ; they wilt disappear. 
The Greek sculpture is all melted away, as if it 
had been statues of ice ; here and there a soli- 
tary figure or fragment remaining, as we see 
flecks and scraps of snow left in cold dells and 
mountain clefts in June and July. For the genius 
that created it creates now somewhat else. The 
Greek letters last a little longer, but are already 
passing under the same sentence and tumbling 
into the inevitable pit which the creation of new 
thought opens for all that is old. The new con- 
tinents are built out of the ruins of an old planet; 
the new races fed out of the decomposition 
of the foregoing. New arts destroy the old. See 
the investment of capital in aqueducts, made 
useless by hydraulics; fortifications, by gun- 
powder; roads and canals, by railways; sails, 
by steam ; steam by electricity. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering 
he hurts of so many ages. Yet a little waving 
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hand built this huge wall, and that which builds 1 
in better than that which is built. The hand that ) 
built can topple it down much faster. Better I 
than the hand and nimbler was the invisible 
thought which wrought through it; and thus 
ever, behind the coarse effect, is a fine cause, 
which, being narrowly seen, is itself the effect 
of a finer cause. Everything looks permanent 
until its secret is known. A rich estate appears 
to women a firm and lasting fact ; to a merchant, 
oneeasily created out of any materials,and easily 
lost. An orchard, good tillage, good grounds, 
seem a fixture, like a gold mine, or a river, to a 
citizen ; but to a large farmer, not much more 
fixed than the state of the crop. Nature looks 
provokingly stable and secular, but it has a cause 
like all the rest; and when once I comprehend 
that, will these fields stretch so immovably wide, 
these leaves hang so individually considerable ? 
Permanence is a word of degrees. Every thing 
is medial. Moons are no more bounds to spir- 
itual power than bat-balls.' 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy 
ind defying though he look, he has a helm which 
he obeys, which is the idea after which all his 
facts are classified. He can only be reformed by 
showing him a new idea which commands hi* 
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own. The life of man is a sclf-evolvmg circle, 
which, from a ring imperceptibly small, rushes 
on all sides outwards to new and larger circles, 
and that without end.' The extent to which this 
generation of circles, wheel without wheel,will go, 
depends on the force or truth of the individual 
soul. For it is the inert effort of each thought, 
having formed itself into a circular wave of cir- 
cumstance, — as for instance an empire, rules of 
an art, a local usage, a religious rite, — to heap 
itself on that ridge and to solidify and hem in 
the life. But if the soul is quick and strong it 
bursts over that boundary on all sides and ex- 
pands another orbit on the great deep, which 
also runs up into a high wave, with attempt 
again to stop and to bind. But the heart refuses 
to be imprisoned ; in its first and narrowest 
pulses it already tends outward with a vast force 
and to immense and innumerable expansions.' 
Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new 
series. Every general law only a particular fact 
of some more general law presently to disclose 
itself. There is no outside, no inclosing wall.no 
circumference to us. The man finishes his story, 
— how good ! how final ! how it puts a new face 
on all things ! He fills the sky. Lo! on the other , 
Bide rises also a man and draws a circle around 
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the circle we had just pronounced the outline of 
the sphere. Then already is our first speaker 
not man, but only a first speaker. His only re- 
dress is forthwith to draw a circle outside of his 
antagonist. And so men do by themselves. The 
result of to-day, which haunts the mind and can- ^ 
not be escaped, will presently be abridged into 
a word, and the principle that seemed to explain 
nature will itself be included as one example of a 
bolder generalization. In the thought of to-mor- 
row there is a power to upheave all thy creed, all 
the creeds, all the literatures of the nations, and 
marshal thee to a heaven which no epic dream 
has yet depicted. Every man is not so much a 
workman in the world as he is a suggestion of 
that he should be. Men walk as prophecies of 
the next age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder ; 
the steps are actions, the new prospect is power. 
Every several result is threatened and judged by 
that which follows. Every one seems to be con- 
tradicted by the new ; it is only limited by the 
new. The new statement is always hated by 
the old, and, to those dwelling in the old, conies 
like an abyss of scepticism. But the eye soon 
gets wonted to it, for the eye and it are effects 
of one cause ; then its innocency and benefit 
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appear, and presently, ail its energy spent, it 
pales and dwindles before the revelation of the 
new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the 
fact look crass and material, threatening to de^ 
grade thy theory of spirit? Resist it not; it 
goes to refine and raise thy theory of matter just 
as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to 
consciousness. Every man supposes himself not 
to be fully understood ; and if there is any truth 
in him, if he rests at last on the divine soul, I 
see not how it can be otherwise. The last cham- 
ber, the last closet, he must feel was never 
opened ; there is always a residuum unknown, 
unanalyzable. That is, every man believes 
he has a greater possibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. 
To-day I am full of thoughts and can write what 
I please. I see no reason why I should not 
have the same thought, the same power of ex- 
pression, to-morrow. What I write, whilst I 
write it, seems the most natural thing in the 
world ; but yesterday I saw a dreary vacuity in 
this direction in which now I see so much ; and 
a. month hence, 1 doubt not, 1 shall wonder 
who he was that wrote so many continuous 
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pages. Alas for this infirm laith, this will not 
strenuous, this vast ebb of a vast flow 1 J am 
' God in nature ; I am a weed by the wail. 

The continual effort to raise himself above 
himself, to work a pitch above his last height, 
betrays itself in a man's relations." We thirst for 
approbation, yet cannot forgive the approver. 
The sweet of nature is love ; yet if I have a 
friend I am tormented by my imperfections. 
The love of me accuses the other party. If he 
were high enough to slight me, then could I 
love him, and rise by my affection to new 
heights. A man's growth is seen in the succes- 
sive choirs of his friends. For every friend 
'vhom he loses for truth, he gains a better. I 
thought as I walked in the woods and mused 
on my friends, why should I play with them this 
game of idolatry? I know and see too well, 
when not voluntarily blind, the speedy limits of 
persons called high and worthy. Rich, noble 
and great they are by the liberality of our speech, 
but truth is sad. O blessed Spirit, whom 1 
forsake for these, they arc not thou I Every 
personal consideration that we allow costs us 
heavenly state. We sell the thrones c 
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cease to interest us when we find their limita- 
tions. The only sin is limitation. As soon as 
you once come up with a man's limitations, 
is all over with him. Has he talents ? has ] 
enterprise? has he knowledge? It boots not. 
Infinitely alluring and attractive was he to you 
yesterday, a great hope, a sea to swim in ; now, 
you have found his shores, found it a pond, and 
you care not if you never see it again. 
/ Each new step we take in thought reconciles 

(twenty seemingly discordant facts, as expressions 
of one law. Aristotle and Plato are reckoned 
the respective heads of two schools. A wise man 
will see that Aristotle platonizcs. By going one 
step farther back in thought, discordant opinions 
are reconciled by being seen to be two extremes 
of one principle, and we can never go so hr 
back as to preclude a still higher vision.' 

Beware when the great God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet. Then all things are at 
risk. It is as when a conflagration has broken 
out in a great city, and no man knows what is 
safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece 
of science but its flank may be turned to-mor- 
row ; there is not any literary reputation, not 
the so-called eternal names of fame, that may 
□ot be revised and condemned. The very hopes 
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of man, the thoughts of his heart, the religion 
of nations, the manners and morals of mankind 
are all at the mercy of a new generalization. 
Generalization is always a new influx of the '1 
divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that / 
attends it. 

Valor consists in the power of self-recovery, 
■o that a man cannot have his flank turned, can- 
not be out-generalled, but put him where you 
will, he stands. This can only be by his pre- 
ferring truth to his past apprehension of truth, 
and his alert acceptance of it from whatever 
quarter; the intrepid conviction that his laws, 
his relations to society, his Christianity, his 
world, may at any time be superseded and de- 
cease. 

There are degrees in idealism. We learn first J 
to play with it academically, as the magnet was / 
once a toy. Then we see in the heyday of youth ' 
and poetry that it may be true, that it is true in 
gleams and fragments. Then its countenance 
waxes stern and grand, and we see that it must 
be true. It now shows itself ethical and prac- 
tical. We learn that God is ; that he is in me; 
and that all things are shadows of him. The 
idealism of Berkeley is only a crude statement 
I of the idealism of Jesus, and that again is s 
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crude statement of the fact that all nature is 
rapid efflux of goodness executing and organiz- 
ing itself. Much more obviously is history and 
the state of the world at any one time directly 
dependent on the intellectual classification then 
existing in the minds of men. The things which 
are dear to men at this hour are so on account 
of the ideas which have emerged on their men- 
tal horizon, and which cause the present order 
of things, as a tree bears its apples. A new de- 
gree of culture would instantly revolutionize 
the entire system of human pursuits. 

Conversation is a game of circles. In conver- 
sation we pluck up the /^rmi«) which bound the 
common of silence on every side. The parties 
are not to be judged by the spirit they partake 
and even express under this Pentecost. To- 
morrow they will have receded from this high- 
water mark. To-morrow you shall find them 
stooping under the old pack-saddles. Yet let 
us enjoy the cloven flame whilst it glows on 
our walls. When each new speaker strikes a 
new light, emancipates us from the oppression 
of the last speaker to oppress us with the great- 
ness and exclusiveness of his own thought, then 
yields us to another redeemer, we seem to re- 
cover our rights, to become men. O, what 
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truths profound and executable only in ages 
and orbs, are supposed in the announcement 
of erery truth ! In common hours, society 
sits cold and statuesque. We all stand waiting, 
empty, — knowing, possibly, that we can be 
full, surrounded by mighty symbols which are 
not symbols to us, but prose and trivial toys. 
Then cometh the god and converts the statues 
into fiery men, and by a flash of his eye burns 
up the veil which shrouded all things, and the 
meaning of the very furniture, of cup and sau- 
cer, of chair and clock and tester, is manifest. The 
facts which loomed so large in the fogs of yes- 
terday, — property, climate, breeding, personal 
beauty and the like, have strangely changed 
their proportions. All that we reckoned settled 
shakes and rattles ; and literatures, cities, cli- 
mates, religions, leave their foundations and dance 
before oureyes," And yet here again see the swift 
circumscription ! Good as is discourse, silence 
is better, and shames it. The length of the dis- 
course indicates the distance of thought betwixt 
the speaker and the hearer. If they were at a 
perfect understanding in any part, no words 
would be necessary thereon. If at one in all 
parts, no words would be suffered. 

Literature ts a point outside of our hodiernal 
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circle through which a new one may be de- 
scribed. The use of literature is to afford us a 
platform whence we may command a view of 
our present life, a purchase by which we may 
move it. We fill ourselves with ancient learn- 
ing, install ourselves the best we can in Greek, 
in Punic, in Roman houses, only that we may 
wiselier see French, English and American 
houses and modes of living. In like manner 
we see literature best from the midst of wild 
nature, or from the din of affairs, or from a high 
religion. The field cannot be well seen from 
within the field. The astronomer must have 
his diameter of the earth's orbit as a base to 
find the parallax of any star." 

Therefore we value the poet. All the ar- 
gument and all the wisdom is not in the en- 
cyclopsdia, or the treatise on metaphysics, or 
the Body of Divinity, but in the sonnet or the 
play. In my daily work I incline to repeat my 
old steps, and do not believe in remedial force, 
in the power of change and reform. But some 
Petrarch or Ariosto, filled with the new wine 
of his imagination, writes me an ode or a brisk 
romance, full of daring thought and action. He 
smites and arouses me with his shrill tones, 
breaks up my whole chain of habits, and I open 
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my eye on my own possibilities. He claps 
wings to the sides of all the solid old lumber of 
the world, and 1 am capable once more of choos- 
ing a straight path in theory and practice. 

We have the same need to command a view 
of the religion of the world. We can never see 
Christianity from the catechism : — from the pas- 
tures, from a boat in the pond, from amidst the 
songs of wood-birds we possibly may. Cleansed 
by the elemental light and wind, steeped in the 
sea of beautiful forms which the field offers us, 
we may chance to cast a right glance back upon 
biography. Christianity is rightly dear to the 
best of mankind ; yet was there never a young 
philosopher whose breeding had fallen into the 
Christian church by whom that brave text of 
Paul's was not specially prized : " Then shall 
also the Son be subject unto Him who put all 
things under him, that God may be all in alt." 
Let the claims and virtues of persons be never 
sogreat and welcome, the instinct of man presses 
eagerly onward to the impersonal and illimit- 
able, and gladly arms itself against the dogma- 
tism of bigots with this generous word out of 
the book itself.' 

The natural world may be conceived of as a 
system of concentric drdcs^ and we now and 
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then detect in nature slight dislocations which 
apprise us that this surface on which we now 
stand is not fixed, but sliding. These manifol 
tenacious qualities, this chemistry and vegeta- 
tion, these metals and animals, which seem to 
stand there for their own sake, are means and 
methods only, — are words of God, and as fu- 
gitive as other words.' Has the naturalist or 
chemist learned his craft, who has explored the 
gravity of atoms and the elective affinities, who 
has not yet discerned the deeper law whereof 
this is only a partial or approximate statement, 
namely that like draws to like, and that the 
goods which belong to you gravitate to you and 
need not be pursued with pains and cost? ' Yet 
is that statement approximate also, and not 
final. Omnipresence is a higher fact. Not 
through subtle subterranean channels need 
friend and fact be drawn to their counterpart, 
but, rightly considered, these things proceed 
from the eternal generation of the soul. Cause 
' and effect are two sides of one fact. 

The same law of eternal procession ranges all 
that we call the virtues, and extinguishes each in 
the light of a better. The great man will not be 
prudent in the popular sense; all his prudence 
will be so much deduction from his grandeur. 
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But it behooves each to see, when he sacrifices 
prudence, to what god he devotes it ; it to ease 
and pleasure, he had better be prudent still ; if 
to a great trust, he can well spare his mule and 
panniers who has a winged chariot instead, 
Geoffrey draws on his boots to go through the 
woods, that his feet may be safer from the bite 
of snakes ; Aaron never thinks of such a peril. 
In many years neither is harmed by such an 
accident. Yet it seems to me that with every 
precaution you take against such an evil you 
put yourself into the power of the evil, I sup- 
pose that the highest prudence is the lowest 
prudence. Is this too sudden a rushing from . 
the centre to the verge of our orbit ? Think I 
how many times we shall fall back into pitiful 
calculations before wc take up our rest in the 
great sentiment, or make the vei^ of to-day 
the new centre. Besides, your bravest sentiment 
is familiar to the humblest men. The poor and 
the low have their way of expressing the last 
facts of philosophy as well as you. " Blessed be 
nothing" and "The worse things are, the bet- 
ter they are" are proverbs which express the 
transcendentalism of common life. 

One man's justice is another's injustice ; one 
man's beauty another's ugliness ; one man's wit* 
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dom another's folly ; as one beholds the same 
objects from a higher point. One man thinks 
justice consists in paying debts, and has no 
measure in his abhorrence of another who is 
very remiss in this duty and makes the creditor 
wait tediously. But that second man has his 
own way of looking at things ; asks himself 
Which debt must 1 pay first, the debt to the 
rich, or the debt to the poor? the debt of 
money, or the debt of thought to mankind, of 
genius to nature? For you, O broker, there is 
no other principle but arithmetic. For me, com- 
merce is of trivial import; love, faith, truth of 
character, the aspiration of man, these are sa- 
cred ; nor can I detach one duty, like you, from 
all other duties, and concentrate my forces me- 
chanically on the payment of moneys. Let me 
live onward; you shall find that, though slower, 
the progress of my character will liquidate all 
these debts without injustice to higher claims. 
If a man should dedicate himself to the pay- 
ment of notes, would not this be injustice? 
Does he owe no debt but money ? And are all 
claims on him to be postponed to a landlord's 
or a banker's? 

There is no virtue which is 6nal ; all are 
initial. The virtues of society are vices of the 
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saint. The terror of reform is the discovery thai 
we must cast away our virtues, or what we have 
always esteemed such, into the same pit that 
has consumed our grosser vices: — 
" Forgive hU crimta, fbrgive hii virtoes too, 
Tho*e nmller liiultt, hilT convert* to the right." • 

It U the highest power of divine moments 
that they abolish our contritions also. I ac- 
cuse myself of sloth and unprofitableness day 
by day ; but when these waves of God flow into 
me I no longer reckon lost time. I no longer 
poorly compute my possible achievement by 
what remains to rac of the month or the year; 
for these moments confer a sort of omnipre- 
sence and omnipotence which asks nothing of . 
duration, but sees that the cnei^ of the mind 
is commensurate with the work to be done, with- 
out time. 

And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear 
some reader exclaim, you have arrived at a fine 
Pyrrhonism,* at an equivalence and indifferency 
of all actions, and would fain teach us that if 
we are true, forsooth, our crimes may be lively 
stones out of which we shall construct the tem- 
ple of the true God I 

I am not careful to justify myself. I own I 
am gladdened by seeing the predominance of 
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the saccharine principle throughout vegetable 
nature, and not less by beholding in morals that 
unrestrained inundation of the principle of good 
into every chink and hole that selfishness has 
left open, yea into selfishness and sin itself; so 
that no evil is pure, nor hell itself without its 
extreme satisfactions.' But lest I should mislead 
any when I have my own head and obey my 
whims, let me remind the reader that I am only 
an experimenter. Do not set the least value on 
what I do, or the least discredit on what I do 
not, as if 1 pretended to settle any thing as true 
or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to 
me sacred; none are profane; I simply experi- i 
ment, an endless seeker with no Past at my I 
back.' 

Yet this incessant movement and progression 
which all things partake could never become 
sensible to us but by contrast to some principle 
of fixture or stability in the soul. Whilst the 
eternal generation of circles proceeds, the eternal 
generator abides. That central life is somewhat 
superior to creation, superior to knowledge and 
thought, and contains all its circles. Forever it 
labors to create a life and thought as large and 
excellent as itself, but in vain, for that which is 
made instructs how to make a better. 
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Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preserva- 
tion, but all things renew, germinate and spring. 
Why should we import rags and relics into the 
new hour ? Nature abhors the old, and old age 
seems the only disease ; all others run into this 
one. We call it by many names, — fever, in- 
temperance, insanity, stupidity and crime ; they 
are all forms of old age; they are rest, conser- 
vatism, appropriation, inertia ; not newness, not 
the way onward. We grizzle every day. I sec 
no need of it. Whilst we converse with what is 
above us, we do not grow old, hut grow young. 
Infancy, youth, receptive, aspiring, with reli- 
gious eye looking upward, counts itself nothing 
and abandons itself to the Instruction flowing 
from all sides. But the man and woman of sev- 
enty assume to know all, they have outlived 
their hope, they renounce aspiration, accept the 
actual for the necessary and talk down to the 
young. Let them then become organs of the 
Holy Ghost; let them be lovers; let them be- 
hold truth ; and their eyes are uplifted, their 
wrinkles smoothed, they are perfumed again 
with hope and power.' This old age ought not 
to creep on a human mind. In nature every 
moment is new ; the past Is always swallowed 
and rorgotlcD ; the coming only is sacred. No- 
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thing is secure but life, transition, the energizing 
spirit. No love can be bound by oath or cove- 
nant to secure it against a higher love. No truth 
Bo sublime but it may be trivial to-morrow in the 
light of new thoughts. People wish to be set- 
tled ; only as far as they are unsettled is there 
any hope for them. 

Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess 
to-day the mood, the pleasure, the power of to- 
morrow, when we are building up our being. Of 
lower states, of acts of routine and sense, we can 
tell somewhat ; but the masterpieces of God, the 
total growths and universal movements of the 
soul, he hideth; they are incalculable. "I c»n 
know that truth is divine and helpful ; but how 
it shall help me I can have no guess, for so to bi 
is the sole inlet of io to know. The new position 
of the advancing man has all the powers of the 
old, yet has them all new. It carries in its bosom 
all the energies of the past, yet is itself an ex- 
halation of the morning. I cast away in this new 
moment all my once hoarded knowledge, as va- 
cant and vain. Now for the first time seem ! to 
know any thing rightly. The simplest words, — 
we do not know what they mean except when we 
love and aspire. 

The difference between talents and character 
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is adroitness to keep the old and trodden round, 
and power and courage to make a new road to 
new and better goals. Character makes an over- 
powering present ; a cheerful, determined hour, 
which fortifies all the company by making thera 
see that much is possible and excellent that was 
not thought of. Character dulls the impression 
of particular events. When we sec the conqueror 
we do not think much of any one battle or suc- 
cess. We see that we had exaggerated the dif- 
ficulty. It was easy to him. The great man is 
not convulsible or tormentable ; events pass over 
him without much impression. People say some- 
times, • See what I have overcome ; see how 
cheerful I am; see how completely I have tri- 
umphed over these black events." Not if they 
still remind me of the black event. True con- 
quest is the causing the calamity to fade and dis- 
appear as an early cloud of insignificant result to 
a history so large and advancing. 

The one thing which we seek with insatiable 
desire is to forget ourselves, to be surprised out 
ofour propriety, to lose our sempiternal memory 
and to do something without knowing how or 
why; in short to draw a new circle. Nothing 
great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
The way of Ufe is wonderful ; it is by abandon- 
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ment The great moments of lustory are the 
facilities of performance through the strength 
of ideas, as the works of genius and religion. 
*^ A man^'' sud Oliver Cromwell, ^ never rises 
so high as when he knows not whither he is 
going." Dreams and drunkenness, the use of 
opium and alcohol are the semblance and coun- 
terfeit of this oracular genius, and hence their 
dangerous attraction for men. For the like rea- 
son they ask the sud of wild passions, as in gam- 
ing and war, to ape in some manner these flames 
and generosities of the heart. 
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EVERY substance is negatively cledric to 
that which stands above it in the chemical 
tables, positively to that which stands below it. 
Water dissolves wood and iron and salt ; air dis- 
solves water ; electric fire dissolves air, but the 
intellect dissolves fire, gravity, iaws.method, and 
the subtlest unnamed relations of nature in its 
resistless menstruum.' Intellect lies behind gen- 
ius, which is intellect constructive. Intellect is 
the simple power anterior to all action or con- 
struction. Gladly would I unfold in calm de- 
grees a natural history of the intellect, but what 
man has yet been able to mark the steps and 
boundaries of that transparent essence ? The 
first questions are always to be asked, and the 
wisest doctor is gravelled by the Inquisitivenesa 
of a child. How can we speak of the action of 
the mind under any divisions, as of its know- 
ledge, of its ethics, of its works, and so forth, 
since it melts will into perception, knowledge 
into act? Each becomes the other. Itself alone 
la. Its vision is not like the vision of the eye, 
but is union with the things known. 

Intellect and intellection signify to the com- 
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mon car consideration of abstract truth. The 
considerations of time and place, of you and me, 
of profit and hurt, tyrannize over most men's 
minds. Intellect separates the fact considered, 
from_^o«, from all local and personal reference, 
and discerns it as if it existed for its own sake. 
Heraclitus looked upon the aifections as dense 
and colored mists. In the fog of good and evil 
affections it is hard for man to walk forward in 
a straight line. Intellect is void of atFection and 
sees an object as it stands in the light of science, 
cool and disengaged. The intellect goes out of 
the individual, floats over its own personality, 
and regards it as a fact, and not as / and minf. 
He who is immersed in what concerns person 
or place cannot see the problem of existence. 
This the intellect always ponders. Nature shows 
all things formed and bound. The intellect 
pierces the form, overleaps the wall, detects 
intrinsic likeness between remote things and 
reduces all things into a few principles. 

The making a fact the subject of thought 
raises it. All that mass of mental and moral 
phenomena which we do not make objects of 
voluntary thought, come within the power of 
fortune; they constitute the circumstance of duly 
life; they are subject to change, to (ear and 
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hope. Every man beholds his human condition 
with a degree of melancholy. As a ship aground 
is battered by the waves, so man, imprisoned in 
mortal life, lies open to the mercy of coming 
events. But a truth, separated by the intellect, 
is no longer a subject of destiny. We behold it 
as a god upraised above care and fear. And so 
any fact in our life.or any record of our fancies or 
reflections, disentangled from the web of our un- 
consciousness, becomes an object impersonal tad 
immortal. It is the past restored, but embalmed. 
A better art than that of Egypt has taken fear 
and corruption out of it. It is eviscerated of care. 
It is offered for science. What is addressed to 
us for contemplation does not threaten us but 
makes us intellectual beings." 

The growth of the intellect is spontaneous in 
every expansion. The mind that grows could 
not predict the times, the means, the mode of 
' that spontaneity. God enters by a private door 
into every individual.' Long prior to the age 
of reflection is the thinking of the mind. Out of 
darkness it came insensibly into the marvclloui 
light of to-day. In the period of infancy it ac- 
cepted and disposed of all impressions from che 
surrounding creation after its own way. What- 
ever any mind doth or saith is after a Uw, and 
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this native law remains over it after it has come 
to reflection or conscious thought. In the most 
worn, pedantic, introverted self-tormentor's life, 
the greatest part is incalculable by him, unfore- 
seen, unimaginable, and must be, until he can 
take himself up by his own ears. What am I? 
What has my will done to make me that I am? 
Nothing. I have been floated into this thought, 
this hour, this connection of events, by secret 
currents of might and mind, and my ingenuity 
and wilfulness have not thwarted, have not aided 
to an appreciable degree,' 

Our spontaneous action is always the best. 
You cannot with your best deliberation and heed 
come so close to any question as your spontane- 
ous glance shall bring you, whilst you rise from 
your bed, or walk abroad in the morning after 
meditating the matter before sleep on the pre- 
vious night. Our thinking is a pious reception. 
Our truth of thought is therefore vitiated is 
much by too violent direction given by our will, 
as by too great negligence. We do not deter- 
mine what we will think. We only open our 
senses, clear away as we can all obstruction fi^m 
the fact, and suffer the intellect to see. We have 
little control over our thoughts. We are the 
prisoners of ideas. They catch us up for mo- 
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ments into their heaven and so fully engage us 
that we take no thought for the morrow, gaze 
like children, without an effort to make them our 
own. By and by we fall out of that rapture, be- 
think us where we have been, what we have seen, 
and repeat as truly as we can what we have be- 
held. As far as we can recall these ecstasies we 
carry away in the ineffaceable memory the result, 
and all men and all the ages confirm it. It ia 
called truth. But the moment we cease to report 
and attempt to correct and contrive, it is not 
truth. 

If we consider what persons have stimulated 
and profited us, we shall perceive the superior- , 
ity of the spontaneous or intuitive principle over i X-~.»l 
the arithmetical or logical. The first contaitw) 
the second, but virtual and latent. We want in 
every man a long logic ; we cannot pardon the 
absence of it, but it must not be spoken. Logic 
is the procession or proportionate unfolding of 
the intuition ; but its virtue is as silent method ; 
the moment it would appear as propositions and 
have a separate value, it is worthless." 

In every man's mind, some images, words ■ 
and facts remain, without effort on his part to,' 
imprint them, which others forget, and after-| 
wards these illustrate to him important laws./ 
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All our progress is an unfolding, like the vcge~ 
table bud. You have first an instinct, then an 
opinion, then a knowledge, as the plant has 
root, bud and fruit. Trust the instinct to the 
end, though you can render no reason. It is 
vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, it 
shall ripen into truth and you shall know why— 
you believe. 

Each mind has its own method, A 
man never acquires after college rules. What 
you have aggregated in a natural manner sur- 
prises and delights when it is produced. For we 
cannot oversee each other's secret. And hence 
the differences between men in natural endow- 
ment are insignificant in comparison with their 
common wealth. Do you think the porter and 
the cook have no anecdotes, no experiences, no 
wonders for you ? Everybody knows as much 
as the savant. The walls of rude minds are 
scrawled all over with facts, with thoughts. 
They shall one day bring a lantern and read 
the inscriptions. Every man, in the degree in 
which he has wit and culture, finds his curi- 
osity inflamed concerning the modes of living 
and thinking of other men, and espedally 
those classes whose minds have not been mx)^ 
dued by the drill of school education. 
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This instinctive action never ceases in a 
healthy mind, but becomes richer and more 
frequent in its informations through all states 
of culture. At last comes the era of reflection, 
when we not only observe, but take pains to 
observe ; when we of set purpose sit down to 
consider an abstract truth ; when we keep the 
mind's eye open whilst we converse, whilst we 
read, whilst we act, intent to learn the secret 
law of some class of facts. 

What is the hardest task in the world ? To 
think. I would put myself in the attitude to 
look in the eye an abstract truth, and I can-, 
not. I blench and withdraw on this side and 
on that. I seem to know what he meant who 
said, No man can see God face to face and live. 
For example, a man explores the basis of civil 
government. Let him intend his mind without 
respite, without rest, in one direction. His best 
heed long time avails him nothing. Yet thoughts 
are flitting before him. We all but apprehend, 
we dimly forebode the truth. We say I will 
walk abroad, and the truth will take form and 
clearness to me. We go forth, but cannot find 
it. It seems as if we needed only the stillness 
and composed attitude of the library to seize 
the thought. But we come in, and are as far 
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from it as at first. Then, in a moment, ind 
unannounced, the truth appears, A certain 
wandering light appears, and is the distinction, 
the principle, we wanted. But the oracle comes 
because we had previously laid si^e to the 
shrine. It seems as if the law of the intellect 
resembled that law of nature by which we now 
inspire, now expire the breath ; by which the 
' heart now draws in, then hurls out the blood, 
— the law of undulation. So now you must 
labor with your brains, and now you must for^ 
bear your activity and see what the great Soul 
showeth. 

The immortality of man is as legitimately 
preached from the intellections as from the 
moral volitions. Every intellection is mainly 
prospective. Its present value is its least.' In- 
spect what delights you in Plutarch, in Shak- 
speare, in Cervantes. Each truth that a writer 
acquires is a lantern which he turns full on what 
facts and thoughts lay already in his mind, and 
behold, all the mats and rubbish which had 
littered his garret become precious. Every triv- 
ial fact in his private biography becomes an 
illustration of this new principle, revisits the 
day, and delights all men by its piquancy and 
new charm. Men say, Where did he get this ? 
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and think there was something divine in his 
life. But no; they have myriads of facts just 
as good, would they only get a lamp to ransack 
their attics withal.' 

We are all wise. The difference between per- 
sons is not in wisdom but in art. I knew, in an 
academical club, a person who always deferred 
to me ; who, seeing my whim for writing, fan- 
cied that my experiences had somewhat supe- 
rior ; whilst I saw that his experiences were as 
good as mine. Give them to mc and I would 
make the same use of them. He held the old; 
he holds the new ; 1 had the habit of tacking 
together the old and the new which he did not 
use to exercise. This may hold in the great 
examples. Perhaps, if we should meet Shak- 
spcarc we should not be conscious of any steep 
inferiority ; no, but of a great equality, — only 
that he possessed a strange skill of using, of 
classifying his facts, which we lacked. For not- 
withstanding our utter incapacity to produce 
anything like Hamlet and Othello, see the per- 
fect reception this wit and immense knowledge 
of life and liquid eloquence find in us all. 

If you gather apples in the sunshine, or make 
hay, or hoe corn, and then retire within doors 
and shut your eyes and press them with your 
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hand, you shall sdlt see apples hanging in the 
bright light with boughs and leaves thereto, or 
the tasselled grass, or the corn-flags, and this for 
five or six hours afterwards. There lie the im- 
pressions on the retentive organ, though you 
knew it not. So lies the whole scries of natural 
images with which your life has made you ac- 
quainted, in your memory, though you know it 
not ; and a thrill of passion flashes light on their 
dark chamber, and the active power seizes in- 
stantly the fit image, as the word of its momen- 
tary thought. 

It is long ere we discover how rich we are. 
Our history, we are sure, is quite tame ; we have 
nothing to write, nothing to infer. But our 
wiser years still run back to the despised recol- 
lections of childhood, and always we are fishing 
up some wonderful article out of that pond ; 
until by and by we begin to suspect that the 
biography of the one foolish person we know 
is, in reality, nothing less than the miniature 
paraphrase of the hundred volumes of the Uni- 
versal History. 

In the intellect constructive, which we popu- , 
larly designate by the word Genius, we observe 
the same balance of two elements as in intellect 
receptive. The constructive intellect produces 
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thoughts, sentences, poems, plans, designs, sys- 
tems." It is the generation of the mind, the 
marrii^e of thought with nature. To genius 
must always go two gifts, the thought and the 
publication. The first is revelation, always a 
miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or 
incessant study can ever l^miliarize, but which 
must always leave the inquirer stupid with won- 
der. It is the advent of truth into the world, a 
form of thought now for the first time bursting 
into the universe, a child of the old eternal soul, 
a piece of genuine and immeasurable greatness. 
It seems, for the time, to inherit all that has yet 
existed and to dictate to the unborn. It affects 
every thought of man and goes to fashion every 
institution. But to make it available it needs a 
vehicle or art by which it is conveyed to men. 
To be communicable it must become picture 
or sensible object. We must learn the language 
of facts. The most wonderful inspirations die 
with their subject if he has no hand to paint 
them to the senses. The ray of light passes in- 
visible through space and only when it falls on 
an object is it seen. When the spiritual energy 
is directed on something outward, then it is a 
thought. The relation between it and you first 
in&lces you, ths value of you, apparent to me. 
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The rich inventive genius of the paint 
be smothered and lost for want of thi 
of drawing, and in our happy hours we should' 
be inexhaustible poets if once we could break 
through the silence into adequate rhyme. As 
all men have some access to primary truth, so 
all have some art or power of communication in 
their head, but only in the artist does it descend 
into the hand. There is an inequality, whose 
laws we do not yet know, between two men and 
between two moments of the same man, in re- 
spect to this faculty. In common hours we have 
the same facts as in the uncommon or inspired, 
but they do not sit for their portrait; they are 
not detached, but lie in a web. The thought 
of genius is spontaneous; but the power of pic- 
ture or expression, in the most enriched and 
flowing nature, implies a mixture of will, a cer- 
tain control over the spontaneous states, with- 
out which no production is possible.' It is a 
conversion of ail nature into the rhetoric of 
thought, under the eye of judgment, with i 
strenuous exercise of choice. And yet the im- 
aginative vocabulary seems to be spontaneous 
also. It does not flow from experience only or 
mainly, but from a richer source. Not by any 
conscious imitation of particular forms are the 
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grand strokes of the painter executed, but by 
repairing to the fountain-head of all forms in 
his mind. Whois the first drawing-master? 
Without instruction we know very well the ideal 
of the human form. A child knows if an arm 
or a leg be distorted In a picture ; if the attitude 
be natural or grand or mean ; though he has 
never received any instruction in drawing or 
heard any conversation on the subject, nor can 
himself draw with correctness a single feature. 
A good form strikes all eyes pleasantly, long 
before they have any science on the subject, and 
a beautiful face sets twenty hearts in palpitation, 
prior to all consideration of the mechanical pro- 
portions of the features and head. We may owe 
to dreams some light on the fountain of this 
skill ; for as soon as we let our will go and let 
the unconscious states ensue, see what cunning 
draughtsmen we are ! We entertain ourselves 
with wonderful forms of men, of women, of ani- 
mals, of gardens, of woods and of monsters, and 
the mystic pencil wherewith we then draw has 
no awkwardness or inexperience, no meagreness 
or poverty ; it can design well and group well ; 
its composition is full of art, its colors are well 
laid on and the whole canvas which it paints is 
lifelike and apt to touch us with terror, with 
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tenderness, with desire and with grief. Ncithet 
are the artist's copies from experience ever men 
copiesj but always touched and softened by dot* 
from this ideal domain. 

The conditions essential to a constructive 
mind do not appear to be so often combined 
but that a good sentence or verse remains fresh 
and memorable for a long time. Yet when we 
write with ease and come out into the free air 
of thought, we seem to be assured that nothing 
is easier than to continue this communication at 
pleasure. Up, down, around, the kingdom of 
thought has no inclosures, but the Muse makes 
us free of her city. Well, the world has a million 
writers. One would think then that good thought 
would be as familiar as air and water, and the 
gifts of each new hour would exclude the last. 
Yet we can count all our good books; nay, I re- 
member any beautiful verse for twenty years. It 
is true that the discerning intellect of the world 
is always much in advance of the creative, so that 
there are many competent judges of the best 
book, and few writers of the best books. But 
some of the conditions of intellectual construc- 
tion are of rare occurrence. The intellect is « 
whole and demands integrity in every work. 
This is resisted equally by a man's devotion to 
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a single thought and by his ambirion to combine 
too many. 

Truth is our element of life, yet if a man 
fasten his attention on a single aspect of truth 
and apply himself to that alone for a long time, 
the truth becomes distorted and not itself but 
falsehood ; herein resembling the air, which is 
our natural element and the breath of our nos- 
trils, but if a stream of the same be directed on 
the body for a time, it causes cold, fever, and 
even death. How wearisome the grammarian, _ 
the phrenologist, the political or religiousfiinatic,^^ 
or indeed any possessed mortal whose balance 11^ 
lost by the exaggeration of a single topic. It 
is incipient insanity. Every thought is a prison 
also. 1 cannot see what you sec, because 1 am 
caught up by a strong wind and blown so far in \ .^w;.i^ 
one direction that 1 am out of the hoop of your ' 
horizon.' 

Is it any better if the student, to avoid this 
offence and to liberalize himself, aims to make 
a mechanical whole of history, or science, or phi- 
losophy, by a numerical addition of all the facts 
that fall within his vision ? The world refuses 
to be analyzed by addition and subtraction. 
When we are young wc spend much time and 
pains in filling our note-books with all defini- 
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tions of Religion, Love, Poetry, Politics, Ar^ 
in the hope that in the course of a few years _ 
we shall have condensed into our encyclopxdiiJ 
the net value of all the theories at which tho4 
world has yet arrived. But year after year our 
tables get no completeness, and at last we dis- 
cover that our curve is a parabola, whose arcs 
will never meet. 

Neither by detachment, neither by aggrega- 
tion is the integrity of the intellect transmitted 
to its works, but by a vigilance which brings the 
intellect in its greatness and best state to operate 
every moment. It must have the same whole- 
ness which nature has. Although no diligence 
can rebuild the universe in a model by the best 
accumulation or disposition of details, yet doc» 
the world reappear in miniature in every event, 
80 that all the laws of nature may be read in the 
smallest fact.' The intellect must have the like 
perfection in its apprehension and in its works. 
For this reason, an index or mercury of intellec- 
tual proficiency is the perception of identity. We 
talk with accomplished persons who appear to 
be strangers in nature. The cloud, the tree, the 
turf, the bird, are not theirs, have nothing of 
-them ; the world is only their lodging and tabic. 
But the poet, whose verses are to be spheral and 
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complete, is one whom Nature cinnot dcctive, 

whatsoever face of strangeness she may put on. 
He feels a strict consanguinity, and detects more 
likeness than variety in all her changes. We are 
stung by the desire for new thought ; but when 
we receive a new thought it is only the old 
thought with a new face, and though we make 
it our own we instantly crave another; we are 
not really enriched. For the truth was in us be- 
fore it was reflected to us from natural objects ; 
and the profound genius will cast the likcncM of 
all creatures into every product of his wit. 

But if the constructive powers arc rare and it 
is given to few men to be poets, yet every man 
is a receiver of this descending holy ghost, and 
may well study the laws of its influx. Exactly 
parallel is the whole rule of intellectual duty to 
the rule of moral duty. A self-denial no less 
austere than the saint's is demanded of the 
scholar. He must worship truth, and forego all 
things for that, and choose defeat and pain, bo 
that his treasure in thought is thereby aug- 
mented.' 

God offers to every mind its choice between 
truth and repose. Take which you please, — 
you can never have both. Between these, as a 
pendulum, man oscillates. He to whom the love 
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of repose predominates will accept the first creed, 
the first philosophy, the first political party he ■ 
meets, — most likely his father's. He gets rest^l 
commodity and reputation; but he shuts thel 
door of truth. He in whom the love of tnith 
predominates will keep himself aloof from all 
moorings, and afloat. He will abstain from dog- 
matism, and recognize all the opposite negations 
between which, as walls, his being is swung. He 
submits to the inconvenience of suspense and 
imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, 
as the other is not, and respects the highest law 
of his being. J 

r^ The circle of the green earth he must mea»l 
sure with his shoes to find the man who can 
yield him truth. He shall then know that there 
is somewhat more blessed and great in hearing 
than in speaking. Happy is the hearing man ; 
unhappy the speaking man. As long as I hear 
truth I am bathed by a beautiful element and 
am not conscious of any limits to my nature. 
The suggestions are thousand-fold that I hear 
and see. The waters of the great deep have 
'ingress and egress to the soul. But if I speak, 
I define, I confine and am less. When Socrates 
speaks, Lysis and Menexenus are afflicted by 
no shame that they do not spcalc. They also 
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^T are good. He likewise defers to them, loves 
ttiem, whilst he speaks. Because a true and ; 
natural man contains and is the same truth 
which an eloquent man articulates; but in the 
eloquent man, because he can articulate it, it 
seems something the less to reside, and he turns 
to these silent beautiful with the more inclina- 
tion and respect. The ancient sentence said, 
Let us be silent, for so are the gods.' Silence 
is a solvent that destroys personality, and gives 
us leave to be great and universal. Every man's 
progress is through a succession of teachers, 
each of whom seems at the time to have a su- 
perlative influence, but it at last gives place to 
a new. Frankly let him accept it all. Jesus 
says, Leave father, mother, house and lands, 
and follow me. Who leaves alt, receives more. 
This is as true intellectually as morally. Each 
new mind we approach seems to require an ab- 
dication of all our past and present possessions. 
A new doctrine seems at first a subversion of 
all our opinions, tastes, and manner of living. 
Such has Swedenborg, such has Kant, such has 
Coleridge, such has Hegel or his interpreter 
Cousin seemed to many young men in this 
country. Take thankfully and heartily all they 
can give. Exhaust them, wresde with them, let 
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them not go undt their blessing be won, snda 
after a short season the dismay will be over- ' 



past, the excess of influence withdrawn, and they 
will be no longer an alarming meteor, but one 
, more bright star shining serenely in your hea- 
ven and blending its light with all your day. i 
•^f^n^t^n But whilst he gives himself up unreservedly | 
to that which draws him, because that is his 
own, he is to refuse himself to that which draws 
him not, whatsoever fame and authority may 
attend it, because it is not his own.* Entire 
self-reliance belongs to the intellect. One soul 
is a counterpoise of all souls, as a capillary col- 
umn of water is a balance for the sea. It must 
treat things and books and sovereign genius as 
itself also a sovereign. If vEschylus be that 
man he is taken for, he has not yet done his 
office when he has educated the learned of 
Europe for a thousand years. He is now to 
approve himself a master of delight to me also. 
If he cannot do that, all his fame shall avail 
him nothing with me. I were a fool not to 
sacrifice a thousand ^schyluses to my intellec- 
tual integrity. Especially take the same ground 
in regard to abstract truth, the science of the 
mind. The Bacon, the Spinoza, the Hume, 
Schelling, Kant, or whosoever propounds to 
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you a philosophy of the mind, is only a more 
or less awkward translator of things in your i 
consciousness which you have also your way of | 
seeing, perhaps of denominating. Say then, in- 
stead of too timidly poring into his obscure 
sense, that he has not succeeded in rendering 
back to you your consciousness. He has not 
succeeded ; now let another try. If Plato can- 
not, perhaps Spinoza will. If Spinoza cannot, 
then perhaps Kant. Anyhow, when at last it 
is done, you will find it is no recondite, but a 
simple, natural, common state which the writer 
restores to you. 

But let us end these didactics. I will not, 
though the subject might provoke it> speak to 
the open question between Truth and Love. 
I shall not presume to interfere in the old pol- 
itics of the skies ; — " The cherubim know 
most ; the seraphim love most." The gods 
shall settle their own quarrels. But I cannot 
recite, even thus rudely, laws of the intellect, 
without remembering that lofty and sequestered 
class who have been its prophets and oracles, 
the high-priesthood of the pure reason, the 
Trismegisti,' the expounders of the principles 
of thought from age to age. When at long in- 
tervals we turn over their abstruse pages, won- 
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derful seems the calm and grand air of these 
few, these great spiritual lords who have walked 
in the world, — these of the old religion, — 
dwelling in a worship which makes the sancti- 
ties of Christianity \ook parvenues And popular; 
for " persuasion is in soul, but necessity is in 
intellect."' This band of grandees, Hermes, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato, Plotinus, Olym- 
piodorus, Proclus, Synesius and the rest, have 
somewhat so vast in their logic, so primary in 
their thinking, that it seems antecedent to all 
the ordinary distinctions of rhetoric and litera- 
ture, and to be at once poetry and music and 
/■ dancing and astronomy and mathematics. I am 
/ present at the sowing of the seed of the world. 
' With a geometry of sunbeams the sou! lays the 
foundations of nature. The truth and grandeur 
of their thought is proved by its scope and ap- 
plicability, for it commands the entire schedule 
and inventory of things for its illustration. But 
what marks its elevadon and has even a comic 
look to us, is the innocent serenity with which 
I these babe-like Jupiters sit in their clouds, and 
1 from age to age prattle to each other and to no 
, contemporary. Well assured that their speech 
is intelligible and the most natural thing in the 
world, they add thesis to thesis, without a mo* 
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' mint's heed of the universal astonishment of 
the human race below, who do not comprehend 
their plainest argument ; nor do they ever re- 
lent so much as to insert a popular or explain- 
ing sentence, nor testify the least displeasure or 
petulance at the dulness of their amazed audi- 
tory. The angels are so enamored of the lan- 
guage that is spoken in heaven that they will 
not distort their lips with the hissing and un- 
musical dialects of men, but speak their own, 
whether there be any who understand it or not. 
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Give to burows, tny* and jmu 
Gnce and gliTiinieT of rom*ac«. 
Bring the mooalight Into noon 
Hid in gleunbg piles of »tone{ 
On the city'i p«v(d »tTcei 
Pl«nl garden) lined with lilac iwe«t. 
Let ipouting founiaini cool the tif. 
Singing in ttie lun -baked K]uare. 
Let atatue, picture, park and hiU, 
Ballad, flag and fcfdvil. 
The past reitore, the day idorn 
And make each morrow • new monL 
So shall the drudge in duiiy &ock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Rednuei of airy kings. 
Skirts of angels, starry wings, 
His faihen shining in bright fable*. 
His children fed at heavenly tabkk 
'T is the privilege of An 
Thus to play Its cheerful part, 
Man in Sanh to acclimate 
And bend the eiile to hit Uu, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and Itrmamcnl, 
Teach him on these at itain lo climb 
And live on even ternu with Tunei 
Whilst upper li6 ihe slender rill 
Ofhmma-mt doth ovcifiU. 
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BECAUSE the soul is progressive, it never : 
quite repeats itself, but in every act at- i 
tempts the production of a new and fairer whole. \ 
This appears in works both of the useful and 
fine arts, if we employ the popular distinction 
of works according to their aim either at use or 
beauty. Thus in our fine arts, not imitation but 
creation is the aim. In landscapes the painter 
should give the suggestion of a fairer creation 
than wc know. The details, the prose of nature 
he should omit and give us only the spirit and 
splendor. He should know that the landscape 
has beauty for his eye because It expresses a 
thought which is to him good ; and this because 
the same power which sees through his eyes 
I is seen In that spectacle ; and he will come to 
value the expression of nature and not nature 
itself, and so exalt in his copy the features that 
please him. He will give the gloom of gloom 
and the sunshine of sunshine. In a portrait he 
must inscribe the character and not the features, 
and must esteem the man who sits to him as 
himself only an imperfect picture or likeness 
of the tspiring original within.' 
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What is that abridgment and selection we 
observe in all spiritual activity, but itself the 
creative impulse ? for it is the inlet of that 
higher illumination which teaches to convey 
a larger sense by simpler symbols. What is a 
man but nature's finer success in self-explica- 
tion ? What is a man but a finer and compacter 
landscape than the horizon figures, — nature's 
eclecticism ? and what is his speech, his love of 
painting, love of nature, but a still finer success, 
— all the weary miles and tons of space and bulk 
left out, and the spirit or moral of it contracted 
into a musical word, or the most cunning stroke 
of the pencil? 

But the artist must employ the symbols in 
use in his day and nation to convey his enlarged 
sense to his fellow-men. Thus the new in art 
is always formed out of the old. The Genius 
of the Hour sets his ineffaceable seal on the 
work and gives it an inexpressible charm for 
the imagination. As far as the spiritual char- 
acter of the period overpowers the artist and 
finds expression in his work, so far It will retain 
a certain grandeur, and will represent to future 
beholders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the 
Divine.' No man can quite exclude this i 
inent of Necessity from his labor. No 
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Can quite emancipate himself from his age and 
country, or produce a model in which the edu- 
cation, the religion, the politics, usages and arts 
of his times shall have no share. Though he 
were never so original, never so wilful and fan- 
tastic, he cannot wipe out of his work every 
trace of the thoughts amidst which it grew. 
The very avoidance betrays the usage he avoids. 
Above his will and out of his sight he is neces- 
sitated by the air he breathes and the idea on 
which he and his contemporaries live and toil, 
to share the manner of his times, without know- 
ing what that manner is. Now ^at which is 
inevitable In the work has a higher charm than 
individual talent can ever give, inasmuch as the 
artist's pen or chisel seems to have been held 
and guided by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line 
in the history of the human race, This circum- 
stance gives a value to the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, to the Indian, Chinese and Mexican idols, 
however gross and shapeless. They denote the 
height of the human soul in that hour, and were 
not fantastic, but sprung from a necessity as 
deep as the world." Shall I now add that the 
whole extant product of the plastic arts has 
herein its highest value, as history ; as a stroke 
iwo in the portrait of that fate, perfect an4 
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beautifiil, according to whose ordlnadoru til 

beings advance to their beatitude ? 

Thus, historically viewed, it has been thi 
office of art to educate the perception of beauty. 
We are immersed in beauty, but our eyes have 
no clear vision. It needs, by the exhibition 
of single traits, to assist and lead the dormant 
taste. We carve and paJnt, or we behold what ta 
carved and painted, as students of the mystery 
of Form. The virtue of art lies in detachment, 
in sequestering one object from the embarrass- 
ing variety. Until one thing comes out from 
the connection of things, there can be enjoy- 
ment, contemplation, but no thought. Our 
happiness and unhappiness are unproductive. 
The infant lies in a pleasing trance, but his 
individual character and his practical power de- 
pend on his dally progress in the separadon of 
things, and dealing with one at a time. Love 
and all the passions concentrate all existence 
around a single form. It is the habit of certain 
minds to give an all-excluding fulness to the 
object, the thought, the word they alight upon, 
and to make that for the time the deputy of 
the world. These are the artists, the oratora, 
the leaders of society. The power to detach i 
And to magnify by detaching is the essence of I 
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thetoric in tJie hands of the orator and the poet. 
This rhetoric, or power to fix the momentary 
eminency of an object, — so remarkable in 
Burke, in Byron, in Carlyle, — the painter and 
Kulptor exhibit in color and in stone. The 
power depends on the depth of the artist's in- 
iight of that object he contemplates. For every 
object has its roots in central nature, and may 
of course be so exhibited to us as to represent 
the world.' Therefore each work of genius is 
the tyrant of the hour and concentrates atten- 
tion on itself. For the time, it is the only thing 
worth naming to do that, — be it a sonnet, an 
opera, a landscape, a statue, an oration, the plan 
of a temple, of a campaign, or of a voyage of 
discovery. Presently we pass to some other 
object, which rounds itself into a whole as did 
the first ; for example a well-laid garden ; and 
nothing seems worth doing but the laying out 
of gardens. I should think fire the best thing 
in the world, if I were not acquainted with air, 
and water, and earth. For it ts the right and 
property of all natural objects, of all genuine 
talents, of all native properties whatsoever, to 



be for their moment the 



top I 



if the world. A 



equirrel leaping from bough to bough and mak- 
ing the wood but one wide tree for his pleasure, 
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fills the eye not less than a lion, — is beautiful, 
self-sufficing, and stands then and there for na- 
ture.' A good ballad draws my ear and heart 
whilst I listen, as much as an epic has done 
before. A dog, drawn by a master, or a litter 
of pigs, satisfies and is a reality not less than 
the frescoes of Angelo. From this succession 
of excellent objects we learn at last the immen- 
sity of the world, the opulence of human nature, 
which can run out to infinitude in any direction. 
But I also learn that what astonished and fasci- 
nated me in the first work, astonished me in the 
second work also ; that excellence of all things 
is one. 

The office of painting and sculpture seems to 
be merely initial. The best pictures can easily 
tell us their last secret. The best pictures are 
rude draughts of a few of the miraculous dots 
and lines and dyes which make up the ever- 
changing " landscape with figures " amidst which 
we dwell. Painting seems to be to the eye what 
dancing is to the limbs. When that has edu- 
cated the frame to self-possession, to nimble- 
ness, to grace, the steps of the dancing-master 
are better forgotten ; so painting teaches me the 
splendor of color and the expression of form, 
and as I see many pictures and higher geniui 
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in the art, I see the boundless opulence of the 
pencil, the indifFerency in which the artist stands 
free to choose out of the possible forms. If he 
can draw every thing, why draw any thing? and 
then is my eye opened to the eternal picture 
which nature paints in the street, with mov- 
ing men and children, beggars and Bne ladies, 
draped in red and green and blue and gray ; 
long-haired, grizzled, white-faced, black-faced, 
wrinkled, giant, dwarf, expanded, elfish, — 
capped and based by heaven, earth and sea.' 

A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely 
the same lesson. As picture teaches the color- 
ing, so sculpture the anatomy of form. When 
I have seen fine statues and afterwards enter 
a public assembly, I understand well what he 
meant who said, " When I have been reading 
Homer, all men look like giants." I too see 
that painting and sculpture are gymnastics of 
the eye, its training to the niceties and curiosi- 
ties of its function. There is no statue like thii 
living man, with his infinite advantage over all 
ideal sculpture, of perpetual variety. What s 
gallery of art have I here ! No mannerist made 
these varied groups and diverse original single 
figures. Here is the artist himself improvising, 
grim and glad, at his block. Now one thought 
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of beating hearts, and meeting eyes ; of porerty 
and necessity and hope and fear. These were 
his inspirations, and these are the effects he car- 
ries home to your heart and mind. In propor- 
tion to his force, the artist will Bnd in his work 
an outlet for his proper character. He must not 
be in any manner pinched or hindered by his 
material, but through his necessity of impartii^ 
himself the adamant will be wax in his hands, 
and will allow an adequate communication of 
himself, in his full stature and proportion. He 
need not cumber himself with a conventional 
nature and culture, nor ask what is the mode in 
Rome or in Paris, but that house and weather 
and manner of living which poverty and the fate 
of birth have made at once so odious and so 
dear, in the gray unpainted wood cabin, on the 
corner of a New Hampshire farm, or in the log- 
hut of the backwoods, or in the narrow lodging 
where he has endured the constraints and seem- 
ing of a city poverty, will serve as well as any 
other condition as the symbol of a thought which 
pours itself indifferently through all. 

I remember when in my younger days I had 
heard of the wonders of Italian painting, I fan- 
cied the great pictures would be great strangers ; 
some surprising combination of color and form; 
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lound, of the deepest and simplest attributes of 
our nature, and therefore most intelligible at last 
to those souls which have these attributes. In 
the sculptures of the Greeks, in the masonry of 
the Romans, and in the pictures of the Tuscan 
»nd Venetian masters, the highest charm is the 
universal language they speak. A confession of 
moral nature, of purity, love, and hope, breathes 
from them all. That which we carry to them, 
the same we bring back more fairly illustrated 
in the memory. The traveller who visits the 
Vatican and passes from chamber to chamber 
through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi 
und candelabra, through all forms of beauty cut 
in the richest materials, i» in danger of forget- 
ting the simplicity of the principles out of which 
they all sprung, and that they had their origin 
from thoughts and laws in his own breast. He 
studies the technical rules on these wonderful 
remains, but forgets that these works were not 
always thus constellated ; ' that they are the con- 
tributions of many ages and many countries; 
that each came out of the solitary workshop of 
one artist, who toiled perhaps in ignorance of the 
existence of other sculpture, created his work 
without other model save life, household life, 
uid the sweet and smut of personal relations, 
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of beating hearts, and meeting eyes ; of poverty 
and necessity and hope and fear. These were 
his inspirations, and these are the effects he car- 
ries home to your heart and mind. In propor- 
tion to his force, the artist will find in his work 
an outlet for his proper character. He must not 
be in any manner pinched or hindered by his 
material, but through his necessity of imparting 
himself the adamant will be wax In his hands> 
and will allow an adequate communication of 
himself, in his full stature and proportion. He 
need not cumber himself with a conventional 
nature and culture, nor ask what is the mode in 
Rome or in Paris, but that house and weather 
and manner of living which poverty and the fate 
of birth have made at once so odious and so 
dear, in the gray unpalnted wood cabin, on the 
corner of a New Hampshire farm, or in the log- 
hut of the backwoods, or in the narrow lodging 
where he has endured the constraints and seem- 
ing of a city poverty, will serve as well as any 
other condition as the symbol of a thought which 
pours itself indifferently through all. 

I remember when In my younger days I had i 
heard of the wonders of Italian painting, I fan- I 
cied the great pictures would be great strangers ; 
some surprising combinadon of color and form; 
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I foreign wonder, barbaric pearl and gold, Hkc 
the spontoons and standards of the militia, which 
play such pranks In the eyes and imaginations 
of school-boys. I was to see and acquire I knew 
not what. When I came at last to Rome and 
saw with eyes the pictures, 1 found that genius 
left to novices the gay and fantastic and osten- 
tatious, and itself pierced directly to the simple 
and true; that it was familiar and sincere; that 
it was the old, eternal fact I had met already in 
so many forms, — unto which I lived; that it 
was the plain ycu and me I knew so well, — had 
left at home in so many conversations. I had 
had the same experience already in a church at 
Naples. There I saw that nothing was changed 
with me but the place, and said to myself — 
* Thou foolish child, hast thou come out hither, 
over four thousand miles of salt water, to find 
that which was perfect to thee there at home ? ' ' 
That fact I saw again In the Academmia at Na- 
ples, in the chambers of sculpture, and yet again 
when I came to Rome and to the paintings of 
Raphael, Angelo, Sacchi, Titian, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. '* What, old mole I workest thou in 
the earth so fast?"' It had travelled by my 
side; that which I fancied I had left in Boston 
was here in the Vatican, and again at Milan and 
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Ht Paris, and made all travelling ridiculous as a 
treadmill.' I now require this of all pictures, 
that they domesticate me, not that they dazzle 
mc. Pictures must not be too picturesque. No- 
thing astonishes men so much as common-sense 
and plain dealing. All great actions have been 
simple,' and all great pictures are. 

The Transfiguration, by Raphael, is an emi- 
nent example of this peculiar merit. A calm 
benignant beauty shines over all this picture, and 
goes directly to the heart. It seems almost to 
call you by name. The sweet and sublime face 
of Jesus is beyond praise, yet how it disappoints 
all florid expectations ! This familiar, simple, 
home-speaking countenance is as if one should 
meet a friend. The knowledge of picture dealers 
has its value, but listen not to their criticism 
when your heart is touched by genius. It was 
not painted for them, it was painted for you ; for 
such as had eyes capable of being touched by 
simplicity and lofty emotions. 

Yet when we have said all our fine thing* 
about the arts, we must end with a frank con- 
fession that the arts, as we know them, are but 
initial. Our best praise is given to what they 
aimed and promised, not to the actual result. 
He has conceived meanly of the resources of 
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I jnan, who believes that the best age of produc- 
tion is past. The real value of the Iliad or the 
Transfiguration is as signs of power; billows 
or ripples they are of the stream of tendency ; 
tokens of the everlasting effort to produce, which 
even in its worst estate the soul betrays.' Art 
has not yet come to its maturity if it do not put 
itself abreast with the most potent influences of 
the world, if it is not practical and moral, if tt 
do not stand in connection with the conscience, [ 
if it do not make the poor and uncultivated feel 
that it addresses them with a voice of lofty cheer. 
There is higher work for Art than the arts. 
They are abortive births of an imperfect or vi- 
tiated instinct. Art is the need to create ; but ] 
in its essence, immense and universal, it is impa- I 
ticnt of working with lame or tied hands, and of 
making cripples and monsters, such as all pic- 
tures and statues are. Nothing less than the Cre- 
adon of man and nature is its end. A man should 
find in it an outlet for his whole energy. He 
may paint and carve only as long as he can do 
that. Art should exhilarate, and throw down the 
walls of circumstance on every side, awakening 
in the beholder the same sense of universal rela- 
tion and power which the work evinced in the ar- 
t, and its highest effect is to make new artists.* 
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Already History is old enough to witness the 
old age and disappearance of particular arts. The 
art of sculpture is long ago perished to any real 
effect. It was originally a useful Brt, a mode of 
writing, a savage's record of gratitude or devo- 
tion, and among a people possessed of a won- 
derful perception of form this childish carving 
was refined to the utmost splendor of effect 
But it is the game of a rude and youthful peo- 
ple, and not the manly labor of a wise and spir- 
itual nation. Under an oak-tree loaded with 
leaves and nuts, under a sky full of eternal eyes, 
I stand in a thoroughfare; but tn the works of 
our plastic arts and especially of sculpture, crea- 
tion is driven into a comer. I cannot hide front 
myself that there is a certain appearance of pal- 
triness, as of toys and the trumpery of a theatre, 
in sculpture. Nature transcends all our moods 
of thought, and its secret we do not yet find. 
But the gallery stands at the mercy of our moods, 
and there is a moment when it becomes friv- 
olous. I do not wonder that Newton, with an 
attention habitually engaged on the paths of 
planets and suns, should have wondered what 
the Earl of Pembroke found to admire in *' stone 
dolls." ' Sculpture may serve to teach the pupil 
how deep is the secret of form, how purely the 
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trit can translate its meanings into that elo- 
quent dialect. But the statue will look cold and 
felse before that new activity which needs to roll 
through all things, and is impatient of counter- 
feits and things not alive. Picture and sculpture 
are the celebradons and festivities of form. But 
true art is never fixed, but always flowing. The 
sweetest music is not in the oratorio, but in the 
human voice when it speaks from its instant 
life tones of tenderness, truth, or courage. The 
oratorio has already lost its relation to the morn- 
ing, to the sun, and the earth, but that persuad- 
ing voice is in tune with these. All works of art 
should not be detached, but extempore perform- 
ances. A great man is a new statue in every 
attitude and action. A beautiful woman is a pic- 
ture which drives all beholders nobly mad. Life 
may be lyric or epic, as well as a poem or « 
romance. 

A true announcement of the law of creation, 
if a man were found worthy to declare it, would 
carry art up into the kingdom of nature, and 
destroy its separate and contrasted existence. 
The fountains of invention and beauty in modern 
society are all hut dried up. A popular novel, a 
theatre, or a ball-room makes us feel that we are 
p_ftll paupers in the almshouse of this world, with* 
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of beating hearts, and meeting eyes; of poverty 
and necessity and hope and fear. These were 
his inspirations, and these are the effects he car- 
ries home to your heart and mind. In propor- 
tion to his force, the artist will find in his work 
an outlet for his proper character. He must not 
be in any manner pinched or hindered by hi* 
material, but through his necessity of imparting 
himself the adamant will be wax in his hands, 
and will allow an adequate communication of 
himself, in his fiall stature and proportion. He 
need not cumber himself with a conventional 
nature and culture, nor ask what is the mode in 
Rome or in Paris, but that house and weather 
and manner of living which poverty and the fate 
of birth have made at once so odious and so 
dear, in the gray unpainted wood cabin, on the 
corner of a New Hampshire farm, or in the log- 
hut of the backwoods, or in the narrow lodging 
where he has endured the constraints and seem- 
ing of a city poverty, will serve as well as any 
other condition as the symbol of a thought which 
pours itself indifferently through all. 

I remember when in my younger days I had 
heard of the wonders of Italian painting, I fan- 
ded the great pictures would be great strangers ; 
tome surprising combination of color and form s 
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a foreign wonder, barbaric pearl and gold) like 
the spontoons and standards of the militia, which 
play such pranks in the eyes and imaginations 
of school-boys. I was to see and acquire I knew 
not what. When I came at last to Rome and 
saw with eyes the pictures, I found that genius 
left to novices the gay and fantastic and osten- 
tatious, and itself pierced directly to the simple 
and true ; that it was familiar and sincere ; that 
it was the old, eternal fact I had met already in 
so many forms, — unto which 1 lived; that it 
was the plain you and me I knew so well, — had 
left at home in so many conversations. I had 
had the same experience already in a church at 
Naples. There I saw that nothing was changed 
with me but the place, and said to myself — 
* Thou foolish child, hast thou come out hither, 
over four thousand miles of salt water, to find 
that which was perfect to thee there at home ? ' ' 
That fact I saw again in the Academmia at Na- 
ples, in the chambers of sculpture, and yet again 
when I came to Rome and to the paintings of 
Raphael, Angcio, Sacchi, Titian, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. "What, old mole! workest thou in 
the earth so fast?"' It had travelled by my 
side; that which I fancied I had left in Boston 
was here in the Vatican, and again at Milan and 
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guish the one from the other. In nature, all il 
useful, all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful 
because it is alive, moving, reproductive ; it is 
therefore useful because it is symmetrical and 
fair. Beauty will not come at the call of a I^is- 
lature, nor will it repeat in England or America 
its history in Greece. It will come, as always, 
unannounced, and spring up between the fccC 
of brave and earnest men. It is in vain that wc 
look for genius to reiterate its miracles in the 
old arts ; it is its instinct to And beauty and 
holiness in new and necessary facts, in the field 
and road-side, in the shop and mill. Proceed- 
ing from a religious heart it will raise to a dinne 
use the railroad, the insurance office, the joint- 
stock company ; our law, our primary assem- 
blies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, the 
electric jar, the prism, and the chemist's retort; 
in which we seek now only an economical use. 
Is not the selfish and even cruel aspect which 
belongs to our great mechanical works, to mills, 
railways, and machinery, the effect of the mer- 
cenary impulses which these works obey ? When 
its errands are noble and adequate, a steamboat 
bridging the Atlantic between Old and New 
England and arriving at its ports with the punc- 
tuality of a planet, is a step of man into hat- 
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mony with nature. The boat at St. Petersburg, 
which plies along the Lena by m^netism, needs 
little to make it sublime. When science is learned 
in love, and its powers are wielded by love, they 
will appear the supplements and continuatioiis 
of the material creation.' 
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NOTES 

AFTER the publictrion of Nature, the fint hint th* 
■ppetra of the collection by Mr. Emenon of hi* writ* 
ingi inEo i iccooj book, occun in the end oft letter to Mr. 
Alcotl, written April i6, 1839, which Mr. Sinbom givei in 
hit Mtmair ef BmHion Altiill : "1 hive been writing ■ little, 
and tmnging old papert more, and by ind by 1 hope to get 
■ thipely book of Geneiii." 

In I letter written in April, 1840, 10 Ctrlyle, Mr. Emer- 
(on tliiu illude* to the Eiiayi: — 

" I Mn here it work now lor a fortnight to (pin lotne lingle 
cord out of my ihouiand uid one itnnda of every color and 
texture thit lie ravelled around me in old tiurli. We need to 
bepoueued with a mountwnom conviction of ihevilue ofonr 
advice to our contcmporariet, if we will tike nich piini to find 
what that it. But no, !'t ii the pleuure of the apinning thit 
betrayi poor ipinnera into the lou of 10 much good time. I 
ihill work with the more diligence on thit book-to-be of mine, 
that you inform roe again and again that my penny tractt' ue 
(till extant; nay, thit beside friendly men, learned and poetic 
men read and even review ihero. I am like Scholuticui of 
the Greek Prioier, who wai athamed to bring out 10 iroiU a 
dead child before luch grind people. Pygmilion thill try if he 
cannot fuhion a better, — cemlnly a bigger." Four month* 
later he lelli of the problemi at home, — "a good deal of 
tnovemeut and tendency emerging into nght every day in 
Ckuith and ttiie, in lociil mode* and in letteri. You will natu- 
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i^f lA ae r 1 117 ar k^ a dbe Uray of d Aik 
CM dbe war wdo. piji m ai wxjr s wkkJi dicy^ 
I wKmmc to wnte pukMopfef, pueujr. 

And jct tkbpiuBOBB of dbe next age 
10 Isge aad pan qhi cvoy fcamre 
alia|gei a piitff. • • • I doc 
■If OKUOi jouraal^ a Eae ob cwtry kaoifafale i 
; Imc dbe anaagewM kiun long, aad I get a brick-ldlB 
ofakooK." 

SooB after dbe oammg IB of dbe new jeuhc aeadt word: 
«< In a fe ftn iglt or duee weeks mj fitde laft will be afloat. 
Expect BochiBg more of WKf powers of coBttracdoiiy — >]io 
■i^^-biokfii^ DO cfipper, snacky nor skiv cvcSt onJ^ boards 
and log^ ded togedKr." 

In Us Jounial be wroce, in Janmrj, 1841: ''AH my 
oMii^jbti aie nrescerk I bare scarce a di^-dicam on wbicb 
dbe breatb of die pines bas not blown and tbcir sbadows 
wared. Siall I not diere&re call my Htde book F§rgii Ss» 
uysr** 

Tbe book was pobfisbed m Maicb, 184I9 in Boston, by 
James Monroe snd Company. 

Soon after Vatmre bad appeared, Csrlyle bad written to 
bis friend : ** Tbere is a man here called John Sterling, 
• • . whom I lore better than tny one I have met widi, since 
a certain sky-messenger alighted to me at Crdgenputtock and 
vanished in the Blue again.' . • • Well, and what then, cry 
you ? Why dien, this John Sterling has fidlen overhead in 
love with a certain Waldo Emerson ; that is all. He saw the 
Itde book Nature lying here ; and, across a whole siha sUvm" 
rum of prejudices, discerned what was in it, took it to his 

I AHuding Co Emenon*! fine vUt to him among the noon of Ntthidsls 
to 1833- 
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ietn, — ind indeed inio hu pocket. . . . Tlii) u the trnaH 
piece of pleiunt newi, thit two sky-meMengen (such they 
•verc, both of chcm, to mc) have met uid recognized each 
other, and by God'i blessing there thall one day be i trio of 
Di ; call you chit nothing I " Sterling wrote to Emerion ind 
» noble fiiendship rciulied. Although they never met in the 
body, thcK friends had more in common with each othct in 
[heir hope, their courage, and [heir detire for exprnsion In 
poetry than either hid with Carlyle. Sterling died in i S^. 

Emeraon sent Sterling his Esiaji, Mying, '• They are no( 
yet a fortnight old. I have written your nunc in a copy and 
tent it to Carlylc by the itine steamer. ... I with, hut 
scarce dare hope, you may find in it any thing of the pristine 
tacTcdneu of thought. A!! thoughts are holy when they come 
floating up to us in mtgiol newncH &om the hidden Ufe, and 
't is no wonder we are enamoured with these Muici and 
Graces, until, in our devotion to particular beauties and in 
our efforts at tnificiil disposition, we lose somewhat of our 
onircrtal lenae and the sovereign eye of Proportion. All sins, 
Htcrary and esthetic and scientific, as well as moral, grow out 
of unbelief at last. We must needs meddle ambitiously, and 
cannot quite trust that there is life, self-evolving and indestruc- 
tible, but which cannot be hastened, at the heart of every phy- 
ntnd and metaphysical tact. Yet how we thank and greet, 
almost adore the person who hat once or twice in a lifedme 
treated any thing lubtimely, and certified ui that he beheld the 
l4w. The silence and obscurity m which he acted are of no 
account, for every thing is e<jually related to the soul. 

" I certainly did not mean, when I took up this paper, to 
write in essay on Faith, and yet I am always willing to de- 
clare how indigent I think our poetry and all literature is 
become bt want of that. My thought had only this scope. 



BO more : that thoagh [ htd longtgo grown extmnefy ducoB- 
Hnced with my liiile book, yet were the thoughci in it honeit 
in their fint rising »nd honestly reported, but thai I am raj 
leniihlc how much in this, at in very much gretler nutten, in- 
terference, or what we miicail an, will jpoU true things." ■ 

Cirlyle now had opporiuniiy to return hii friend'* bodncN 
hi introducing him to American reader*. In • letter writicn 
to Emenon on June 15, 1841. he wud : ■■ My tecond ptecc 
of new* . . . i* thtt Emer*on'* Esiaji, the hook to oiled. 
It to be reprinted here ; nay, I think, ii even now » pnn. 
. . . Fraier undentke* it on ' half profit* ; ' T. CaHylc 
writing a pre&ce. which accordingly he did. . . . The «dJ- 
lion i» of Seven Hundred and Fifty. , . . With what jof 
ihall I sack up ihe amall Ten Poundi Sterling perlupa of 
• Half Profits,' and remit them to the mm Emenon ; tty- 
isg: 'There, Mtn ! til for nt, the reciprocity mat all oti one 
tide ! ' I ought to 9«y, moreover, that ibi* wai a volumes 
(chcme of Fn*er'* ; the risk i« all hi*, the origin of it wn 
with him: I advi*ed him to hive it reviewed, ai being a rtally 
noteworthy Book. ' Write you a Preface,' laid be, and ■ I 
will reprint iij ' to which, after doe delay and meditatioB, I 
conaented." 

In a curiooi and characteriitic preAce, among other tfaiogif 
Ctrlyle laid: — 

■• The name of Ralph Waldo Emer»on u not entirely new, 
in England ; diitinguithed traveller* bring u* lit&g* ofweh a 
man ; fiacdoni of hia writings have found their way into tkt 
hand* of the curioua here ; fitftil hint* that there b in Nnv 
England lome spiritual notability called Emenon gUde dkrou^ 
the reviews and magizinei. 

•' Emerson'* writing! and ipeakingi amount to KHDCthtBg | 
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i^et, hitherto, u it Mcina to me, this Emenon ii ht \em 
rotable for wh»t he hi) tpoken or done than for the many 
things he hu not cpoken and his Torbome to do. . . . 

" For myself, I have looked over with oo common feeling 
10 this brtvc Emenon, seated by hii niitic hearth on the other 
lide of the ocean (yet not altogether parted from me either), 
tilcDtly communing with his own aoul and with the God't 
World it findi itielf alive in yonder. Pleuure* of Virtue, 
Progreat of the Specie), Black Emancipation, New TarifT, 
Eclecticiim, Locofocwm, Ghoii of Improved Socinianism, — 
theic, with many Other Ghoct* and nibttance*, are iquciking, 
jabbering according to their capabilitiet round thi) man. To 
one man among the liiieen millioni their jabber ii all unmuu* 
cal. The lilent roicei of the itan above and of the green earth 
beneath are profitable to him — tell him gradually that theie 
othcrt ate but ghoit» which will thonly have to vanith j thil 
the life- fountain theac proceed out of doea not vanish. . . . 

" Emcnon, 1 undcntand, was bred to theology ; of which 
primary bent hit laieit way of thought itil] beari iracei. In a 
very enigmatic way, we hear much of the • (Jnivertal Soul of 
the,' etc.. Bickering like bright bodileu northern ttretmert. 
Notioni and half-notioni of ■ metaphyiic, theoiophic kind art 
aeldom long wauling in theae Eutyi. 1 do not adviic the 
Britiih public to trouble itielf much with all that : iiill leit to 
lake offence at it. . . . That thia little book haa no ayttem, 
■nd point! or itretchea far beyond til lyitenu, ii one of itt 
merit!. We will call it the *olilo<]uy of i mie loul alone undo 
the !tan, in thit day." 

Mr. Ge»gc W. Cooke, to hi* (»refiil itudy of the lile of 
Mr. Etnerion,' rclatei that five yean later the Countcai 
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d'AgouIt, who wrote under the mm it plume of " Danld 
Stem," told tn the Ripue Jndepetidanu (July) how having 
read a mention of the Eisaji by Philarete Chailci m RDarcidc 
on literary tendencies tn America, and later heard a ^notation 
from them in a lecture by a foreign poci, Mickiewici, she tried 
to obtain the book in Paris, but bad to tend to London for it. 
She was greatly pleased, and in her article expreued lurpriie at 
the general ignorance concerning the writer, '* The singuUr 
charm of the Eiiiji," she said, " ii that we hold him account- 
able for nothing, because be pretends to nothing. He drawt 
you after him with irresistible hahomie. There ia no difficulty 
in following him, for we breathe a salubrious atmosphere in hu 
work. Nothing offends, not even the discord*, becauae all ii 
resolved and harmonized in the sentiment of a superior tnitb." 
In Berlin, Herman Grimm (who later wrote the live* of 
Michelangelo and Raphael), while waiting hit turn in the 
parlor of the American dentist, chanced to pick up the Eisays 
from the table ; " read a page, and was startled to find that 
I had understood nothing, though tolerably well acquainted 
with English. I inquired as lo the author. In reply I waa 
told that he waa the first writer in America, in eminently 
gifted man, but somewhat crazed at times, and often unable 
to explain his own words. Notwithstanding, no one waa hcl't 
In such esteem for his character and for his prose writings. In 
short, the opinion fell upon my ears as so strange that 1 re- 
opened the booi[. Some sentences, upon a second reading, 
shot like a beam of light into my very soul, and I was moved 
to put the book in my pocket, that I might read it more atten- 
tively at home. ... I took Webster's Dictionary and began 
to read. The construction of the sentences struck me as very 
extraordinary. I soon discovered the secret ; they were rcti 
thoughts, an indivitlual language, a sincere man that I had be> 
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fcreme; niught auperiiciil, aecond-huKi. Enough! I bought 
the book ! From thai time I hive never ceased to read Emer- 
Kn'« works, and whenever I take up a volume anew it teenu 
to rae u if I were reading it for the firit time." 

But 11 home the book was not well received in all quarters. 

Mr. Cooke, in hii biognphy, tjuotei >n luthor in the 
Princttan Rtviete who had found the Eiiajs " more devoid of 
real meaning than any other bcxik which ever fell into hit 
handi, and thought iuch euays could be produced through • 
lifetime ai rapidly u a human pen could be made to move." 

Another critic, a distinguished classical scholar connecicd 
with one of the universities, leems to have recognized Mr, 
Emerson's debt to the Greek and, through these, the Oriental 
philosophers, seeing in the ideas set forth "ancient errors, 
Riisuken for new truths and disguised in the drapery of ■ 
misty rhetoric." 

HISTORY 

Tliefirst essay in the volume, " History," wis not delivered 
u ■ single lecture, but in writing it Mt. Emervin made use 
of passages from lectures in three distinct courses ; namely, 
that on •• English LJietatore" (l83$-]6), on "The Philo- 
sophy of History" (i8j6-j7), and on "Human Life" 
(■ B37-3B)> ■* >* shown by Mr. Cabot in the chronologjcal 
list of lectures and addresses in the Appendix (F) to his 
Memoir. 

The essay is * lit gateway to those that lie behind, for on tis 
Oirethold is ihe doctrine of the Universal Mind, and beyond 
will be found those depending on and illastrating this, the 
Unity underlying the Flowing of Nature through endless cycles 
of Proteao disguises, the Symbolism of Nature, the bcmty 
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of Law, working forwird ud upward tlilc ia Natnte, f 
racM, and in the individual and his v 

The course on '• The Philosophy of History " ( 1836-373J 
had the following lecturei, many of which appcu u nich or b 
their mstter in the Esmji. 



I. Introductioii (History 
has been ill written ; 
its meaning and fii- 

II. Hamaaity of Science. 

III. Art. 

IV. Literature, 
V. Polidci. 



VI. Religion. 
VH. Society. 

VIII. Trades and ProfcfcJ 
uons. 
IX. Muuten. 

X. Eihict. 

XI. Present Age, 
XII. Individualism. 



In hi* Journal, Mr. Emerson thus lays out the coune ^1 
advance, with the belief in the Over-Sou] as the fbiindaiioa| 
of all. 

There is one soul. 

It is related to the world. 

An ia its action [hereon. 

Science find) its mechodt. 

literature i) its record. 

Religion is the emotion of reverence that it inifdrei. 

Ethic) is the loul illuitTBted in human life. 

Society is (he finding of this soul by individuals in eack | 
other. 

Trades are the learning the lOul in nature by labor. 

Politics b the activity of the soul iliuitraied in power. 

Manners are silent and mediate eiprcssioiu of soul. 



P4gt a, nail I. Both of these mottoes appear in the 
first edition : in both ii the thought of the Over-Soul, which 
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fcter tppeircd b Oriental fbrm in Brahma. The dwire to 
eipret) himself in verie, which Mr. Emeraon fell to tcrongly, 
had to tar overcome hit humility that during the monthi in 
which he wai preparing thii eisay he hid contribated to (he 
fini number of the Dial "The Problem, " and "The 
Sphinx " appeared in the third. 

Pagf 4, Melt t. It w'm be remembered that the Sphinx'* 
fatal riddle, which C£dipui wived, related to Man in his in- 
fancy, hii prime and hi» decline. 

In the end of Naturi (vol. i.), man at a microcosm had 
been conndered, and Herbert brought to te«tity in bit beauti- 
ful poem " Man." 

Pagt ^, Httt X. In thii pattage, and one in "Se!f-Rc!i- 
■nce," — "An inBtttuiion it the lengthened shadow of one 
man," with the work of St. Anthony, Luther, Fox, Weiley 
and Clarbon ai imtances, — came om Mr. Emcrwn't belief 
in the duty and the power of the man of thought, a meucoger 
of the Eternal Mind. 

Pdgt 6, nait I. In the affectionate sympathy for reading 
boys, which crops out so often in his boolu, memories of his 
boyhood and of hit brothers and some near friends, like Dr. 
Witliim H. Fumcss, come to light, 

P'g' 7. "»" /. 

Meihought the sky looked Komful down 
On all was base in man. 

" Walden," Pttmi, Appendix. 



Pagt S, ntu I. Mr. Emerson often ased to speak of ihe 
pitiful figure that certain scholars and statesmen presented, ut- 
tering elevated senlimenii sboui Liberty and Justice in I 776, 
and being dumb on the subject of the Bagntnt violation of thew 
prindpics in thdr own day. 
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Pagt J), tiolt I. Th»t ■ min wii princip»Uy of nhie fii 

hu " (tmasphcre," and an evenc for the soul of it whicft 
HTvived for an example or in a poeni, wt) ■ favorite ides 
with Mr. Emerton. He praiied Sterling's line in Alfrtd tk 
Harper, — 

Still live* the song, though Regnar dieit 

With Swedcnbcrg he valued Nature as a lymbol. I 

Pege 10, iBti I. I am indebted to Professor Charla Eliot 
Norton for calling my attendon to the probabie compounding 
of the name Mirmadulte Robinson, through a »!ip of Mr, 
Emerson') memory, out of the names of [he two Quaker* bung 
on Boston Common in 1659. Marmaduke Steveiuon and 
William Robinson. 

Pige 12, nsu I. In "The Probtcm " he deacribe* the 
evolution of the grand architecture, the temple* and cathe* 
drali, "out of Thought's interior sphere," and Nature'i 
ready idopiioD of them as her own. 

Pagi ij, noit I. Mr. Emerson was much mote ■live to 
the beauty of form than of color. Sculpture appealed to him 
more than painting. 

Page 75, note I. The doctrine of the pervading tmitf 
which appean in the poem "Xenophanes," written in 1S34, 
hence one of the earliest of the published poems. 

Page t6, note I. In the month of April, 1839, Carlyle 
lent Raphael Morghen'i engraving of the Aurora, by Guido 
in the Rospigliosi palace in Rome, to Mr. Emerson, tay- 
ing, *' It is my wife's memorial to your wife. . . ■ Two 
bouses divided by wide seas are to underBtand always ihar 
they are united nevcnhclcss." The picture still hangs in th« 
parlor of Mr. Emerson's home, with the inscription nhid 
■ccomptnied it : " Will the lady of Concord hang up t 
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in-chiriot scmcwhere in her Drawing Room, ind, 
t it, ihink BOTnetiinn of » household here which hiu 
le never 10 forget hcrj. T. CAW-ytE." 

1 uied to point out to hia children how the 

1 of the rouiei, headi uid pnncing forefeet 

! of the curved foldi of ■ great 
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good caiue 

Mr. Em, 
varied repedtior 
of the hones w 
cumului clond. 

Pagf 77, ntU I, Here, u in the two e«Hy» on Art, in 
thi* Tolume and in Socifty and SfUladf, the tame thought 
appear), embodied also in "The Problem" in the line* be- 
ginning, — 

The hand that rounded Pcter'a dome, etc. 

P'gt Iff, atltt. 

Come KC the north wind'* muonry, elc. 

"The Snow-Stonn," Pttmi. 

P»gr 21, ntli I. The workt of Heeren and other) on 
Egypt, and the uchitectural handbook) of Ferguuon and 
Garbctt, with jome of Ruikin'i writing), were read with inter- 
est by Mr. Emerson. The idea of Evolution, whether in 
the worb of Nature or of man, early and alwayt appealed (o 



Perhaps the Grst taggeition of the ideas on this page came 
to him in his boyhood, in the welcome form of Scott's detcrip- 
lion of Melrose Abbey in the Ley ef tht Lait Minitrii: — 
The moon on the cast oriel shone 
Through slender ahifts of shapely Stone, 

By foliaged Irarcry romhincd j 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy') hand 
'Twixt poplars »traif;ht the oiier wand 
In many a frcakiili knot had twinedj 
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Then fnined a spell when the work wu dose. 
And changed the willow wreitha to iione. 

Page 22, note I. Aitsborai wm m river of ^thioptt mfea> 
tioned by Sinbo. 

Pagf 22, nttt 3. The following 11 the verdon of the re- 
tniinder of thit pintgraph in the firBt edition of the Eiiaji : — 

" The diiTcrcnce between men in this respect \s the finilty 
of rapid domestication, the power to find his chair and bed 
everywhere which one man hn, and another has not. Some 
men have «o much of the Indian left, have conititntionaliy 
auch habiti of accommodation, that at sea, or in the fbreit, at 
in the mow, ihcy sleep as warm and dine with ai good appe- 
tite and associate at happily as in their own house. And, to 
push this old fact one degree nearer, we may find ii a reprc- 
aenMtive of a permanent fact in human nature. The intellec- 
tual nomadism is the bculty of objectivenesa, or of ejea whicb 
everywhere feed themselves. Who hath such eyea every- 
where falls into easy relation with his feDow-mcn. EvOY 
man, every thing, is a prize, a study, a property to hitn, and 
this love smooths his brow, joins him 10 men, and makes h 
beauiifiil and beloved in ihdr ught. His house u ■ wagoi 
he roams through all latitudes as eauly as a CalmiJC." 

Page 23, note j. 

And well be loved to quit bis home 

And Calmuc in hia wagon roam 

To read new landieapea and old akiea. 

"The Poei," Pcems, Appendix. 

Page 33, ntte /. In the balancing of the claimi on the 
(cholar of society and solitude, so frcijucni in his writin^aF 
Mr. Emerson always ^vea most wright to solinide, yet adroii- 
ting the necessity, for hia unity, his character, and hit auppty 
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of raw miierii) to work on, of mingling with the world and 
ihuing the common expoiuru tnd cxperiencM. 

In his journal of hi> fim trip to Europe, il u renijukable 
bow little he found to deiiin him and how imioug he wm 10 
return to hi« (vopcr Geld of action and worli. The icmc feel- 
ing WIS very marked diuiiig hli viut to Europe and Egypt in 
hit old age. 

Page as, naU t. TTie freedom, the dignity and prolil of 
lelf-help waa a rule of practice, not a mere theory, with Mr. 
Emenon. 

P'tg* 38, ntit t. Many strange plgrimi were on the 
road in thote dayi, ridiculout enough to the eye of the aver- 
age New Englindcr, and these were attracted to Concord by 
the report that there hospitality to thought could be found. 
Their host ministered 10 their physical wants, and to thdi 
hunger to l>e heard. He took them by ■• their beat handle," 
— and, as he wrote of his ideal nun, "The madness whkh 
he harbored he did not share. " 

P*gt 3p, wait I. The respect for the old re&gion thai 
made New England, remained deeply ingrained in Mr. Emer- 
son, though he had left that phaK of belief and spiritual growtk 
behind. Vet it wu always before him in the fiery &iih of hit 
Aunt Mary, and in his own household in the devoted Chrb- 
danity of hi* tnother and his wife. He was aware of the lostct 
that might well accompany too extreme reaction from early 
faith, and the Luther anecdote might well have had aoinething 
ddn to it in his domestic experience. 

P*g*30. ntli t. Compare Byron's PrtmtlhtM. 
Titan, to whose immortal eye 
The itifTerings of mortality. 
Seen in their sad reality. 
Were not as things that gods dnpiae, etc. 
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Page jt, MM r. The pcnra of ne *U(m 1 

aod move ml elertte croythiBg, mdeed die oU docmaic of 1 
" The Flowing " of Hetacidaw, tke dnkce of ilie Decs and 
tbe very ntoniiiuni that Orphcai led, occm b tbe proM, 
bui cipecijll]' in lifr, Eoktmmi'i •< Poa " Id tlic Appendix 
b> the Ptemi, 

Pagi 32f w§ti I. 

IdrukM thjr fauntmi 
Pilae waten of dunt. 

■• Ode to Beauir ,"/»#««*. 

/•^r ^?, «»// Sh " We probably perceive the influence 
of the*e latent infaoitancci " [donnant tendencia to nppreased 
bcttiai parti or tratiij " when, in the battJe of existence, 
ipccici undergo retrognrde changes, or, u natunlim pbiase it, 
reven to a lower iiate of being. ... In the moral as well 
ai the phyiical world, wc may »ee these hidden »eed» of an- 
ceitnl impulse, when no longer ovenhadowed by the newer 
and therefore stronger modvei, spring into activity and win 
the creature back to ■ lower estite." — Tht IntrrfrtlatUn *f 
Nalartf by Professor N. S. Shiler. Boston, 1S9]. 

Pagf S3i ncte I, See the opening paragraphs of "The 
Poet," Es$ajs, Stitnd Serin, and "Poetry and Imagina- 
tion," Liiltrs and StcUl Aimi, for the true use of 6cK. 

Mr, Emerson eagerly lou^t facts, not for themselves, but 
as oracles from which he was to draw the hidden but univer- 
sal meaning. In his Journal in 1847, he speaks of ihc avarice 
with which he looks at the Insurance Office, and his longing 
to be admitted to bear the gossip of the notable* of the village 
there: " For an hour to be invisible and hear the best informed 
men retail their information he would pay great prices, but 
every company dissolves at hii approach. He to eager and 
they so coy. . . . 
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" We wtnt lodeiy on our own lenni. Each mm htt &ct» 
dut I wtnt, uui, though I talk wilh him, I cinnot get at 
them for want of the due. He doe* not know what to do 
with hit facu: I know. . . . Here ii all Boston, — all nil- 
roadt, all minufacturei and trade, in the head of thii well- 
inTormed merchant at my tide. . . . Hete it Agatciz with 
his theory of anatomy and nature; I am in hit chamber and I 
do not know what qucition to put. . . ■ Here 11 all Fourier 
in Bnabine'i head; all language in Kraitaer't; all Swedent>org 
in Reed'i; all the Revolution in old Adami'i head; all mod- 
em Europe and America in John Quincy Adami'i, and 1 
cannot appropriate a fragment of all their experience. . . . 
Now if 1 could catt k ipell on tiut man at my lide, and tee 
hii ^cture* withou: hii intervention or organt, and having 
letmcd that leiion, turn the ipeil on another, lift up the cover 
of another hive, and lee the cell) and luck the honey , . , 
ihcy were not the poorer and I the richer." 

Page j^, natt t. When asked by one of hit children 
whether lome verse of Shakipeare, or perhaps it wi* a fucture 
by Michelangelo, really waj meant to carry with it the »ig- 
nificance attributed to it, Mr. Emcfion answered: "Every 
one hai a right to be credited with whatever of good another 
can find in hti work." 

Pagt 3$. n»u I. Ptrdfertit wai a mediaeval French hia- 
(orical romance, it* scene being Britain in the pfc-Arthurian 

Anaiu di Gatl, a romance written tn the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Va*co de Lobdra, in Portugal, but which became very 
popular in later vcnioni in other tongues. 

Thf Bfj and tie MAntkt an ancient English ballad. See 
Ftrtj'i Rflijus. 

Pagt j6, MtU I. This pauage with regard to man'* fi^ 
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■Ida occarred in ■ lecture cslled "Tlie DoctriBC of die 
H«n<ii" m ihe coune on " Hiunin Culiore," 1837-38. 

Ptge 3y, ntii t. See Sbakipcare't H4arj VI., Pin L* 
Act U., Scene iii. 

Page 40, itU r. It WM * chartcierutic of Mr, Emenon't 
wiiiings to conccDtnie attention on lome upcct of [he matter 
oa which he wu ipealung. He did not weiken a Kntencc, m 
pangnph, even, in lome caK», • whole poem or lecture, b^ 
much ((UtMcttion of hit ttatemenl. He roerved the counief- 
ttiiement, the other upect, 10 present u neatlj in another 
Hence, if but one esuy be read, his podtion with 
reference to the church, or toward* focicty, or refbnn, might 
be niiaundcDtood. 

Pige 41, ittt I, Thb pauage Bpp«an i 
■* limiti," Pumi, Appendix. 



SELF-REUANCE 



Duiing Che period of Mr. Emcrgon'i mtniitry in Botion h« J 
had written thus in hi* Journal : — 

" Chardon St., Oct, I4TM, 183a. 

"The great difficulty it that men do not think enough of 
themaelvea, do not coniider what it i( that they are tacrilicing 
when they follow in a herd, or when they ciier (or thdr eitab- 
nt. They know not how divine i« ■ Man. I know you 
»ay Buch a man thinks too much ofhimsclf. Alai ! he i* whollj' 
ignorant. He yet wanden in the outer darkneu, in the ikira 
and shadows of himself, and hat not teen hit inner light. 

•• Would it not be a text of 1 useful discourse to young m 
that tvirj man must learn in a differtnt way t How m 
jl lotc b/ imiucion. Our but friendi may be our worn e 





NOTES 
nlct. A RiMi ihould leirn to detect ind rmier ihit gleam of 
fighi which fluhes across hit mind from within (mc more thin 
the lustre of the whole firmament without. Yet he dismiuei 
wirhout notice hit peculiar thought iuaust ii is peculiar. The 
time will come when he will postpone all tcquired knowledge 
to tbii (ponumeoui witdom, and will witch for [hit illumina- 
tion more than tluHc who watch ior the morning. For thli 
11 the prindple by which the other is to be amnged. Thii 
thinking would go to show the sigtiilicance of lelf-educadon, 
that in reality there ii no other, for all other it nought without 
thij." 

Tlii entry u continued by the patuge now appearing in 
the latter port of " Self- Reliance" beginning, "That which 
each can do best, none but his Maker can teach biin," end' 
ing with the sentence about " the Scipioniim of Scipio." 
Alter several more jottings ai to what might be said on the 

*■ L^ndor biowi many thing! — treat* of the continual 
appeal that is made from the &et* to the feelings, from the 
world to the high, inward, in&llible Judge, ever luggeiting a 
grander creation," etc. 

In the entry of the preceding day he transcribei variout 
lentencei from Landor'i Imnginary CanveriaiUni (mostly 
from the talk of Epicurua with his friends), among them this: 
■' Since lit tratucendeni, all true and genuine greatness must 
be of a man's own raising, and only on the foundation that 
the hand of God has laid, do not let any touch it: keep them 
olf civilly, but keep them off." 

Thus it appears that the wrinngi of Landor, read the year 
before Mr. Emenon sought him out in Rome, may have given 
the original push towards the writing of this essay on " Self- 
Reliance." A imall poTOott of the OMT came from itic lectUTt 
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" Individuilism," the Iwt in :Ke course on •■ TTie Phnosopbf 
of History " in iS;6-37, and other piuaget from the lec- 
tures " School,** " Genius," and '* Duty " b Lhe oourte ob 
" Human Life,*' 183B-39. 

In reading thii essay, it is well to call to mind, iiE, Mr. 
Emcnon'i fear of weakening the cfTen of hii pretenuiioa orf 
a subject by qualification 1 2d, That the Self he refe r s to ii 
the higher self, man's share of divinity. Hence "The Orer- 
Soul " should be read after " SclfRcliance." 

Journal, Oct. 13, 1B40. " And mutt I go and do tome- 
whit if I would Icam new secrets of self-reliance ) for 1117 
chapter is not finished. But self>reiiance is precisely that secret 
to make your supposed deficiency redundancy. If I ain true, 
the theory is, the very want of action, my very impointcf, 
■hall become ■ greater excelling than til skill and toil.' 



Page 4j, HQtt I. Perhaps these were the poemt of Wnb*] 
ington AlUton. His " P«nt-King" is quoted in the chapter 
on Plato in Reprrientalixit Men. If not these, it u probable 

that William Blake's remarkable poems are alluded to. 

Pi^gt 46, naie i. This image rccaJIs the departure of the 
Day in his poem, when the thoughdets poet from among ber 
proffered gjfts chose — 

A few herbs and apples . . . 

... I, too late. 

Under her solemn fillet saw the acorn. 

Page 417, note t. The doctrine of "The Over-Soul,'* 

Page 48, ticU I. Sympathy for children, loving reverence 

for unspoiled boys and girls, was part of Mr. Erocraon'i 

character, and appears throughout his writings, espedalljr m 

" Domotic life " and " Edunaon." 
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Page 4g, natt t. An uinoyincc it the notoriety which 
Iblloncd hii iccion with regard lo the rite of the Lost Supper 
in hia church, actl liter, on his ainiplc iiHicmcni (o the Divin- 
ity inidenti of the meuage that cvme to him with regard to 
the torpor of the church of thtt ity, uid [heir reiuUing dutiei, 
fhowi in Mr. Emerton'* letceri utd jounult at these timet 
rather than any deeper trouble, hit that " ud aelf-know- 
ledge" of Uriel. 

Pagt ^3, n*it I. A duncieriitic ctie of bii pretentaiion 
of lupeoi. " But it it the lault of our rhetoric that we camiot 
itrongly ttate one fact without Kcming to bcUe lome other." 
— *• Hiitoiy." 

p4gt ^3, ntti 3. Of hi* "own poor" and his own 
num. Mr. Emerson was mindAil, and hit hand wit Iree. 

Pigt S4' "^'^ '■ '' "°^'' h*'>JIy ^ ■■■<! that Mr. Emer- 
ton WH an independent in polirin, ai in locial or eccleiiaiti- 
c*l movonenu. He writei in hii Journal : " The relation of 
men of thought to tociety ii alwayi the same; they refiite that 
neceuity of mediocre men, to take lidei. They keep Chdr 
own equilibrium. The iun'i path ii neva parallel to the 
equator." 

P«gt g7, «W /. Mr. Emerton (aid, " I deny penonal- 
Ity lo GoJ because it it too little — not too much." 

Page j8, ntte /. It may be intcroiing to reproduce here 
the veruon of the tint edition with a ruder vigor, more adapted 
to delivery in the Lyceum. 

'• With coniittency a great toul hai alnply nothing to do. 
He may u well concern himielf with hit thadow on the wall. 
Out upon your guarded lipi! Sew them up with pack-thread, 
do! elie, if you would be a man, ipctk what you think to-day 



fat wordi ai hard at cannon-billt, and to-n 



t ipeak what 



V thinkt in hard wordi again, though it contradict 
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imjiliMn, jpoa mii m-4*f. Ah, titen, excWni dtc afd 
lifes, jFoaiUibeMtctDfaeommknBDodl Miwmdctitoodl 
It it a ri^ tod't word. I* u *o bad then to be miaiiuler 
Kood } Pyt hig cMM wu mintDdentood, uid Socni«s, iK 
Jon, utd Litdm, and Copeniicai, and Galileo, tsd Newion, 
and miy pore and wiie tpurii chat cva took Beih. To bi 



Aj iaQbeam* itream ihrongh libera] ipace 
And Dothiog joacle or diiplace. 
So waved tbe pine-tree throagh jdj tfaonglii 
And fumed the dreami it never broughi. 

"Woodnoiei." II., Paemt. 

Page 6i, ntu t. Mr. Emenoo't reading wu lai^y ia 
btographiet. For noveU and romancca he cared Itcile, bat the 
human, the heidc, the individual b hiitoric chxracccri, he waa 
keen to lind «ut, and ctjually w (he tiatunl ipeech, the inde- 
pendent ictitHi and native rdjoetnent in penoui whom he met, 
whether high or low. From hia childhood he copied anec- 
dotes or penona, and he read them to hit icholan. Plutarch 
wii his delight. Dr. Holmei interested binuclT in miking a 
list of the penoni moct often referred to by Mr. Emenon, 
and found that after Shakspeare, Napoleon, and Plaio came 
Plutarch, and there were seventy referencei to hun. 

Pagf 62, noli I. A version o.'' thii story ii ibe lodocdoa 
of Thr Taming af ikt Shrtw. 

Pagt 64, Matt I. This paragraph AjjimhM two initaDcet 
of the nicely of Mr. Emenon's choice of words in cloaot 
accordance with their derivation to make clear his thought. 
Hi) doctrine. — that there was one great source of all special 
manifestation of spirit, which was (torn the banning [4^ 
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trigint — "In the Beginning wai ihe Word"] ; thit thb 
ipirit (vu telf- renewed in etch one who would linen, by 
teachiitgi from within [in-tuiuoni], and could go oui from the 
receiwa to help the world [niidoni], — made cletrer by ex- 
actly fitting words, ihowt the real Self on which men ihall 

Pigf 6$, '*ti I- He went alone to the wood* lo Usien. 
Perhap* hit early friendi among the Quaker* at New Bedford 
had confirmed thii tendency in him lo wait UDiil the Spirit 
*pok«. He lelt faimielf the mere ambauador charged to laith- 
fiiily deliver the mewage committed to him. Thii must be ita 
own evidence and it wu not for him to argue about it. 

Pagt 6j, B»n I. Compare the levenlh Kama of " The 
Sphinx." 

P»gt 6q, nut /. Though Mr. Emerion'i It by no metiu 
a Lmou ityle, the training of hit youth thowi often in the 
me of word* of L^tin origin, not at adjecdvet but a* preteni 
participSei; ai '*min, agent and padcnt," and here "powef 
not confident but agent." 

Pag* 7t, Mitfj. 

Hold of the Maker, not the Made ; 
Sit with the Caute, or grim or glad. 
'• Fragmenit on The Poet," Paenii, Appen^x. 

Pagt J2, UPlt I. " Retpect the child, rttpcet him to the 
end, but alio retpect yourself Be the compattloo of hia 
thought, the friend of hia friendibip, [he lover of hit virtue, — 
but no kiniman of hit iln. Let hint find you to true to your* 
tcif that you are [he irreconcilable hater of his vice and th« 
imperturbable slighter of hit trifling." — " Educadon," Lit* 
frrti and Bi«gr»fhie4il Skrukii, 

fagt 14, ntit J. After the somewhat itanling and n&cA 
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counsel! of the Iiat pingnph, it ii well thai Mine midgidoa 
of ihcir dnttic qutlity should follow. Dr. Holmci does well in 
calling iiicntian to whit follows to ihow how Mr. Emenon 
" guarded hii pcocUmidon of Klf-Tcliance u ih« guide of 
mtnkiad." 

P^ge j6, ntii t. In the fini hilf of the mncteenth cen- 
rury, many a New England boy thu» acquired experience and 
laid the foundations of his fortune, pecuniary or iDtellectoal. 
Mr, Alcott went on fooi with his pack more than once through 
Virginia and the Carolinas, furnishing Connecticut wares tx 
teaching, at the option of the owners of the planlationi. 

P'lg' ?8, t'K I. While studying divinity, Mr. EmeiMa 
one day, a> he worked in his uncle's hayiield beside a Meth- 
odist farm-hand, fell into talk with him. Thii man mainioioed 
that men are always praying, and that all prayers are tniwered. 
This statement interesied Mr. Emerson, and on this theme 
he wrote his first sermon, adding for I third p<rim lh« il be- 
hooves men to well consider these acted prayers. After hii 
" appro bati an to preach," he read this sermon in the pulpit 
of his kind uncle. Rev. Mr. Samuel Ripley, of Walthatn, aiul 
the ncit day a stranger addressed him in the siage-coach, lay- 
ing, '■ Young man, you 'U never preach a better sermon than 
that." 

A short paper, " Prayers," originally printed in the Dimi, 
Is included in the volume Haiurel Hiittrj tf iHtilbtl. 

P^gc 80, noli I. 

The inevitable rooming J 

Finds them who in cellan be. fl 

••The World-Sotal," 7»«w/. \ 

Page S3, »9U I. Mr. Emenon, when he first went 
abroad in 1833, was lick and lad, with prospccu all uoMttle^ 
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■nd he w« litcle engiged by ihe novelty and bctuty of the 
tight! which met hii eye when, after ■ shon «tiy in Mtlti, he 
landed at Naplu. Thii paragraph rcilcoii the tone of hli 
jountalt, and in them he wrote vertei recording hia feeling 
■I Naple* and tt Rome. Both of iheae are printed in the 
Appendix to the Parmi, 

But hit call to hii appomted work made lunt through life a 
bad viiitor, and alto traveller, except in the line of hit Autj, 
when hit linei in " Woodnotei " were tnie for him i — 

Go where he will, the wiie man it at home, . . . 
Where hit clear tpirit leadt him, there 'i hit road. 
By God'i own light illumined and foreshowed. 

Ptgt Sj, nttt I. Mott of the paragnph up to thii ptunt 
vrai &om the entry to the Jounia] ia l8ji, mentioned in the 
introduction to tbii ctaay, when the thought of writing on 
thii theme firtt came to him. 

Pagf 8^1 "'If !• The checkt in development, later much 
emphaaizcd by the Evolutionitit, teem lo have been early 
apprehended by him. 

Pagi SS, nati i. Thii laying of All it rendered id the latt 
linet of the tecond motto of •• Compenution." 



COMPENSATION 

When in 186; Mr. Emerion met by invitaiioo many of 
the ladiei who, 11 girli, had attended the liniihing ichool for 
young ladiei kept in Boiion by hit brother William and him> 
when hardly more than boyi, he told them that he felt 
) hit teaching. " I wat at that 



1 regreti will 



regard n 



very time already writing every oighi in my chamber my firti 



i innMnte haws ^B 
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iboDghii on monk ind the beaadfiil liw* oT C 
and of individiul gouiu, which to ob«ervc aitd iUiumte fa 
gifcn sweetneu to my life. I im tft^d no hint of thii crcr 
came into the (chool, where we dung to the i*£e and cold 
dctaili of Unguaget, geography, arithmetic and cbenuKry. 
Now 1 bciicTC :iiat each ihould icrve the other by hi* or her 
■trcngth, not by their weakneti, and thai if I could have had 
one hour of deep thought ac that lime, I could have engaged 
you in thought! that wonid have ^ven reality, depth and joy 
lo the >choo!, and raised aH these deiaili to the higheai plea- 
cure and nobleneu." 

During the dayi of hii tntnitlry, he wrote thai ta hii 
Journal: — 

Chardcn St., Jun 19, iSji, 

U not the law of Compeniiiion perfect i h ho1d«, u &m 
we can lee, different gifts to different individual, but with a 
mortgage of roponsibiliiy on erery one. " The godi aetl til 
thingi." — Well, old man, hast got no Earther ? Why, thii 
Wai taught thcc month) and yein ago. It was writ on the 
■utumn leavo at Roibury in keep-»chool days — it sounded 
in the blind man's ev at Cambridge.' And all the joy and 
rU the lorrow lince hive added nothing to thy wooden book. 
I can't help it. Heraclitm, grown old, complain* that aU 
resolved itielf into identity. . . . And I hive nothing char> 
aciered in my brain that oudivca this word Compctuation. 



Three yetri 
" Compensation 

It does not appear 
ftandi, was 

I Rdnrint 
■ftbdriiM. 



the venci endtled 
■ printed in the Paemj. 
he csaiy " Compensation," u h 
a a lecture. No donbt oortiaa 



later, in 1834, he wrote — .— . 
' itcd in the Paemi 



delivered aa a lecture 
UK wbcB troubk with the eja depnTCd 
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. of i[ apptired in mioy sermoni, ind scvertt pigu of h cime 
from ihc lecture ■■ Duty " in the coune on '< Hamui Life," 
given in ■8]8-)9. 

In ihe firat motto the imtge of •' The lonely Euth tmid 
the ball; " ii one among miny initincea of the chum which 
utronomictl phcnomcnR had for Mi. Emerson. Evidences of 
hii reading trniiies on the heavenly bodiet, and of walka For 
the purpote of gazing on them, occur frcqiieDily in jounwU 
and wridngi. 

Pagt pj, Httt t. Mr. Emerion, having left the piitpjt, 
Wai itriving the harder to awaken real religion among tho«e to 
whom he spoke, to make them (eel, not only on Sundayi, but 
through the week, day and night, a beautiful, preieni Ddiy 
working lurely through law. 

Pagi Q4, net* I, Dr. Holmes ekes aot the forlorn view 
of the preacher whose repreicnutions of the Chriitian'i aimi 
■nd spirit had stirred Mr. Emerson to write ihia discourse, by 
the autemeni of the unhappy John Bunyan : — 

A Chriiiian man is never long at etM; 

When one fright '* gone, another doth him tdxe. 



Page p6, ntU i. This b a keynote of many of the esaayi. 
"The loul i* lupcrior to iia knowledge, wiser than its 
works," — Tht OvtrSfu/. •• Heroism i* an obedience loa 
I KCTCf impulse of an individual's character." — Htrtiin. 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew. 

" The Problem.'* Ptrm. 

Paft y6, »»it 3. "In this ud the following chapter." 



CompenMtion ii not «o obriooily trettnl of in " Spiritnd 
Liw>" u mighi be expected from thii expreauon. Yet die 
doctrine h there m " A rata pauet for whK he a worth," 
■nd other iiitements of the greii lawi of balance and mora. 

Page ^7, nuu i. Every Mneniilic &ct and law bad tci 
charm for Mr. Emerson, and ne lought iti ipuitual corre- 
ipondcnc. Again and agiin he uk* polarity u a parable. It 
may be found in the third itania of '* The Sphinx " and io 
" Merlm, ' ' 

The rccaneiliauon in [he very definition of Polaricjr > of ihe 
apparently coniradiciary notions held by the early phjlosophen 
and prieitt, viz., of the One, and of the Duality that 11 more 
obvious in the world, delighted him. 

Page pp, Bfit J. One day Mr. Emenon taw the little 
child of a neighbor, whom he had alwaya cbougbi to be a 
aulky churl, playing with a pretty painted can. He atked 
the child who made it. <■ My Papa," aniwercd he, a&d tfail 
fbriiiied Mt. Emergon in the optimiim irom which he 
temporarily lapsed. 

Pa^e lOl, note i. 



No ray is dimmed, no atom worn. 
My oldest force is good as new. 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew, 

"Songof Natarc," Pmmi, 



I " Poluity ( Phyiiu). A tenn uxd to dr*gr 
imperria or powen Bmii1unR>utl)> Jirdopcd hj 1 



■ poUriicd nj of lighi, cRuted ra^ecnttJj in ibc pline of poluiiMaa 
die pluu ptrptndkukr to it." — IFtrrHUr'i DU^utwj. 



I 





I 



ne of Fite, becauae juidct 
Worship" in the poem 
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A fragment &om ■ loit p jy of Sopho- 

Pagt 103, nett I. In the poem " Voluntiriei," tfier the 
tutiooal crime of the long tolerance by our people of A&inn 
•lavery hat been told, theie linea follow: — 

Deiiiiiy aat by, md said, 
" Pang for pang your teed shall pay. 
Hide in falte peace your coward head, 
I bring round the harvest day." 

And thii Nemeaia, denied the ni 
ii a beneficent force, appears u ' 
which serves as motto to the esiay 
Pagt t05, noft J. 

Naturim eipeilts film, tamen usqne recurret, 
Et mala pemimpct fiutim fuddia vicirix. 

Horace, EphlUi, t. 10. 

Pagi to6, Htte 7. Cen/tiiUni of St. Auguatine, Book I. 

Pngt J06, nolt a. From the Premil/um of ^achylua. 

Page /08, nete I. The same thought that is more fijlly 
Ctpreascd in the extract &om the letter 10 SmUng given in the 
Introduction to the notea on the cssiyi of this volume. It alio 
•ppcara in " The Problem." 

Pagt no, nett I. Mr. Emeraon, after his return from 
Europe in 1833, preached often at New Bedford, and later 
gave a course of lecturei ii Nantucket, remaining ft)r some time 
on the island. Those were the great dayi of the whaling in- 
dustry of both those towns, and Mr. Kmenon used to repeat 
the ane<doies of peril and accident in hunting the monster 
which had been told him by his hoiia. 
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Pigt iia, lutf I. Herodotui telli thic Fononc hid n 
bvored Polycrateg, the tyrant of Samot, that hia fiiend Aoift- 
nt, king or Egypt, tent him word ihtt to ward ofF the file 
lure to follow unbroken proapcrity, he ought lo Mcrifice what> 
ever he v»lued moii. Struct by ihis couniel, Polyctates nM 
into the m his emerald ring. Ncii day it retunicd to him 
in the siomach of t fish sent u a preient. Amxiis at once 
broke oS the alliance, foreseeing is thii event the impending 
doom of Polycriies. Revolt of his lubjcctt, and dvil and for- 
ngn wars tbllowed, and not long after the tyrant was lured 
out of hig domain by the latnp of Sardii and crucified. 

Page IIJ, natt t. Thii maxiin was a household word 
with Mr. Emerson. He was loath to place himself undw 
obligation. He wrote; — 

Wilt thou teal up the avenues of ill i ^1 

Pay every debt a* if God wrote the Inll. ^| 

See alto in the Peemi, the " Translation ftoia Ibn Jemin." ^ 

Page IIS, """ '■ These thoughts find expretsioo in the 
arguments used by cducaiori in the last few years to show the 
menial and moral advantage of manual traiiung school*. 

Page ii6, n»te i. Wordswortb'i Smuts U LUtrtj, 
"September, i8o3." 

Page iif, natt I. This passage, expanded from an entry 
made in Mr. Emerson's Journal of Oet. i8, i8j3, «ns dis- 
tinctly personal in its origin, end shows his habitual kunulify 
and courage. It continues: "The stammering tongue and 
awkward and formal mamiers which hinder your lucceti in 
social circles keep you true lo the mark which i* your own — 
to that particular power which God has given you for yov 
own and others' benefit." 

Bagt Il8, atle i. This and the nea 
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Ac entry tntde by Mr. Emerson b hii J<nim«t, Sept. 19, 
1838, two monthi *fier he hid delivered hii eunett mcMige 
to the young divinei on the eve of their entry into the minit- 
try, and the ensuing diKliinicri and (ttack* on hi* addret* had 
been made by profeasari and clergymen, vigorously anawered 
by Mr. George Ripley, Mr. Brownson, Profetaor Paraont, 
and Rev. Jam« Freeman Clarke. 

/•<«/ Tift, 1*1* I. 

If the Law ihould thee forget. 
More enamoured serve it yet ; 
Though ii hate thee, suffer long j 
Put the Spirit in the WTong. 

"The Poet," Peeini, AppentSz. 

P*gr no, n't* I, Thi* dvaa well aud in Boston, where, 
within ■ few yetri, Mr. Garriaon, Ibr aiiempting 10 addrcat 
■n anii-ilavery meeting, had been hunled up Scale Street 
with a rope around hit body, by the aolid men of buiineu 
and of the piofeMioni ; and the mayor, to lave hii lile, had 
him committed to the jail ai a " diiturber of the peace." Hia 
atatue lund* now st the head of the handaomeat avenue in 

Pugt tai, ntit i. The tranalacion of ■' Being" in the 
MIC word into iti picaiing Ljtin form, and immediately mak- 
ing it the Mme ai God, ii a atriking and condented atatemeot 
of the creed Each in All, the Univerul Muid. 

Pagf 123, nett I. Thii paaatge, ai written in the Joumil, 
March 19, 1859, it perhapa more freih and vigoroui: — 

<■ Such b my confidence in the compenutioni of natore, 
that I no lotigcr wish to iind tilver dollars in the road, nor to 
luive the bcti of the bargain in my dealings with people, nor 
toat my propcity ahould be inoCHod. luiowtng that all 1 - * 
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Pagt til, Htit I. Herodomi tell* tb« Fomme 1; 
fkvored Polycnte*, the tyruit of Simct, that hit fiiend Am 
ut, king of Egypt, ictit him word that to ward off the late 
3 follow unbroken proiperiiy, he ought to Mcrifice what- 
ever he valued mott. Stnick by thii coimiel, Polycratci cut 
into the lei hja emerald ring. Next d«y it rerunied to him 
in the *iom*ch of « dih tent m ■ present. Amuit it once 
broke off the alliance, foreaeeing in ihit event the impendtng 
doom of Polycniei. Revolt of hit rabjeni, and dvil «nd for- 
dgn wars followed, and not long after the tyrant wu lured 
out of his domain by tiie Mtr*p of Sardi* and crucified. 

Pagt /rj, Ttte j. Thi* nuxim wtt a houiehold won! 
with Mr. EmerBOH. He wu loath to place biin*eir under 
obligati 

Wilt thou »eal up the avenues of UI ? ^H 

Pay every debt aj if God wrrne the bill. H 

See alio in the Pcemi, the " Tranilation &om Ibo Jcmin.'* 

Pi»g' fi'Jt n^'f I- These ihoughu find exprcuion b iW 
argument) uied by cducaion in the tut few yean to ihow tbe 
mental and moral advantage of manual miiung tchooU. 

Page ii6, i">ie I. Word(worth'i Sfomtli H Liintj, 
"September, i8oa." 

Pagt iTj, mte i. Thti pauage, ezpuded froro an catiT 
made in Mr. Emcrion'i Journal of Oct, i8, 1833, WMdi*- 
tincily perional in in origin, and ihowi his habitual bnintliiy 
and courage, it continuei : ■•The ttammering tongoe aitd 
awkward and formal manners which hinder your KKcesa ia 

ial circles keep you true to the mark which is yoar own — 
\o that particular power which God has given ywi for yodf 
own and others' benefit." 

Pagi it8, atlt t. This and the next two KBtCDcca an 
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the entry made by Mr. Eroenoti in hi* JournRi, Sepi. 19, 
I B]8, iwo tnoncht (fcer he bad delivered bit nmeit metuge 
to the young divine* on the eve of their entry into the mbii- 
try, ind ihe enniing diacliimera ind ittacks on hii addresi bid 
been nude by proteuort and clergymen, vigoroiuly aniwcrcd 
by Mr. George Ripley, Mr. Brownsoo, Profeuor Panoiu, 
and Rev, James Frrcman Clarke. 
Fa^i iig, luit I. 

If the Law ahould thee forget, 

More enimoured serve it yet ; 

Though it bite ihee, mffer long ; 

Put the Spirit in the wrong. 

"The Poet," Paimt, Appendix. 

P'gt liO, Hftt J. Thit wat well said in Botton, when, 
within a few yem, Mr. Garriton, for atietnpiing to addreu 
an antt-ttavery meeang, had been buttled up State Street 
with a rope around hit body, by the tolid men of butineti 
and of the profettiont i and the mayor, to ttve hit li&, had 
him commiacd to the jail ai a "diiturber of the peace." Hit 
statue Mandi now at the head of the handsometi avenue in 
Boaion. 

Pi^t 1 31, Halt I. The tianilation of " Bdng " in the 
next word into in picaiing I-aiin form, and immediately mak- 
ing it the aime at God, it a tttiking and condenaed itatemeni 
of the creed Each in All. the Univenal Mind. 

Pdge 133. ntte t. Thit pa&sagc. at wriiien in the Journal, 
March 19, 1810, ii pcrhipi more ftetb and vigorout; — 



"Sudiia 



mf 



confidence ii 



the 



compentationi c 



tbac I no longer wiab to find lilver dollan in the road, nor tn 
liave the beat of the bargain in my dealings with people, not 
tAat my propertj' ahould be tncrcaacd, lutowing that all a - ' 
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giioi are ■ppirent uid not retl ; for xbey pay then •ore isx 
But th« perception that it i) not deurablc to find the <loIW 1 
enjoy without any alloy. Thii it an abiding good : tha b n 
much acce«ion of Godhead." 

The dcKription of the growth and liberation of ike ided 

, which follow*, written Ibrty yean before Mr. Enier- 

)n') death, it itrangely autofaaographical. 

Pagt I2J, net/ I. Compare the lait at 

} Lowe," Patmi. 
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Thii eaiay does not appear to have been ^ven b ita preacnt 
brm as a lecture; it may have been so uicd in CoDcord or 
leighboring town just before the Enaji were jnb- 
liihed, but wu not in the Boston course). Certain pMaagn 
of the eisay, however, are bund in the ieauret '*ReIi(^on" 
I the course on " The Philowpby of Hk. 
" (1836-37), in "Being and Seeming" in the coune 
"Human Culture" (1837-jS), and in "School" and 
irte on •• Human life " (1838-39). 
)Iio to " Spiritual Laws " in the fint cdi* 



The verses that he placed before the new edidon In 1847 
show the fear which he felt, especially at thai period, of weak- 
ening the poedc thought by what, b the letter to Sterling 
which has been already quoted, he calls " meddling ambi> 
liously." Here, in twelve strong lines pretendng the grtai 
Laws of the Universal Mind, Self-Reliance, CompenHtion, 
and Good out of Evil, he followed the counsel 10 ihc bwd 
mat he puu in (he lips of Merlin in hii poem: — 




NOTES 
Greit i* ihe art, 

Grcit be the minnen of die bud. 
He shall not hi) brain camimber 
With the coil of rhythm and nmnbo't 
But, leaving rule and pale fbrethoughl. 
He thai] aye climb 
For hii rhyme. 

" Pau in, psM in," the angeli M7, 
•• In to the upper doon, 
Nor count compartnieDti of the floon, 
But mount to pandiie 
By the (tairwiy of surpriae." 
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Ptge rjT, nil* r. In the year of the puWi'otion of tUi 
e»wy, hit honored friend, the Rev. Doaor Ripley, the min- 
iater of Concord for more than half a century, died. He had 
married the widow of Williun Emenon. bia predeceiior, a 
chaplain in the anny at Ticonderogi. Dr. Ripley had been 
■ true IHend to hU wife'* grandchildren. Mr. Emenon telU 
in hii Journal of hii viiit to the Old ManK at the time of 
tiit death ; — 

■■ Hit body i* a htndaome and noble ipectacle. My mother 
wai moved juti now to call it • the beauty of the dead.' He 
look* like a lacbem (alien in the Ibreat, or rather ' like a wtr- 
nor taking hii reit with hii martial cloak around him.' 1 car- 
ried Waldo to tee him and he temfied neither repulaion nor 
lurprUe, but only the (jiucieii curiotity. He wai ninety yean 
old. . . . Yet ihii face hu the Icniion and retolution of 
vigoroui manhood. ... A man ii but a little thing in the 
midii of theie great objecti of nature, . . . yet a man by 
moral quality may aboliih all ihoughti of magnitude, and in hli 
equal the majeity of the world." 



Pegt T31, "ott 3. This pasngc calli (o mind [be " ■ 
ing thought," the " Mitutini Cognitio" of St. Augu 
See Ngtci to Nature (" Prospects "). 

Page IJ2, Bsit I. He would have liked the aniwer whkk 
William MorriB gave to one who asked if he were (ubject to the 
exueme deipundency which so often •ecoinpsniei the highly 
poetic (cjtiperamcm. "I dare say I am," taid he, '*bui I 're 
never hid the time to think of it, >o I really can't lay." 

Page IJ2, note 2. From Wordiwonh'a Sonnet XII. ia 
Ptemi dtdUattd tv National Indeptndemet, pan H. 

P'^gi '33i 1"" '• '^hc relative vrIuc of hii imposed md 
his chosen studies came up often in Mr. Emerson's tnind 10 
the advantage of the Utter. Always an eager and deUgbted 
reader of the books (or ■ few pt«siges in books) that he knew 
u ''written for htm," he found litde in the text-books M 
(chool or college, besides the classics, that interested faitn. In 
■• Heroism " he lelli of the power for good of a rofnancc 
•• over a boy who grasps the forbidden book under the bench 
■c school; our delight in the hero is the main bet to our par- 
poie. ... If we dilate in beholding the Greek energy, the 
Roman pride, it is that we ore already domesticating the tame 



Pegt 134, nat* I. Purified mankind aa trsnsroittm of 
divine thought are described in the poetical note-book* u — ■ 
Pipes through which the breath of God doth blow 
A universal muiic. 



Page 135, mti j. The image of Mother Nannie ci 
her flustered little son is repeated, sdll with a litde biunor, in 
the poem " Experience," which serves as motto to tlsc eisaj 
of that name in Eiiayi, Seetnd Seriei. 

Page 13S, ntie 1, Pyrrbo of £lii (]6o-a7e b. c.), • 
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Greek ptiotCT, po« and philoMpher, who joined Jir eipcdU 
600 of Alexander to conquer ihe Ea», but returned a Elii 
■nd became a prieit. " He held that the only condition wor- 
thy of a philotopher was that of luspeoded judgment. Virtu- 
lui imperturbability was the highest aim of life, but truth wai 
unattainable." — Applcton's Encytiipaniia. 

Pugf 140, Ball I. During hi) stay in New Bedford, tn 
1834, while officiating ^ot hit triend the Rev, Dr. Dcwcy, 
Mr. Emerion heard the docmne of Obedience ai adopted by 
the Fricndi, — renunciation of all will, and awuting the 
divine modon in the brmt. 

Journal. "The lublime religion of Miu Rotch yesterday. 
She was very much disciplined, the uid, in the yean of 
Quaker diiicnsioni, and driven mward, drawn home to Jind 
an anchor, until the learned to have no choice, to acquiesce 
without underttanding the reason when she found an obstmc- 
tion to any particular courte of acting. She objected to hiving 
this ipiriiual direction called an impretsion, or an intimation, 
or •'' allele. IiwM none of them. It was so simple it could 
haril -e spoken of." 

Tbu itaiement of l*ith interetced him, but he bad already 
learned to yield himself to the divine stream sweeping awiy 
the dutinctions of forms. 

Pagt 141, tttu I. The boast of Glendower to KotspuTi 
Hwnrj IK, Part I., Act III., Scene i. 

PMg£ J42, nau I. Mr. Emerson thus cdebraces the dig- 
mtjr of the farmer's work; — 

He planted where the deluge ploughed. 



His eye detects the Gods canceated 
la tbe hummock* of the field. 

"Fragments," Pofvi, Appendix, 
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Pag/ 143, mtt I. Thi* innge ww luggened by ■ pu*^ 
in Scott'* OIJ Moriality which Mr. Emerson ofccD repeated 
with something ofthe pleasure ii had given bim in hit boyhood. 
The licrcc fanHlic, Balfour of Burley, speakt of the pouihilirf 
of inltucncing some opponent) of the Coveiuuiiers by pros- 
pect* of worldly gain, but thui teUi in hu wnih of the iccor* 
ruptibility of the young nobleman who oppoic* them: ■' Bui 
Lord Evandale ii a malignant of heart like flint and brow Uke 
adamani; the goods of thii world fall on lum tike the Icara 
on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved be will »ee ihen 
whirled off by the firit wind. The heathen virtue) of nich n 
he are more datigerou) to us thin the sordid cupidity of thoM 
who . . . may be compelled to work in the vineyard, w< 
it but to corn the wages of tin." 

Pagt 147, nite i. 

Earth fills her lap with pleaiurei of her own, 
Wordsworth, Inlimatieiii af ImmarimSlj. 

Page 148, ntit I. In the euay '• Dcmonology," in Im^ 
turts and Biegrsphkal Sktickti, dreams are treated of. See 
■1)0 the quatrain " Memory " in the Pumi. 

Page iSft "''f '• When somewhat importunately urged 
lo be presented to a person for whom he felt no aiEoity, Mr. 
Emerson laid, •• Whom God hath put anindcr, lei no man 
put together," 

Page i^j, aatt z. It was the sentence more than ibe 
paragraph in the essay that he valued, hence he ttrove to make 
every syllable tell. 

Page 1^6, "lie t. Thi* wai the remark of fail honored 
friend, Samuel Hoar, Est]. See the notice of him in Leetvtt 
MaJ Biographice! Skeiehes, and the *onnet by Mr. P, B. 
Sanborn preRied to it. Al«o Mr. Emerson'i qDatnio ■■& 
H." in Pttmi. 



« 




P*ge 164, nttr I. 



heknc 



nbMTM»ed, — never hero more, 
noi wh»t to uy, he swore. 
Byron'i htand. Canto III., 5. 
It wu, however. Jack SkyKnpe «nd noi Ben Bunting. 
Pagi 163, nole I. Another name for the Brituh queen 
Boadicct. Mr. Emenon valued certain pauagei in Beaumont 
and Fletcher'* •• Tragedy of Bondoc»," eipecially theipcechet 
of Caratach in the fint icene. 

Pagt 166, mit t. Dr. Holmes in hii Life of Emerton 
()U0tc) the pauage, and thui comment!: " Thii is not any the 
wone for being the flowering out of a poetical bud of George 
Herbert'i." He alludes to "The Eliier," begjnning — 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to tee j 

and etpcdally to the verae — 

A lervant with this clause 

Makes drudgerie divine ; 

Who iwccpi a room as for ihy Uw>, 

Makes that and ih' actioti fax. 



LOVE 

Thli caiay is almost idendcal with the fourth lectur* in the 
course on "Human Ule," given in Boston by Mr. Emenon 
in the winter of 1838-39. He made a few verba! changea 
■nd unimportant omissiaiu in the later editioiu from the earlier 
(farm. Because the love that Emerson treats of here is not 
comidered from the point of new of young loven alone, but u 
fife-bng, and unfolding to "a love which know* not sex, a« 
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person, nor pgrtiality, but which teeki virtue md wisdoin emy^ 
where," hit poem " Eros " might hive served for itm 
The 6en«c of the world it thort, — 
Long and virioui the report, — 

To love and be beloved j 
Men and godi hive not ouclcarned it; 
And, how oli soe'cr they 'vc turned it. 
Not to be improved. 
In ■ letter written to * friend in the year of the pablicadni 
of thii esuy, thii puuge occun : — 

" The tame Ooodneu in which we believe, or rather whick 
■Iway believes on itself, u soon u we cease to conaider duiiM 
and consider persons, becomes Love, imperious Love, that 
great Prophet and Poet, that Comforter, that Omnipotency 
in the heart. Its eye falls on some mortal form, but it rem 
not a moment there ; but, u every leaf represents to us all 
vegetable namre, to Love looks through chat spotted, btigbied 
form to the vut spiritual elcmcci of which it wit created «Ad 
which it represents. We demand of those we love th«[ thejr 
shiLl be excellent in countenance, in speech, in behavior, is 
power, in will. They are not so ; we are grieved, but we 
were in the right to ask it. If they do not share the Vazf 
that dictated to our thought this immense wiah, they will 
quickly pass away, but the demand wil! not die, but will go 
on accumulating as the supply accumulates, and the virtoea of 
the soul in the remotest ages will only begiin to fulfil the fim 
•raving of our poor heart." 

Page i6j, ntlt I. In ■ note-book Mr. Bmerrcn gives 

the quotation from the Konn ihui : — 

" I was u a treasure concealed: thco I loved that 1 ■ 
be known." 
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And below ii his own rendering — 
I wu M I gem concealed; 
I burned with love «nd wu revealed. 

And then the lecond line altered ihui : — 
Me my burning love revealed. 

Ptigt tjl, ntli t. Although Mr. Emerion did nor allow 
bii mind to revert, looking ever to the brightncM before, yet 
when, of a sudden, ■ memory came over him of hit young 
wife, hit brother), hit mother, gone from thi* life, he would, 
for the moment, iton and moan, wrung by " infinite com* 
punctioni," due to hit own tendemet* and humble rating of 
himielf, not thinking how they had prized him. 

Pegt IJ3. nait i. Once a young school -teacher wai 
invited to tea at his house. He was, as ever, courieoui and 
kind, bur aticr she had gone, he mentioned that, perhaps a 
doxen years before, he had found on the way to Walden a 
childish love-lecicr, open and weather- stained, addressed to 
her, and, though he did not know the schoolgirl, he had re- 
membered her name and the little romance. 

P^gi ifS' ■"' ^' From the EpitfuUmiuai of John 

Pagt f^6. Ml* I. This was a lavorite line of Mr. Em- 
erson's, perhaps written by one of hit friends, but I have nevet 
been able to find whence ii came. 

Ptigt 777, ntli I . From A Nitt VtUur, by John Fletcher. 
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He looketh seldom In thdr tktx. 
His eyu explore the ground, — 
The green grass is s looking-gtast 



Page Ijg, ntlt i. " The end of ill libenl training a) 



be the 'ove of beiaty " 



■ Soctatu having previousljr i 



icribed proper 
fuilU, Book, III.) 

Page /Sf, isle /. This passage recalli the one from Plo- 
larch, already quoted, to the effect that the Sun ia the catue 
why all men are ignorani of Apollo, by kdm wiibdnvring 
the mind from that which is to that which »eenu. 

Profesior Wright, of Harvard UniverBity, iay» of ihj* pan- 
graph of Mr. Emcrsoo'j, "It ia distincily Platonic, and 
leeins to be an echo of the Ph^drus, where the entDmbmeni 
of the soul is referred lo, and the neceisity that it muat *te 
true being before it can take human form \i atated. The 
thought that ii ia ' itupeiicd by the light of the natural lun and 
unable to ace any other object but thote of thia world, wUch 
are but thadaw» of real things,' is perhaps lupported bjr the 
opening of the aeventh book of the Refnilu, where appeaia 
the famou) • image of the cave.' " 

Page jSs, naie i. I think that the word " base ' ' ia died in 
iu primary aenie, to ngoify the humble fbuDdation on tbc 

Thou ahalt not acale Love's haghl divine 
By burrowing at in earthly baae ; 
Nor call the pricelesi treasure thine 
Who car'it but to affront the case. 
"The Angel in the House," Coventry Patmcre. 

Page 184, niU 1, From Donne'* " Elegy on MiurcM 
Drury." 

Ptgii8s,nstei. Compare Emetaon's early poem," Thiot 
Byes Still Shined." 

Page iS6, ntli j. From Abraham Cowley'a '• Rcaolred 
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to be Beloved," la Tfu Mistrtii i *r,S*vtral C*fiu tfLtPt 

FRIENDSHIP 

Thu estty tvu not {pven at t lecnire under thi* tide and 
U ■ whole in tny of the Boston counet, although very prob- 
ably it lerved to that capacity in lome of ihc Lyceumt. Ai ia 
ihown in Mr. Caboi'i Memoir (Appendix F), portiana of 
it were taken Irotn the lecture od "Society," in the courae 
on "The Philoaophy of Hi«ory " (1836-37), and other) 
from "TTie Heart" in the courte on " Human Culture," 
given in Boston the following year. Several paragraphi come 
from "Priviie Life," in the course on "The Preiem Age" 
(1839-+0). 

Friendihip, at Mr. Eraerton vaA in the eisay, teemed 

"too good to be believed," and he eamettly detired it, yet 

io high WBi hii itandard ihit he lelt that he had not hit ihare 

of thit bleating and cait the blame on himtclf. 

Friendi to me are frozen wine ; 

1 wait the tun on them tbould thine. 

He had many, in the uiutl tente of the word, and th«r num- 
ber increated with the yean ; many alio unknown 10 him i 
but he hod few cloie friendi in aLl hit life. Thit lack he re- 
cognized at temperamental and deplored. But here too waa 
•' good out of evil " for him. At a little distance he could 
take the greateti pleasure in hia fricndt, could tee them in 
th«r proper icmotphere. The treatment thit he uked fo( 
himtclf he gave in some tempered degree to them : — 

You ihall not love me for what daily spends ; 

You shall not know me in the aowded ttreet. 



Where I, o oihtn, follow petty e 
Nor when in (air laloons wc chani: 



But love me [hen and only, when you know 
Me for the channel of the rivets of God 



From d 



tt flow. 



I, ideal, fonlal heaven) cl 

In practice he vrai loyal and terviceablc to kii (rinidi. yfl 
preferred lo tee them Bparingly, lo find in them what thej 
were meant to be, and "take each by hii ben handle." 

In writing to one of his neareii friends through life, a gen- 
tleman of great charm and culture, Mr. EDicrtoD laid, prob- 
ably about [he new e»ay on " Love" or on "Pricndthtp," 
a year before iu publlcauon : — 

" I lend you ... [a paper] of lait winter** compari> 
tion, a piece which I wrote with good heart, and iruax yoQ 
may find some sparkt atill alive in the dnden. The argu- 
ment were litter for rhyme, but that coma only by the ipccial 
favor of the akics. . . . Certainly we discover our fiiend* bf 
the very highesi tokens, and these not de»cribable, often not 
even intelligible, but not [he les* sure to that lugury which it 
within the intellect, and therefore higher. Tbii it to me the 
moat attractive of all to|Mcs, and, I doubi not, whenevo' I get 
your full confession of laith, we ahall be at one on the matter. 
Because the subject ii ao high and sacred, we catuiat walk 
Kraight up (o it ; we must saunter if we would lind the tecret. 
Nature's roads are not turnpikes, but circlet, and the inatincci 
are the only sure guides." ■ 

While lecturing in Philadelphia, in January, 1843, Im wroM 
lo the same &iend as follows : — 

" I must thank the Quaker City, however, for a tievr con- 
nction, that this whim called Irieodihip was the bri^icM 

■ Linirijrvm Ralfk Waldt Emtrita u * FritwJ, 
*Ca., 1899. 
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Aought b whtt Eden or Olympu* it fint occun«d. I tbink 
two fint Iriendi must h»ve been tnvellcrs. — I doubt you 
think tny practice of the JSatjt art to be bid enough, but 
friendBhip doei not ever lecm 10 me quite real in the world, 
but «Iwayt prophetic; uid if 1 wrote on the Immortality of 
the Soul, thii would be my fint topic. Yet ii nothing more 
right than that tnen ihould think to addreu each other with 
truth and the highest poetry tt certain momenti, far ai their 
ordiniry intercourse ia therefrom and buried in triflw, I will 
try if a man ii a man. I will know if he feels that *lar u f 
feel it : among treci, doci he know ihcm and they him f li 
he at the lame time both flowing and filed } Does he fed 
that Nature proceeds from him, yet can he carry himicif u if 
he were the mcanett particle ? All and nothing } Theae thingi 
I would know of him, yet without catechitm : he ihall tell 
mc them in all mumer of unexpected wayi, in hia behavior 
end in hia repoae." 

Page t^r.ntie i. Journal, 1838. " At church I aaw thai 

beautifiil child and my fine, natural, manly neighbor, 

who bore the bread and wine to the communicanu with *a 
deaf an eye and excellent &ce and manncn. 

■• The aolineta and peace, the benignant humanity that hov- 
cn wer our ataembly when it liii down at the morning aervici 
b church." 

Pagi igj. Hilt I. 

Tlie tongue ia prone to loK the way ; 
Not to the pen, lor in a letter 
We hive not bencr thing* to aay, 
Bui nirely »y them better. 

" Fragmentj on Life," Fumu 
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of good books utd ■ loyal rriend of Mr. Bmersm, t copr lib 
anecdote ihowing Mr. Emerson'a consdence, ind thii of ba 
(neod also, in the malter of rashly endeavoriog to come iK«r 
to those whom we admire by letters of introduction. •' Mr. 

wanted lo krow Mr. LongfeUow aod desired Mi. 

Emerion to introduce him. The csudous philosopher replied 
that he would do so if his young friend could inithfiiUy say chat 
he stood in such relation to the genius of the poet as made it 
fitting. This the youth decided that he could not do. There 
seems to me something charming in Mr. Emerson's reltanct 
on the integral delicacy of the boy to guard him against a poa- 
sible Alse position. ' ' 

ftge 313, nttt I. Here followed in the first edidon cbeae 
two sentences : " The only money of God u God. He 
pay) never with anything less or anything else." 

Pagt 3rj, nfle /. See the poem •■ Rubies." 

Pagt 3X4, "'" '■ "^•'i' paragraph doses in ibe %m « 
tlon with the sentence, " It is the propeny of the divine IB 
be reproductive," 

Pog' 31 S> <">" I- Carrying out the comparijon of &iendt 
■nd boob in the chapter "Nominaliii and Realist" in the 
second series of Eisajs, Mr. Emerson writes: " X find moat 
pleasure in readbg a book in a manner least Battering to the 
author. ... I read for the lustres, aa if one should use ■ 
fine picture in a chromatic experiment for its rich colors." 

Page 3i6, nttt I. " The astronomers arc very eager to 
know whether the moon has an atmosphere ; I are only cob- 
ccrncd that every man have one. I observe however thai It 
takes two to make an ttmosphere. I am acquainted with per- 
•ons who go attended with this ambient cloud." — " Aristo 
Hacy," Uclarfi and BiographUal Skflchti. 

P«ge 3tj, nait j. Thii [rait may be found tn all Mt 




PRUDENCE 

The greaier piri of this msty wu probtbly given u » lec- 
ture in Boiion, the leventh in ihc course on " Huintui Cul- 
ture " in the winter of 1S37-3S. Mr, Emcrton wu by 
education and cemperament prudent, but in no petty wiy. 
Knowing hit want of practical faculty, and the idea of debt or 
of dependence on ochert being abhorrent 10 him, he itrove to 
practise honorable economiei. But every humblest fact was 
valuable 10 him as a tymbol, and he loved to detect the work- 
Kigt of the great lawi in imall thing*. Recalling in one of 
hia notc-boolu two or three of hii experiences at a young 
Boeton minitter, he wrote, " One day when I read * *er- 
mon of which the text might have been ' Don't mind 
trifles,' old William Little taid to me at the door thai, 'if 
he were to make the acrmon, he should have taken the other 
nde.' " 

In the chapter on ■• Swedenborg " in Rtfraintalivt Mm, 

ke said, '• Malpighi, following the high doctrines of Hlppo- 

I cratcf, Leucippui and Lucretiui, had given emphasis to the 

, dogma that nature work* in leuts, — ' tola in minimis existat 

"a."' So accepting Plato's word that the macrocosm 

may be known by the microcosm, in spite of poedc tradiciotu, 

I yet, 11 a poet, and still ycung, he (bund pleasure in 1 

Theme no poet gladly sung. 
Fair to old and Ibul to young,— 

I H be alli it In the motto which he wrote for the Mcond a# 
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don. An eitmple of the fitneu ind teeming ori^nallty ofIA 
Engliih, by gtndily holding its clauic foundadom in mind, 
occurs in the dinunutive in ihe founh line, where ihe 
■ni of which grCK uti ore built find due recognidoa. 



Pagf 221, tioli I. The oiher Garden ii dc»n^bcd b ktf 
\ poem of thai name. Atihough in the earlr yean of hi* honK" 
keeping, for economy*! sake and hcalth'i, he hoed and weeded, 
he soon (bund [hat a higher prudence required his spending 
the lime hitherto given to the home garden in that by Wal- 
den's shores, whence he brought home better utd more 
luting &uic. 

Pigi 221, ntie a. This it a good illustiadon tX the plca- 
nire Mr. Emerson took in "Aspects" ; in coming to finn, 
homely ground after a high flight. 

Pagi 232, ntte t. The influence of his reading of the old 
philosophers, and also of Swedenborg, shows in ihii pan- 
Mr. Emerson loved to look for what hii &iend Whti 
nlled — 

The unsung beauty hid life's common things below. 

Page 323, lift /. " Nature is too thin a screen ; the gkny 
of the one breaks in everywhere." — '" The Preacher," 
hieturti and BhgraphUal Skflchii. 

Page 223, neti 2. A leas complimentary esdmtte of pro- 
verbs than that given in the essay on "Compensadon." It 
recalls Scevenson'i essay "Crabbed Age and Yoath " in 
Firginibus Puirisqut, in which, among other stricture* on 
cowardly and pnidendal proverbs, he says that, acctuding to 
tiicm, "never to forget your nmbrcUa through a long fife 

jld seem to be a higher and wiser flight of achietemenC 
L Vhu to go smiling to the stake ; and ao long u yoo arc s IM 



^ 
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•f ■ coward, ■nd inflexible in money mitten, you folfil the 
whole duty of man." 

Pagt 236, ntte 1. The neccHuy inteiruptiona of hii itudy 
■nd wridng thai befell Mr. Emerson ■■ ■ houicholder he bore 
with philotophy. He never allowed himielf 10 complain of 
miichancet in the hotue or abroad, unless later to lerve up hii 
misfortune in an amusing manner. Of one thing he was sure, 
— that there wai some modest thare of benefit in it, and 
dut was hit butineu to lind. 

Page 226, Hitf 2. The austere benefits which the North 
gives to her children are celebrated in the Parmi in the lesson 
which the hardy Titmouse gives to the wanderer in the woods, 
b " Voluntaries," a war poem, and in the lines in " May- 
Day: " — 

Titan-bom, to hardy Datura 
Cold is genial and dear. 
As Southern wrath to Northern right 
Is but straw to anthracite ; 
At in the day of sacrifice. 
When heroes piled the pyre. 
The dismal MaiMchusetts ice 
Burned more thin others' fire, 
80 Spring guards with surface cold 
The garnered heat of ages old. 

Of course the constant consideration of the effect of Slavery 
■nd Free Labor on our people before the Civil War emphasized 
these distinctions. 

Page 2J0, natt t. Amidst the stream of visionaries flowing 
by him, often without visible means of support. It was impor- 
tant that some one should stand firm, with feet planted on 
die ground. 
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NOTES 
I T. Compu-e hi* poem " Unuts," Ptfm^ 



Appendix. 

Piig* 3J2, mtt I, Mr. Emerson could never hew wi'tih 
piticnce of the divorce of Morals from Iniellect. There wu 
»lwBy» ibatcment of hia enjoyment of Goethe because of hil 
■hoTtcomings in morals, and hence in iniighi, 

P'g' ^33' "«!* t. In scittered verses on "The Poet" 
or •' The Diicontenied Poet," written in the same yean with 
iheic Esiayi, and only gathered after Mr. Emewa'i deitli 
in the Appendix to the Psemi, he detciibei [hoe flood* ind 
ebbs in the pawage beginning — 

Ah! hippy if a sun or itir 

Could chain the wheel of Fortune'i car, 

Pagt 2JS, wie I. Again (he andeni doctrine of "The 
Flowing," shown in the hunyJng life of the Yankee of the 
nincicenih century. 

Pig' ^37' ">'* f- " J" prcelii' ocuH primi vmcuntur " 
(Tacitus); a quotation often used by Mr. Emenon, but with- 
out giving the source. 

Page 2JQ, mtt I. "He who talceth the sword aball 
perish by the sword " was a rule that Mr. Emerson held IQ 
with regard to irgumcnt, whether as a weapon offensive or 
defensive. His feeling on this subject is shown in his second 
letter to hia friend. Rev. Henry Ware, after the Divinity 
School Address, printed by Mr. Cabot in his Mtmsir tf Em 
trsm, vol. ii., p. 689. 

Pagi 33g, nate 3. By adhering to thii nmple rule and 
<aith in "The Universal Mind," Mr. Emenon, as Dr. 
Holmes said, " could go anywhere and lind willing lisiencn 
aniong those farihcii in their belief from the views he held. 
Such wu hil simplicity of apccch and manner, such hit imi» 



I 
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parent linceriiy, ih«[ it wu next to impoiiible to quarrel with 
the gentle im«ge-bre»ker. " Suggesting George Herbcri'i 
tetching in hii "Church Porch ; " — - 

Scorn no man's !ovc, though of ■ mean degree} 
(Love it ■ preicnt for ■ mightic k>ng.) 
Much leiM mtlte my one thine enemie, 
Ai gunnel deatroy, ao may a little tling. 



HEROISM 

Thli eMiy la probably the lecttire of thai name euentiatly 
u delivered in the cour*e on " Human Culture " in Botton, 
in the winter of 1837-J8. 

The homage which Mr. Emenon lelt bound to render to 
the lowly viriuei of Prudence, after dealing with " the fine 
lyric worda of Love and Friendihip," made an iniereiting 
concnit for hia heareri, the more effective by hii leading them 
ap to the height* of Heroitm in the succeeding lecture. 

In a lecture called '• The Present Age," delivered in the 
lollowing year, this eiprestion occuri, — bi» recognition of 
the awakening of thote dayi 10 the need of Individual, aociaj, 
and political rcfonn: — "Religion doet not aeem now to tend 
to a cultui, but to a heroic life. He who would undertake it 
ii to front a corrupt lociety and tpeak rude truth, and he tnuji 
be ready to meet coUiaon and luSering." 

The MyiBg ef Mahomet alone aervcd for motto In the fir*: 
ediQoiL 

Ptgi 34$, nitt I, In ihii liil of playt, all from Beiumoni 
and Fletcher, Mr. Emcrton evidently trutted to hit memiiry, 
and gave to one the name from a leading character. There i) no 
play by the name of" Sophoclei," but the extract ^ven ia frun 
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a piece nlleil " Four Pliya in One," the ipedal pb^ bdng 
'" The Triumph of Honor." Thii ii founded on * itory of 
Boccaccio's >o ihc Dttamtreii, the tcnih day tnd ihe fiiib 

}'age 347, mti I. Barley'* deicription of the tDCorrapO- 
biljty of the yoang nobleman in OU MtrUlity, chtpcer iH.f 
— I passage often repeired by Mr. Emerion to hu rhildrcn. 

Pigr 348, tile I. From youth 10 igc be took delight in 
Plutarch, the Livti and the M'fals. This psiitge from Mr. 
Emcrion'i Incroducdan to Professor William Wation Good- 
wui'i tnnslaiioni of the Mamli (printed also in Ltttwrn 
4»4 Biografhkal Shuhti) shoivi whit attncted him 10 ^a^ 
tarch. ■■ Hii extreme interest in every trut of characiei and 
hif broad humanity lead him constantly to Morals, to tbe 
study of the Beautiful and Good. Hence hia bve of hcroea, 
hit rule of life, and his clear convicdons of the high deiiiBf 
of the Soul." 

Pagt 2J0, if»t* I. This paragraph ta suggestive of roudi 
that is written in " Aristocracy," in Lttlmrit amj Bi^mfk^ 
ut Skttcha. 

P^gt 3JI. nvt I. 

So nigh is grandeur 10 our dual. 
So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, Tk»w M 
The youth repUes, / tsm. 



Best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil timet. 
Warned by an inward v«ce, 
Heedt not the darknet* and the d 
Biding by hit rule and choice. 
Feeling only the fiery thread 
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leading over heroic ground. 
Willed with moral lerror round. 
To the ilm which him allure.. 
And the iweei hcivcn his deed aecuret. 

'* Vulunuries," Petmi, 

Pag* 3SJ, ntli I. From Shglcfpeare't Htnrj IF., Pirt 
fl.. Act II.. Scetieii. 

Page 2JJ, n«te a. In the tmultdon or the Orienul 
Geography of Ibn (or Ebn) Hiukil, by Sir George Ouieley, 
published in London in 1 800, chii inccdote may be found 
with Mine what dificrem wording. 

p4gi 3S4, wile I. One of the mou remarkable iniiance* 
of Mr. Emenon'i applied philotophy b the abecoce in hia 
Joumilt of eomplunt of untimely, eiacdng, and weariiome 
risiion, toward* whoae bodiei and touU be had to exerciie 
hospiuliiy. Once or twice nature taserti hericlf by a half- 
liumoroua exploiion of proteit. 

The lubjccti that inipired the poem "The Viiic" were 
probably unaware that they outitayed their welcome. 

Page 7j6, itBie i. Another veriion of thit itory is lold by 
Plutarch in hia " Apoihegma of ICingi and Great Command- 
en," in the Mtrah, ''When Pxiiliua and Quintui accused 
him of many crime* before the people j ' On chij very day,' 
he laid, ' I con<^uered Humibal and Carthage ; I for m^ 
part tm going with my crown on to the cipitol to tacii&ce ; 
and let him that picaiech itay and paai hii vote upon me.' 
Having thus laid, he went his way ; and the people followed 
him, leaving his accusers declaiming 10 themselves." 

p4gt 357, nate t. An allusion la the charm of "the novel, 
hardly imuggled into the tolerance of ftther and mother " b)> 



tfie schoolboy, oceun again ii 



>■ Domestic Life " In the r 
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Mge which deicribet the home life of the Emovon brotha 

b cluldhood. 

P4gi 3S8, nttt t. 

Because I wu content with thcie poor Gcldi, 
Low, open mcida, ilcnder and aluggiih meant*. 
And found s home in hiunta which oihen tcorned. 
The partial wood-godi overpaid my lore 
And granted me the freedom of ihdr ttste. 

■■ Muikeaquid," Piemj. 

Pagt 360, 'ttt I. "Scorn trifle*, lift jronr tUtat i do 
what you arc afraid to do : lubUDuty of characta miiK coow 
from lubtimity of motive." Thete were the leaehingt wkidi 
the Emcnon boya received in their yoath from their fariUku, 
loving, and eccentric aunt, Miu Mary Moody Eroenon. Her 
nephew haa left an account of her in LKtwrri aad Bugr^U- 
tal SkiKkis. Hii word) coDceming her are carved apon ha 
gravettone in Concord Cemetery : " She give high coonteU. 
It wa) the privilege of certain boy* to have this immcasiirably 
high itandard indicated to their childhood, ■ blcuiog whkb 
nothing else in education could supply." 

Pagta63, nttt I. The Rev. Elijih P. Lovejoy, a Prciby- 
lerian minister of intelligence, courage and blamclcta chsncta, 
devoted himielf to the cauK of awakening public tcniuDent IB 
the Southern and Border State* to the wnuig of Slavery and in 
evil results, and became editor of the St. Louia Qiirrvtr. His 
press was destroyed by a mob, and he and hii fiuuUy were 
driven from the city. He then settled in Alton, lUinoii, and 
esubliihcd his paper, maincaining anti-slavery viewa. Rioti 
resulted, and three presses, furnished in succession by fricndi 
«f the cause, were destroyed. Mr. Lovejoy sent for aooths 
press. A public mcctiiig of citizens was called bccaiue of Um 
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excited iiite of public o|Nnion in the diy. Roolutioni were 
ptHcd requiring Lovejoy to recite (ram the charge of his paper. 
He iiood upon his righit under the Constitution to publith hit 
beliefi freely. To ihe demand that in deference 10 mob law 
he »hould yield up hii post, he laid: " Thi» I ntvtf wil! do. 
God in bii providence — 10 uy al! ray brethren, and to I 
think — ha» devolved upon me the responiibility of maintain- 
ing my ground here; and, Mr. Chairman, i am determined 
(o do it. A voice come* to me from Maine, Irom Maisachu- 
leiM, from Conneetiajt, from New York, from Penntylvania, 
— yet, from Kentucky, from MiMHippi, from Miuouri, cvU- 
ing upon me in the name of all that i* dear In heaven or earth 
to iund &11, and by the help of God / wilt tland. I know 
I am but one and you are many. My iirength will avail 
but little again)! you all. You can cruih me if you will, but I 
thall die at my poar, for 1 cannot and wil] not fonake )i." 
The preu arrived and wai lodged by hti friend* tn a (tone 
wvehoute belonging to one of a gallant Utile company who 
undertook to defend the right of free ipeech. On the night 
of November 7, 1837, the mob demanded the pre**. Treaty 
authorides give do protectioD. Mr. Lovejoy'* friend* refilled 
to lurrcndcT and were iiiackcd. They reriiicd, and when 
the building wai aei on fire, Xjy^vfiy coming out to prevent 
it waa *hot dead, 

Mr. George P. Bradford, one of Mr. Emeraon't neareit 
fiienda, deicribed to me the occaaion when he delivered ihia 
diacourtc in Boaion. Toward* the end of the lecture, while 
carrying hi* audience — the cultivated people of Boiton — 
with him, in frill aympaihy with devoted courage in other 
time* and land*, tuddenly, looking hi* hearer* in the eyei, he 
brought before ihcm the initance in their own day and coun- 
try, and told of ihe manyrdoin of Lovejoy for the right of 
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free ipeech. Mr. BrtdKird Mid tfau a cold i 
to lun through the audience at thit calm braving of public 
opinian cwenl^ years before iu ripening in (he great wai ht 
treedom. Of coune Lovcjoy hid other defendcn in Boaton, 
notably Wendell Phillips, who lini entered [be liati ai an 
anii-ilavcry chamjHon at the nme of his tla^g. 
Pagt j6a. mif 2. 

Freedam'i tecrec wilt thou know ? 

Counsel not with fleah and blood ; 

Loiter not for cloak or food { 

Right thou leeleit luch la do. 
Pagt 363, ntit r. Theic linei were evidently quoted 
from memory from " A Dirge," one of Tennyion'i esriy 
poem). The burden, "Let them rave," ruu through aU 
the vertei. The following one comei as near the tinea m 
quoted ai any of than : — 

Thou wilt not mm upon ihy bed ; 

Chauntelh not the brooding bee 

Sweeter tonca than calumny f 
Let them rave. 

Thou will never raise dune bead 

From the green that fold* chy grave — 
Let them rave. 

THE OVER-SOUL 

Thii euay wa* not given ai a lecture in th 
Portions of it came from '• Religion " in that on the •• Phib- 
aophy of Hiiiory " (1836—37), from "HoUnea*'* in that 
on "Human Culture" (1837-38); moch waa uken from 
the "Doctrine of the Soul," the firii lecture in the coune oa 
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:," and ■ little from " School " in the Hme 

Mr. George Willii Cooke io his life of EmerioD tpeiiu 
of the influence 6rst eieited by German thought in thit conn* 
try about the year i8jo, received nuunly through Coleridge 
u a medium, in opposition to the utilitarian views held by Eng> 
Uih moraliiti. I quote Ironi hii interesting chapter on " The 
Era orTranacendentaliim:" " The new thought wai every- 
where a reaction againal it [the philosophy of L,ockc and 
Bentham, and ofniany English Unitarians]. . . . It declared 
that man hu innate ideas, and a faculty transcending (he seoies 
and the underitanditig. It identilied morality and religion, and 
made intuition their Murcc. Coleridge calls thii transcendeni 
Acuity Reason, and regarded it aa the immediate beholding ot 
(uperseiuual things. He says it cannot be called a ftculty, and 
much less a personal property of the human mind. We do 
not posiesa it, but ptrtalie of it. It it idenocal with the Uni- 
versal Reason, ■ ipark from which enters the human mind. 
He says there ii but one reason, which all intelligent beingi 
ihare in, and it is idendcal in them all. This idea became 
most fruitful in Emerson's mind, the source of hit doctrine of 
the Over-Soul." 

It it eenain that Mr. Emerson set a high value on Cole- 
ridge's teachings, through which he lint came in contact with 
German ideas, but his eager readingt of Plaio, beginning in 
college, led him later to Ploiinut, Porphyry, Synetiut, Proclut, 
and the other Neo-platoniits influenced by Oriental thought. 
These " great spiritual lordt who have walked in the world," 
<■ the high priesthood of the pure reason," ■ had given him ■ 
broader concepdoo than contemporary pretchcrt entertained 
sf " Him in whom we live and move and have onr being." 



• In (b« Un r*|a of the ^j m 



' Intellect." 
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Dr. Halmn, in commentiiig on "The Over-Soul,** itfn 
ucmeni iq trice many of thcK thoughn 

d eiprciiioni lo Plato, or Plonnui, or Procliu, or Porphyry, 
to Spinazi or Schelling, but ihc time time Ji ■ diffemtt ihinj 
cccording to the instrument on which it ii played. There tre 
■ongs without word), asd there aie states in which, in place 
of the traiiu of thought moving id endleis proceuion with ever- 
Varying figure* along the highway of Consdouines*, the loui 
li poiieiscd by a single all-ibsorbing idea, which, in the high* 
est sute of ipiritual cialtation, becomes a viiion." 

The only mono which wu prefixed to the euay in tho 
first edition wa* that from the PsjckeztU, »r Lift »f tht Sml, 
Canto II., 19, by Henry More, printed in 1620. Thisvene 
was included by Mr. Emenon in hit collection of pocRU, /'«r> 
nassus, where be gave it the title " 



Pagt 26?, utit I- HBrd]y toywfaere in his writlBg* hat 
Mr. Emenon stated his belief in the sure triumph of beaeficent 
mpactly than in this sentence, suggesting that the 
leaven of conscience would worii to the salvadon of the race, 

Pagt 36S, nott t. This expression recalls the line in whick 
Mr. Emerson took great pleasure in a poem teat to hins bf 
Mr. George E. Tufw, of New York : — 

Life is a flame whose splendor hides tu bate. 
P»gt268,ne!t3. Again the doctrine of" The Flowing' 
Far seen the river glides below. 
Tossing one sparkle to the eye*. 
I catch thy meaning, wizard wave | 
The River of my Life replies. 

" Peter's Field," Pttmi, Appendz, 
P^ge 370, nttt I. Dr. Holmes said that "In the ' Ovo 
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Sool' Emerson atteinptcd the impiMMble. He b u fitily con- 
■cioui of this fact u the reader of his rhtpaody, — itMy, he u 
profoundly penetrated with it than any of hii reader*. 
. . . The • Over-Soul ' might almoH be called the Ova- 
fiiw oft apiritual imagination." 

Pige ijo, nett 3. Compare the cway 00 • ' Demonologjr " 
b Ltiturei and Bitgraphitmt Skttthtl. 

Page 370, ntti j. This niggeita the eiprewioni of Cole- 
ridge ■» rendered by Mr. Cooke in the note at the beginning 
of thia chKpier. 

Pagt 3jt, nttt X. Thia, ai Mr. Emeraon uyi elsewhere, 
ii the weakneu of ulcnt ai compared with geniui. 

Pagi 2JI, nuts. Found in a liat of Spaniah proverb* gjvea 
hi one of hii early jouraali. 

Pagt 3J3, HBtt I. 

Olympian btrdi who aung 
Divine ideu below. 
Which always find us young. 
And alwayt keep us so. 

Linei from the "Ode to Beauty," Petmii used alio ■ 
fliocto to "The Poet," in Eiiaji, StrmJ Striti. 

Pagt 3J4, Hill t. In the lini edinon this last clause b 
thus given : " All else is idle weeds for her wearing." 

Page 2'J5, n«ti i. The doctrine of Each in All, the ir neX 
wav of Xenophanei, and "the venerable and awfiil Panne- 
nides," b also a fiuntliar thought of Ptato. 

Page 375, ntle 3. Through his preaching, and bcreu- 
Ingly through his lecturing experiences, Emerson honored his 
hearers, however humble, by not "coming down to them," 
but reached ihem by his assuming their virtue, and speaking 
to the "common soul " in them. 

Pagi 376, »>U I. A favorite image with him, drawn fron 
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the Copeniictn utronomy, which, by coiuiderfiig (he fvttcH 
6otB the renin! lun, did away with the penurbanDDi ippir- 
ent in the Ptotcmiic lyiiem. Thli u ipiritiulized in the poen 
"Uriel." 

Page aj8, null I. John Murt«y Forba, i gmt and nlenc 
power iai good In the Stite and Country during ud after the 
Civil W«r, md one of Mr. Emerson'i valued friends, u»ed ta 
tell hii children ; ■■ So fA/ thing ii dent, it ii of no conic* 
ijuence who does it." 

Pagt 2j8, nilt 3. " We know better than we do," and 
■■ We are wiser thin we know," recur in Emer*on'* teachinp. 
The line in '• The Problem," — 

He boitded better than he knew, — 

hu passed into a proverb. 

Pagt SjS, nou J. In the end of the poem '• WoraMp" 
this image ii rendered in verse. 

Page 2yg, note I. With this may be compared a para- 
graph in theesM/ " Education" in Lectures and BiegrapftuA 
Sketthes. 

Page 381, «*" /. Here, ai alto some three pagCI culii 
b this euay, recur* the favorite image — 

Being's dde 
Swells hitherward, and myriads of Forms 
Uve, robed with beauty, punted by the sunj 
Their dust, pervaded by the nerves of God, 
Throbs with an overmastering energy 
Kncwing and doing. 

" Pan," Pkms, Appendix. 

Page 28J, atte 3. He quotes Bacon elsewhere at aaying 
■• Nature u comnumded by obeying her." 
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Psgt 2S3, Mtl/ I. 

Bluicd wiih eicesa of light. 

Gray, Progrtii ef pMiy. 

P'gt 282, utti 3. Ii nu Etnerton'i cutcom to antwet 
tilt crude inquinei on great subjects of hi> young visicon cour- 
leouity, not directly, but in ■ way to »how the grctt propcr- 
tioni of the (ubject, ind »ei them really thinking. " The 
godt like indirect names and diilike to be named directly." 

Pagi sSj, nete j. Thi» it like ■ pawage in " Demons 
^ZY'" i" Leilft' ^kJ Bitgrafhital Situhti, 

P»gi 384, n»ti I. Believing in the indetinictibiliiy o( ifdrit 
■nd of matter, and regarding the latter ai ■ method of interac- 
tion, he Dever di«(]uieted lumtelf, but, aaiured that he and all 
men ihared in the univerMl eiitience, did noi care to peep 
beyond the cunaio. Heaud, "I am. The whole &ct ii here 
or nowhere." 

Pagt iSj, ittt /. The Spirit lodged in min hai iparred 
him to aeeking light, and worki out the aaiwcr in hii life 
Tliey reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wingi] 
I am the doubter and the doabi. 
And 1 the hymn the Brahmin ilngi. 

" Brahma," PHmt. 
Pagi 3S6, ml* /. 

ThoB in (he luuuiawerrd tjueaiioD. 

"The SphiM," Ptrmi. 

God enten by a private door into every individual. — " Id- 
lellect," Essays, StetitJ Striii. 

P'gi 3S6. n«u 2. In hiifir»i Inter to John Sterling Bt^e^ 
•on nid, ipetking of Sterling't paper ro Carlyle, " In it 1 
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■dmired the nre behavior, with far Ieu heed the d 
theie were optnioni, but the tone wu the nun." 

Pige 388,netei. Journil, i8;i. " There i» something— .S 
our brochera over the set do doi know it or own ii ; Scott, 
Southejr. Hillam, and Dickeni would deny and bluphetne ii 
•^ which ia letting them all aside, and the whole world >1k^ 
■nd pbadng it«clf forever and ever." ^M 

P'i* 'S9. ntu I. H 

Himjelf from God he could not fiee. 

"The ProWcm," Pumt. 

Pdge 2S9, n»te a. Thii image b uted id tome linet on cht 
ffaiuient charaaer of grief, primed among the " Fragmenuon 
life" In the Appendix to the Ptem. 

Page 2p2, ncie i. Emerson believed that id laying " I and 
the Father are one " Jesui meant to teach that all men trould 
become channel) of deity, instancing himself. 

Page 292, neSf 2. Dr. Holmes ipoke of him u "an icon* 
ocliit without a hammer, who took down our idoU from their 
pedestals 10 tenderly that It lecmcd like an act ofworship." 
In i^uoting thii pauage, Mr. Cabot add) : " That is well said. 
Bui I am not sure that he took them down, or ever thought it 
worth while that they should come down to long a* they were 
really objects of worship. What he wished to disturb waa 
formulism, ... the gazing alter past reveladona until we art 
blind to the present." 

Page 29J, Hfte 1. Thia thought i» found in the lecond 
motto of " Compeniation," ■< And all that Nature made 

Page 2gj, Boie 2. Thi* tentence was lint an entry mada 
by Mr. Emerson in his Journal on the eve of going 10 delivei 
hii Divinity School Addreu in 1838. The icotcacc tnd tlM 
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entire paragnph were ■ portion of i termon preiched, prob- 
ably in the following winter, in Eut Lexington. Mn. Emcr- 
•on cired n much for thii piuage that the gave it to hef 
' childien lo read while they were veiy young. 
Page agjt t»'e '■ 

No ny IB dimmed, no atom worn. 
My oldeit force if good as new. 
And ihe fresh roie on yonder thorn 
Givei back the bending heiveni in dew. 

" Song of Nature," PMms- 

CIRCLES 

No pan of thii euiy ippeari to have been taken from ear- 
lier paperi, and no lecture of that name ia recorded. On the 
nth of September, 1840, in > letter to Miss Elizabeth Hoar, 
Mr. Emerson wrote : ■■ My chapter on ■ Circle* ' be^ni 10 
prosper, and when it i* October 1 shall write like a Latin 
Father." 

His friend, William Ellery Channing, thui spoke of the range 
of Emerson's mind ; — 

The circles of thy thought shine vast as stars. 
No glass shall round them. 
No plummet wund them. 
They hem the observer like bright steel wrought bars. 
And limpid as the sun. 
Or as bright waters run 
From (he cold fountain of the Alpine springs. 
Or diamonds richly set in the king's rings. 
Dr. Richard Garnfftt' writes: "TTieobjea of this fine essay 

■ tjfi tf Fjlpli tftldt Emtrmn, bf Rkhird GtnM, LL. D., Loado^ 

WiltcrScDO, iSSI. 
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qnmicly eDdded ■ Qrcln ' u to Kconcile tlib riglifity of and- 
mble law with the Gici of humia prt>greM. CoiDpenuiioB 
flhutmei one propeiTf of ■ drcle, which dwayB rcninu lo tha 
pout where it begm, bm k b no len true thai around every 
drcle another can be dnwn. . . . Hence [here it no tcciuiiy 
bat in infinite progroa. . ■ . Ecncnon followed hit own coim- 
td ; he alwayt keep* a merve of power. Hit theory ot 
■ Circie* ' reappean withoai the leatt verbal indebtedneai to 
Umtelf in the ipleniiid eaaay on ' Love.' " 

The poem " Uriel" thould be re^ in connection with thii 
owy. 

P'S' 301, «•« /. 

line in Nature b not found, 
Unit and Universe are round. 

"Uriel," Pmmt, 
Pag* jot, ntt 3. 

Aitother mom has risen on tnid-noon. 

Milton, Ptrtiiii Lail, V., 310, 
The Uai clante in the lentencc nggeto one by Mr. Emet- 
wn'* neighbor poet, William Ellery Channing, in •• The Foetal— 
Hope."- I 

If my berk linb, '11* to another tea. H 

Pagt 303, mttt t. The old doctrine of Heracldnia agaiiit 

brought to the modem uie of progres* by evolution. The 

prophecies of 1841 made in the later portion of thii paiagrapt 

have been Btrangdy fiilfiUed in uzty ycarv 

P'g'JOJ.Mfl- 

Giddy with modoa. Nature reeli. 
Son, tnoon, man, undulate and c 
The mountain! flow, the wlidi teem. 
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^V Chtnge acts, fctcti ; back, fonvtrd harkdt 

^B And pnue vruc paliy to the woild. 
^1 "The Poei," Petmi, Appendix. 

'f?' 304t "It* '• " Throw ■ sione bio ihe itretm, and 
ihe circlet thil propigite thcmielvei are (he beaudfol tfpe of 
all influence." — Naltre, chapter iv. 

The npplef in rhymes the oar foruke. 

" Woodnoto," II., Pttms. 
Ptgi 304, ntti 3. It WM a curioni lupendtion in Hie 
Middle Age* that evil tpiritt could not get out of ■ drcle 
drawn iround them. Some American Indiini leave a tligbl 
break in the colored circlei that decorate their baikeu for th« 
\)evil (o get oat. 
P*l* 30?, 'fif I. 

UnleM above hinifelf he can 
Eten himtelf, how poor a thing ii man. 
Samuel Danicli "To the Counted of Cumberland." 
(Qooted in " Civiloation," SttUtj mJ SaUladt.) 

Ptgt 307, I'll a. The idea* npreated in tUa paragmph 
■uy alto be foand in the Pttms. 
Have I a lover 
Who ia noble and free ? — 
I would be were nobler 



I 



Than u> love me. 



"TheSphJM," P»tmt. 



Heartily know. 
When half-god* go 



" Qm All w Love," Furnt* 
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Ptigt 308. natt I, It WM Mr. Emen 
hi* lecniiet, ifter praendng ■crong!y odc 
■nddenly to tbow the other upeci oT it, ilmott Ignored be* 
fore. Thi> might be done in uiocher >cture of the coon^ 
bot ofien \a the Mine one. 

Id viin produced, all nji return. J 

Evil will b!en, uid ice wIU bum. I 

" Uriel," Pum. ^ 
PagtSIl, nolt I. In "The Poet," I. (Appendix), 
■nd in " Woodnoca," II., in the puuge bcgjnning, 
" Hearken once more," he lelli of the initability of apparec: 
permuienciei. 

Page J12, neU T. The necetsary alteniitioD from boob 
to nature, &om lodely to lolitadc, wa» alwayi urged by Mr. 
Emerson, the latter in each caie ranking the fbrmer. See tfao 
pauage in "The Amcricin Scholar " t>eginning *' Undoubt- 
edly there it « right way of reading, to it be KsnAj ■ubonft' 
Dated." 

See thou bring not to field or iione 
The lanciei found in booki ; 
Lcive luihori' eye>, and tctch your own. 
To bnve the landicape's looks. 

" Waldcirwtmkdt," Pttmt. 
Pagi jij, mtt I. The need of direct relatioD of tbi j 
toul with God i) dwelt upon at length in the latter pan of I 
the " Addreu to the Senior Clau of the Divinity School " h 
Natare, Addrisui, and LeduTts : " Let me admonith yon, 
first of all, CO go alone . . . and dare to love God without 
mediwor or veil," etc. 

Page 314, nelt i. The welcome idea of the lymbolitn 
ff Nature he received first from Plato, tod it waa thii whi^ 
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give Wm pleuure in Swedenborg't leichingt. " The Doblcil 
miniiny of Niiure ia to ituid ai »n ■pporition of God." — 
Mature, chapter vji. 

Pagf J14, If If 3. Compu'e the lecond motto of " Com> 
pemidoo" in thit volume. 

Pagi jij, Htie I. From Young'* Night Thenghti. 

Pagr 3iy, Halt 2. Pyrrho of Eli» (360-170 a. c.) 
tiught ihit truth WM unitiainible, uid that men diould be 
iotJifferent to all external circumiiancei. 

Pagf jiS, n»tt 1. Thii conioling idea of Good out of 
Evil ii taught in the motto for "Spiritual l^wi " in thit 
volume and in " Uriel " in the Ptemi. 

The balance-betm of Fate wu bent. 
The boundi of good and ill were rent. 
Strong Hadea could not keep hit own. 
But all slid to confusion. 

Pagi 318, ntU 2. Dr. Holmei, referring to thii par»« 
graph, tayi : ■■ But Emerton itatet hit own poiition m> b*My 
in hit ^ity entitled ' Circlet,' that the reader cannot take if< 
lue with him a* againai utterance! which be will not defend." 

Page Jig, uttt t. Hi* poem "Terminui" ihowi how 
EmeTMri met advancing old age. 



INTELLECT 

Thi« lecnire wu not given in any of the Botton courtea. 
PatMge* of no great length were taken from the lecture* OB 
"Utctaturc" in the courte on "The Philotophy of Hb- 
(ory " ( iHj&-j7), and from " The Doctrine of the Soul " 
and " Geniui" in that on " Human life" (1838-39). 
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Mr. Emenon 

phy! 



NOTES 
rra took uiy pleasure in if uemt at met* 

1 once said in a lecture, " Who hu noc 
looked into « meiaphyucaJ book } And what letuible mu 
ever looked twice?" "Yet," u Mr. Cabot tays in hi* 
Memoir, " the repulsivraeu lay not in the lubject, but ta 
the way in which it ii treated." He wished to " Rate t}ie 
laws and powen of the mind at amply and at ottractJvdy u 
(he phyiicil lawa are staled by Owen and Faraday." He 
welcomed all the icientiiic discoverio of hit day for their 
symbolic value, assured thai the same laws ruled mind and 
matter. Hcncc for years he planned a work on the Natural 
History of Intellect. He gave three lectures on that sub- 
ject in England in 1848, and later ochen in America, espe- 
cially two courses at Harvcrd College. But he was prevented 
by (ailing strength &oro completing the work he designed. 
After hia death Mr. Cabot collected what tnitter wts avaO- 
abic from the manuscripts, and this {^ves the title 10 the vol- 
nmc Natural HiiUrj if Intillitt. 

The motto of this chapter appears in one of Mr. Emer- 
son's note-books as the third verse a^ a short poem which ■ 
included in the Appendix to the Pttmi, among the " Frag* 
ments on the Poet." The introductory verses run iluii : — ' 

Pale genius roves alone, 

No scout can track his way. 
None credits him till he have shown 

His diamonds lo the day. 

Not hia the fetster's wine. 



By want and pun God acreeneth hin 
Till hii elected hour. 
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P'g* 33S' "*" '■ ^'- EmCTKiii *t the ■ge of Dineceen 
WM iMociiied with hii brother William, who uught a pri- 
vale tcbool for young Udic* ia Boston. In thit capacity he 
uughi chemistry from wme elementary te»t-boot, posaiblj' 
ahowing a icw of the limpler eiperimcnu. Later he heard 
with great mtere)t of the ditcoveriea in that Kience from hi* 
wife'* brother. Dr. Charlet T. Jackaon, an accompliihed 
chemiac and geologiat. Each new &ci he viewed u ■ aymbol 
■waiciiig intetpreiatioii. 

Page J2?, noU I. Jtwrnal, '* Of the moat romuilic ha 
tbc tneniory ii more romantic." 

pjgi J3y, nstt 3. " Thoughti come into our mind* by 
■venue) which we nevei lelt open." 

P4gt jjS, ntlt I. In the early part of" Natural Hiitory 
of Intellect " in the volume thui named, InieUect u conud- 
ered " a* an ethereal tea, which ebb* and flow*, which 
•urgei and wuhe* hither and thither, carrying it* whole vir- 
tue into every creek and inlet which it bathet. To thii tea 
every human house has a water front. But thii force, cre- 
ating naiure, viuiing whom it will and withdrawing from 
whom il will, making day where it comet and leaving night 
when it departi, it do fee or property of man or angel. 
It it at the light, public and codre to each, and on the Mme 



Pagt J3^, I'lf /. Mr. Bmerton himtelf ttrove to ren- 
der the thought that came to him truly, not lo " meddle am- 
bitiously " and ipoil it by " whai we tnitcall An," u he 
aaid in hit letter to Sterling.' He brought kindred thoughti 
together, but purpotcly did not clabontt the argumcni, and 
Idi to the reader the pleaiure of letting the deciric ipark pat* 
•nd thow the conaection. 

• LeKea al EoMma aad Steriiof, Mo. IV, 
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pMgt 331, nitt t. " It is ■ Jnle leed,** fbnnd la im 
fint etUcion, ii here omitted. 

Page 3JJ, aeu i. •• D»y crecpi ■fter d«f , e»ch foO ot 
hat, dull, itnnge despiied thicgi. . . . And pretendj Ae 
»rouacd iniellccc iindi gold and grmi to one of thete iconie d 
fiicts, — then lindi thti t dty of&ct* ii « rock of diamoacb i 
that ■ fact u an Epiphany of God." — '* Educadoa," Ltf 
larti and Shgraphital Sielthet. 

Page Jjj, neli I. The teeming contndiction bjr tkb 

lenccRce of what hu gone before, ai to the recepdoo rather 

than the originadcg of ideas, it done away with by the «• 

thor't strictly claiiic UK of the word frtimtt, ~— to ^rhtg 

[ forward the ideal recdved, jmoed perbtpi whh oAen ihM 

I ahed light on ihem. 

Pagt 336, nm t. _ 

Unleii to thought be added wiD, ^| 

Apollo is an imbecile. ^^k 

lines from one of the Notc-booka, 

^'i' 339' *'" '• " E»ce» of individualism, whm it M 
wi corrected or subordinated to the Supreme Reaaon, makea 
that vice which we stigmatiu as monotones, . . . or, u the 
French aay, tnfant firdu d'unt itnviiiitn iiatit, which ^vt 
nich a comic tinge to all society," — Natural Hitfrj ^ 
IWflUft. 

P'P 34O' '»'* *■ 

For thought, and not pniie. 

Thought is the wages 

For which I sell days. 

Will glidly sell ages, 

And willing grow old, 

Detf and dumb and blind and col^ 
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Meldng nuttier bto dreami, 
Puioramii which I mw. 
And whatever gtowi or lectM 
Into lubiunce, into Uw. 
•' Fngmenti on the Poet," P»ims, Appendix. 

Pag* 341, mtt I, The dutici *nd wcrifice required of 
Ac ichoUr are dwelt on in "The American Scholar " in 
Numri, jlJJrtiifi, tni Ltiturn, and in "The Man of 
Letter* " and " The Scholar " in Ltdurti tni Bagrafhiiak 
Skitihti. 

^'g* 343' "»" '■ The Egxpdan god Honu U reprt* 
•entcd with hia finger on hii lip*. 

Ptge 344, niti I. HU conntcl wai alwiyi lo " read ■ 
Ettle proudly," and m life he urged thai one ihould not mlt* 
take oibcri' chivalrici for onc'i own. 

P*l* 34S' "»" '- A name given to a group of philoto- 
pher», moitl)' Neo-placonUti, from the mythical Hermei 
Triimegiitut (thrice great), a Greek name for the Egyptian 
ip>d Thoth, to whom many ofthete writing* were ucribed. 

Pagi J4.6, Hilt I. Thi* laying it quoted from Plotinul. 
Ii i* evident from hi* mention of ihcac maitert of andeni 
thought and hi* marking* on the fly-lcavea of their book*, 
that, following hi* cu*tom, he rapidly found luch thing* u 
were for him, and turning their abatnue page* " read for lu*> 
cm," It wu evidently the lotiy tone that plea*ed him, and 
certain quouiiont and " Chaldean Oracle*." 

Mr. George Willi* Cooke in hi* book on Rmerton, chap- 
ter zix., give* an intercating brief abitraci of the doctrlntf 
fli'the Nco>platoniiU. 



ART 

In the eoane on the " Philoioph^ of H»toiy 
Boitonin i8j6-j7, the third lecture nu on" An," fbllowTOf 
"The HunuQity of Science," tad preceding " LiterBiurc." 
Much iron) ihit lecture appean in this esuy, but tasae pagei 
come from " Eye and Eir," in the next yev't coane. 

In Mr. Enienan'i youth there were a!mo« no wwfci of 
■n, except ponraiii, to be seen in New England. At a «d 
epoch of his life he landed in Italy and ipent a few wt«k( 
there. He saw the statue* in the muKonu of Naple* and 
Rome. Looking for greatneu of character through wwki of an, 
endowed with a good sense of form and fitness, but Utde far 
color, and none for technique, he evidently took greai and 
lasting pleasure in the works of Michelangelo and Riphaej ia 
the Vatican. The temperance, simplicity and perfect taste of 
Greek an always charmed him. He uw the Klgjn Marblea 
in London. 

After his return he taw the paintings of AJlston, enjoyed ilw 
drawings of Flixman, and a friend, ■ connoisaeur in art, leU 
him his collection of engravings and drawings, in which Mr, 
EmenoQ took great pleasure. ■ Among the aniit* he had few 
friends, but he read works on an, especially valuing them fcr 
the glimpse) they gave of the artist at work, and hii aayiap. 

Dr. Holmes, while prairing the clothing by Emerson of the 
common aipects of life with the colors of his imaginaiioa, 
feels that the danger line was cros«:d when, io the mouo N, 
"An," he would have us give even to 

Barrows, trays and pana 
Grace and glimmer of ronunce. 
Vet he could do so, and see even planetary modon in a school- 

1 S« Liritr, f/ Emirut u J Friimd. HouihtoD, UiAin A Cs, t ly^ 
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ttoy't pl*y- Journal. " I nw ■ boy oo the Concord Com- 
tnon pick up in old bruu«d lin milk pvti [hai wju ruscing by 
the roadiide, and, poiung it on the top oft ttick, . . . in*dr 
it deicribe the moit clcganl imigiiublc curvet." 

Psgi 3S^> "'' -'■ 'Hioniu Couture, in hii idminble 
little book, Miikadt It Emtriiitnt i' Atilitr, ipciki [hiu of 
the portnit ptinter'i duty of giving the beii that can be aeen 
ID hii litter : " Faiiei faire a toute* vo* formei, i toutc* vot 
ligna, un travail aKemioiine] vers ce que coutitue la betute, 
tout en reiient cepcndant dani Ici limitci du vrai, ct voui ob- 
liendrcz tui portrait reitembluit qui, a I'^tornicmeiic dc tout, 
excepic pourtant celui que voui lurez rcprcscnie, tcmblera 
beaucoup moint laid que le modele." 

Pagt j$3, nut I. •• The univertal muI ti the alone cre- 
ator of the uufiil and the beautiAil ; therefore to make any- 
thing oicful or beaunfiii the individual muat be tubmiited to 
the univertal nund," — *' Art," Sedfij tni Solitude. 

Page 3S3' "*" '• Theae thoughia are eiprcued :□ hit 
yaem "The Problem " and in the catay on •' Hi»ory " in 
thii volume. 

" Every genuine work of an haa at much reaton for being 
at earth and lun." — " Art," Satiety »ni Sclilude. 

Page J j^, Mtie I. Selection, " the fiitt office of art,** 
and then what Rutkin callt " Principality," — the concen- 
tration of intereit, or Ibcusting in a [ncture, — are dwelt upon 
b thii ptngrtph, and the old doctrine of the Macrocoun 
ihown in the Microcoim. 

Page jy6, t'le I. At itated by the tquirrel to the moun- 
tain, in an early poem of Emenon'i, — 



All ii well a^d wiaely put i 



If I dnnoi carry ibmti on my back. 
Neither am you crack a nut. 

Pagi 3S7' "''' ^- ^^' E™cF>oi> found, and taid of 
felf, thai, (hough he did doi have a muaical ear, hi 
" musical eyes." In ihe phyncal and metaphyncal 
kii eyes were opened. Like hi) Seyd, — 

Beauty chased he everywhere, — 
•nd he found what he looked for. 

Pagf jjS, 191/ I. Mr. Emerson knew well the 
which the French artist insisted on to his pupils : " ll ii 
: that one knows what one sees. One icca wbu 
, knows. ■> 

This paragraph was taken {rom the lecture " Eye and 
I Ear " in the course on " Human Culture." 

^'S' 359' ""* ^- Ai instance of hit happy use of lu> 
daisical studies in the choice of this best yet unniual word. 
Pag/ j6t, nttt I. 

Coelum non animmn mutant J 

Horace. ■ 

Pig* 361, niti J. See Hmnltt, Act I., Skene v. 
Pigt 362, Hilt I. In the " Fragmenli on the Poet," b 
J the Ptemi, be telli of a random word, overhmd from 
Muse,— 



tense 

J 



I travelled and found it it Romt 

Eastward it filled all Heathendom, 

And it lay on my hearth when I came home. 



P'i* 363, ntit 3. " Newton did not ezerciac 
Dgenuity, but let* thin uioiber to sec the world." 

"An," Stcittj tna StBtadt. 



I 



NOTES 

Pait 363, ntU /. Hii ipplicarion of the evolution doc- 
trinci of Hunter ind Lunirck appetn m the wordi undtiity 
«nd tfftrl. 

P'gf 3^3, nttt 3. With "the negative," the diitntl, 01 
Kcpcict! in piindng or in writing he had no lympiihy. 

Pagt 364, ntit I. This ptngnph seemi ■ itrong in- 
■tince of that quality of Mr. Emenon of ataiing aipect* with* 
out qualification, againit which he warns hii reader* in " Cir- 
clet " : "When 1 obey my whimi, let me remind the 
reader that I am only an eiperimenter. Do not »et the leatt 
valoe on what I do, or the leait ditcredit on what I do not. 
ai if I pretended to Kttle any thing a* uue or &]k. . . . 
I aimply eiperitneni, an endleu tecker, with no Pait at my 
back." He valued painting, and iculpture more, and the 
tnocto, written long after the eiiav irMif, ihowi hi* feeling 
of the neccMity and bleuing of art. 

Pigt j6j, n«lt r. The low itate of art in hia day and 
country should be remembered. 

Pagt 36^, atU I. Emerson's far sight and faith went 
beyond the materialism of his age and country, regarding these 
■■ * necessary stage in evolution. 
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